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TRANSLATOR. 

THE laft edition of this work, publiflicd by 
the Abbe Raynal in ten volumes, being 
entirely new-modelled, the ti-anflation is in con- 
fcquence almoft totally a rtew work* It is ne- 
ceflary to inform the Reader, that the calculations 
have all been made anew $ mod of them having 
been altered in the original* The livres arc 
calculated at the rate of ten-pence fterling each 
livre. 

Seven new maps» engraved on purpofe by 
|Mf« Kitchen, and adapted to the work, are an- 
nexed, viz. 

A MAP of the world, with the new difcoveries, 
on Mercator's proje(ftion» 

One map of Europe. 

One of Africa,^ with the European fettlemtents* 

One of tlie European fettlements in the Ealt 
Indies. 

One of the European fettlements in South 
America^, 

A a One 



ADVEJITISEMENT. 

One of the European fettlements in MexicOj^ 
or New Spain^ and the Weft Indies. 

One of th? United States of North. America, '-"^ 

with the Britilh^ French, and Spanifh dominions 
adjoining, according to the treaty of 1783. 
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B O O K i. 
INTRODUCTION. 

JDifcoverieSj fFars, and Conquefts of the Portuguefe 

in the Eafi Indies. 

N* O event kas been fo interefting to man- book 
kind in general, and to the inhabitants of ^ '• 
Europe in particular^ as the difcovery of 
the New World, aod the paflage to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope. It gave rife to a revolution 
in ihe commerce^ and in the poxfrel* of nations j as« 
trdl as in the manners, induftry, add government 
of the whole World. At this period, newconnexionsr 
were formed by the inhabitants of the moft dif- 
tant regions, for the fupply of wants they had 
never before experienced. The produftions of 
climates fituated under the equator, were con- 
Vol. I. B ^ fumed 
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fumed in countries bordering on the pole i the 
induflry of the north was tranfplanted to the 
fouth ; and the inhabitants of the weft were 
clothed with the manufadures of the eaftj a ge- 
neral intercourie of opinions, laws and cuftoms, 
difeafes and remedies, virtues and vices, was 
eftabliihed among men. 

£v£Ry thing has changed, and mufl: change 
again. But it is a queilion, whether the revolu 
tions that are paft, or thofe which muft hereafter 
take place, h^ve been, or can be, of any utility 
to the human race. Will they ever add to the 
tranquillity, the happinefs, and the pleafures of 
mankind ? Can they improve our prefcnt ftatc, 
or do they only change it ? 

The Europeans have founded colonies in all 
parts, but are they acquainted with the principles 
on which they ought to be formed ? They have 
eftablifhed a commerce of exchange, of the pro- 
dudtions of the earth, and of manufaftures., This 
commerce is transferred from one people to an- 
other. Can we not difcover by what means, and 
under what circumftances, this has been effefted i 
Since America and the parage by the Cape has 
been know*n, fome nations, that were of no con- 
fcquence, are become powerful j others, that were 
the terror of Europe, have loft their authority. 
In what manner has the condition of thefe feveral 
people been affeded by thefe difcoveries ? How 
comes it to pafs that thofe to whom Nature has 
been moft liberal, are not always the richeft and 
moft flourilhing ? To throw fome ligh^ on thefe 
important queftions, we muft take a view of the 

ftate 
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j^ate of Europe before thefe difcoveries were ^ ^ ^^ ^ 
made ; we muft trace circumftantially the events 
they havSe given rife to ; and conclude with exa- 
mining it, as it prefents itlelf at this day. 

SxJCH is the alarming ta(k I haVe impofcd uporf 
itiyftlf, and to which I have devoted my whole 
life. I have called in to my affiftance men of in- 
formation from all nations. I have interrogated 
ihe living arid the dead : the living, whofe fenti- 
ments have been conveyed to me from all quar- 
ters; the dead, who haVe tranfmitted their opi- 
nions and their knowlege to us, in whatevef 
language they may have written. I have wdighed 
their authorities, oppofcd their teftimonies to eacH 
othcri and by thefe means have brought fads to 
light. Had any one pointed out to me a maii 
living under the equator or undcf the pole, who 
might have been able to give me informatiori ori 
any important matter, I would have vifited eithe^ 
of thofe diftant regions, that I might have dalle4 
upon him to open his mind to me. The auguft 
image of Truth hath ever been pfefdnt to my 
mind. O holy l*ruth! thou haft been the fola 
objed of my veneration I If, in after-ages, this 
work (hoiild ftill be fead> it is my wifh, that, whil* 
my readers perceive how much I am diveftied from 
paffions and prejudice, they fliould be ignorant of 
the kingdom which gave me birth j of the govern- 
ment Under which I lived j of th€ profeflion I fol- 
lowed in my country; and of the religious faith I 
profeffed t it is my wifli, that they fliould only coa- 
fider me as their fellow-citizen and their friend. 
The firft duty that is incumbent upon us, tbcfirit 
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BOOK care wc ought to attend to, when wc treat of* 
things important to the happiaeis of mankind^ is to 
expel irom our minds every idea of hope or fear. 
Raifed above all human confiderations, it is then 
ve foar above the atmofphere, and behold the 
globe beneath us* From thence it is that we lee 
fal) our tears upon perfecuted genius, upon ftalents 
mcglcSed, and upon virtue in diftrefs. From 
thenoc it is, that we pour forth imprecations on 
thofe who deceive mankind, and thofe who op- 
prefs them and devote them to ignominy. From 
thence it is that we fee the proud head of the 
tyrant humbled and covered with duft, while 
^hie niodefl: front of the juft man reaches to the 
vault of the fkies. From thence it isj that I have 
been enabled to cry out, I am free, and feel my- 
felf upon a level with the fubjeft I treat. It is from 
thence, in a word, that, viewing thofe beautiful 
rfgioni, in which the arts and fciences flourifii, 
and which have been for fo long^a time obfcured 
by ignorance and barbarifm, I have faid to my- 
fclf: Who is it that hath digged thefc canals? 
Who is it that hath dried up thefe plains ? WTio 
is it that hath founded thefe cities? Who is it 
that hath collefted, clothed, and civilized thefe 
people ? Then have I heard the voice of all the 
enlightened men among them, who have an* 
fwered : Tiii^ is the cfFeft of commerce. 

Accordingly, thofe ftates, that have been 
commercial, have civilized all the reft. The 
Phoenicians, whofe extent of country and influ- 
ence were extremely limited, acq.uired by their 
genius for naval enterprifcs, an importance which 

ranked 
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ranked them foremoft in the hiftory of the an- ^ ^J^ ^ 
cient nations. They are mentioned by every 
hiftorian. They were known to che moft diftant 

dimes, and their fame has been tranfmitted to 

* 

fuccecding ages. 

Situated on a barren coaft, feparated fronti 
the continent by the Mediterranean on the ond 
fide, and the mountains of Ltbanus on the others 
they fecm to have been deftihe(J by Nature foP 
the dominion of the fea* Fifhing taught them 
the arc of navigation, and fumifhcd them witH 
the purple dyei which they extrafted from tb6 
murexj while the fea-fand upon their Ihore^ 
hd them to difcover the fecrct of making glafs, 
Happy in poflefljng fo few nat;ural advantages, 
finee. the want of thele, awakened that fpirit of 
invention and induftry, which is the parent of 
arts and opulence ! 

It muft be cpjifefled, that the ficuation of thd 
Phoenicians was admirably adapted to extend 
their comrperce to every part of the world* By 
dwelling, as it were, gn the confines of Africa, 
Afia, and Europe, if they could not unite the . 
inhabitants of the globe in one common intereft, 
they at leaft had it in their power, by a commer- 
cial intcrcourfe, to communicate to every nation 
the enjoyments of all cjimates. But the ancients, 
whom we have fo often excelled, though we have 
derived mpch ufeful knpwlege from them, had 
not means fufficicnt to enable them to eftablife 
^n univerfal commerce, The Phoenicians had no 
fhipping except gallies; they only carried on a 
coafting trade, and their failing was confined to 

B 3 the 
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p o o K the Mediterranean, Although this (late was the 
model upon which other maritime powers were 
formed, it is not fo eafy to determine what it 
has, as what it might have performed. We may 
form a conjecture of the population of the Phoe- 
nicians by their colonies. It is faid that their 
nun)bers extended along the coafts of the Me- 
$}iterranean, »nd particularly on the (hores of 
Afnca, 

TvRt pr Sidon, the queen of the ocean, gave 
tirth to Carthage. While the opulence of Tyre 
invited tyrants to rivet it's fetters, Garth^ge, the 
pffspring of Tyre, notwithftanding it*s riches, had 
(his happy advantage over the parent ftate, that 
it enjoyed it's liberty. It commanded the coafts 
of Africa, and had poflcflion of Spain, which in • 
tbofe days was the richcft country in Europe, 
and famous for gold and filver mines of it*s own, 
though deftincd, at the expence of fo much blood* 
(hed, to acquire others in the new world. 

Had the Roman power never exifted^ Carthage 
yrould in all probability have been nothing more 
{h^n ^ commercial ftate i but the ambition of one 
pation excited all the reft to felinquilh the arts of 
pommerce for tjiofe of war, and either to conquer 
QV to perifli. Carthage fell in the conteft, be- 
paufe richf s produce an opppfite effeft to poverty, 
(incc jhey cxtingpifti couragp, and bring on a 
j^iflikj: to piijifary f^xertion§. The fubvcrfion of 
^ republic, which gloried in it's induftry, and 
pwed it's poyrer to it's flcill in ufeful arts, was, 
perhaps, a misfortune to Europe, and to the 
prjd in general. 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 7 

Greece, interfered every where by feas, muft • ^9 ^ 
neceflarily flourilh by commerce. It's poGtion in 
the Archipelago, and it*s diftance from any large 
continent, feemed to make it unlikely that it 
fhould either conquer or be conquered. Situated 
between Afia and Europe, it contributed to ci- 
Tilize both the one and the oth^r, and enjoyed ^ 
deferved fliare of profperity, as the reward of it*s 
labours and fervices. Almoft all the Greeks 
came either fr9m Egypt or Phoenicia, and 
brought along with them the knoVledge and in- 
duftry of thofe countries ; but of all the Afiatic 
colonies, thofe were the moft flourifliing and 
happy that had a turn for commerce. 

Athens employed her firft (hips either in car- 
rying on a trade with Afia, or in planting as 
many colonies as Greece in her infancy might 
have received from thence : but thefe emigrations 
involved them in wars. The Perfians, living 
ynder an arbitrary government, would not even 
fufFer any free people to fettle on the cpnfines of 
the fca ; and the Satraps inculcated into the Great 
King the doftrine of univerfal flavery. This was 
the fource of all the wars in Afia Minor, where 
the Athenians found means to make all the in- 
fular and maritime ftates either their allies or their 
fubjcfts. Athens enlarged her commerce by her 
i^iftories, and her power by her commerce. All 
the arts made their appearance in Greece at the 
lame time, together with the luxury of Afia. ' 

Commerce, agriculture, and the means of 
population, were introduced into Sicily by the 
preeks and the Carthaginians. Romei who be«- 
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held their progrefs ^ith a jealous eye, feized upon 
that ifland which was deflined to iupply it with fulx*- 
fiftencc i and, having driyen out the two nation^ 
that contended for the fovcreignty of it, attacked 
firft one, and then the other. From the momcni 
that Carthage was deftfoyed, Greece neceflarily 
yembled for her fate. But it was Alexander whq 
marked the way for the Romans } nor was it pof- 
Jble, perhaps, that the Greeks could have been 
|uhdued by a foreign power, if they had not firft 
conquered each other. Commerce is finally dc-: 
ftroyed by the riches it accu*|iulates, as power \% 
^y it's ow(i conquefts ; and when the commerce 
of the Greeks had failed in the Mediterraneanj 
it no longer fubfifted in any part of the know'n 
yorld. 

The Greeks, by improving upon all the fci- 
^nces and arts they had received from the Egyp-r 
tians and Tyrians, elevated human reafon to % 
high degree of perfeftion : but it'has been reduced 
lb low by the fubfcqucnc revolutions of empires, 
tha,t in all probability it will never rife again to 
^he fame ftandard. Their admirable inftitutions 
were fuperior to the beft we have at this day. 
The plan upojn which they founded their colonics 
does, honour to their humanity. As all the arts 
owed to them their rife and perfcftion, they did 
ilot furvive th^ fate of their proteftors. It is evi- 
dent, from fome works of Xenophon, that the 
Greeks were better acquainted with the principles 
of trade, than moft modern nations are at prefcnt. 

If we confider that the Europeans have the ad- 
vantage of all the knowlege of the Greeks 5 that 

their 
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their commerce is infinitely more extenfive ; that, ^ o ok 
fince the imprgvements in na^vigacion, their ideas 
^re dircfted to greater and more various objcds y 
it is aftonifhing that they fliould not have the moft 
palpable fyperiprity over them. But it muft be 
obferv^d, thgt when thefe people arrived at the 
kriowlege of the arts and of trade, they were jult 
produced, a;& it were^ frqm the hands of Nature^ 
and had all the po^t^ers r^eceffary to improve the 
talents Oie had given them > whereas the Euro- 
pean nations w^re fubjeiV tp laws ^nd inftitutrons 
of an extravagant nature. In Giff^Qt, the arts of 
trade met with men; in Europe, with flaves. 
Whenever the abfurdities of our inftitutions have 
been pointed out, we have taken ps^ins to correct 
them, without ever daring totally to overthrow 
the edifice. We have remedied fome ebufes, by 
introducing others 5 and, in our efforts to fup-. 
port, reform, and palliate, we have adopted 
more contradiftions and abfurdities in our man- 
ners, than arc tp be found anripng th^ moft bar- 
barous people. 

Thje Romans^ formed for conqueft, though 
they dazzled the world with an appearance of 
grandeur, fell (hort of the Greeks in their im- 
provements \n philofophy and the art'-^ in their 
encouragement of indqftry, and their advance- 
ment of rational knpwlege. They pro^noted an 
intercourfe between different nations, not by 
uniting them by the ties of commerce, but by 
impofmg upon them the fame yoke of fubordina- 
tipn. They ravaged the globe, which, when 
rcdyced to fubjeftion, they left ip a ftatc rather 
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B o^o K Qf lethargy than tranquillity. Tiieir defpotirm 
and military government opprcffed the people, 
cxtinguilhed the powers of genius, and degrade4 
the human race, 

CoNSTANTiNE pdflcd two laws, which, though 
Montcfquieu has not ventured to reckon them 
among the capfes of the decline of thc^ cnipirc, 
threw every thing into ftill greater diforder. 
The firft, diftated by imprudence and fanaticifm, 
though it appeared to be the cffefl: of humanity, 
affords a proof that great innovations are often 
attended with much danger j and that the origi- 
nal rights of mankind cannot always be made the 
ftandard of government. By this law, allflaves 
who ihould embrace chriftianity, were allowed 

, their freedom. Thus, while thofc who had hi- 
therto dragged on a precarious exiftencc, were 
reinftated in their primitive rights, the ftate was 
weakened; becaufe the proprietors of large trafts 
of land were deprived of the number of, hands 
neceflary for their improvement, and were for 
fome time reduced to the moft extreme indigence^ 
Qn the other hand^ the new convefts, having no 

' property ,themfelves, pr any certain means of 
fubfiftence, were •not able to exert themfclves in 
favour of* the ftatc, fp as to repair the injury 
which the government had done to their mafters. 
It is equally impoffible that they (hould have had 
any attachment to a ftate which did not afFord 
them fubfiftence, or to a religion, wliich the ir- 
tefiftible dcfire of liberty alone had induced them 
|o embrace* By another ediftj, paganifm was 

\ prphi^itcd throuj^hout the whole empire; and 
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riicfe extcnfive tJominions were thus inhabited by book 
men, whofe attachnient to each other, and to 
the ftate, was no longer fccured by the folemn 
ties of religion, nor . by the oaths of alle- 
giance. Having no priefts, no temples, no 
public, morals, they had no motives to excite 
them to repel an enemy, who (hould attack 
a government with which they were no longer 
connedkcd. 

Accordingly, the inhabitants of the north, 
when they rulhed upon the empire, found every 
thing ready to favour their invafion. Harafled 
in Poland and in Germany by fome nations which 
had. migrated from Great Tartary, they took a 
temporary poffeffion of certain provinces already 
ruined, till they were expelled by fucceeding 
conquerors of a ftill more ferocious difpofition. 
than themfelves, Thev were a fucceflion of 
waves, prefling upon, and driving away, cacji 
other. When thefe barbarians determined to 
fettle in the regions they had liid wafte, they di- 
vided countries which the Ronrians had formerly 
united. From that moment, all communication 
between thofe dates eftablilhed by accident, ne- 
ceflSty, or caprice, was at an Ad. The fwarms 
of pirates that infetted the feas, together with the 
fierce difpofition of the inhabitants on the fron- 
tiers, difcouraged every connexion that mutual 
convenience might have rendered neceffary. The 
fubjefts of every kingdom, that had any kind of 
^extent, were feparated from each other by infur- 
mountable obftacles; for the banditti, who in- 
setted the ro^ds, converted a journey of any length 

W9 
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B o^o K into a dangerous expedition. The nations of 
Europe, thus plunged a fecond tinie by flaver3F 
and defpair into that (late of infenfibility and in-r 
dolcnce, which niuft for many ages have bcca 
the primary ftate of the human race, derived 
little advantage from the fertility of their foilj 
and their induftry was exhaufted in the employ* 
mcnts of a favage.life. Trafts of country^ at no^ 
great diftancc, were to them of as little import* 
ance, as if they had not exiftedj nor had they 
3Miy further knowlcge of their neighbours, than 
as they happened to ex-citc their fears or thcip 
enmity, 

Thb accounts given by fome writers of thq 
wealth and fplendour of the^feventh century, are 
as fabulous as all the other miraculous things wo 
read of in the hiftory of thofe times. The cloth- 
ing then in ufe yras of fkins and coarfe woollen j 
the conveniences of life were not know'n. Bold 
and folid edifices were indeed erected, whicl^ 
prove, to what a degree of perfeftion an art may 
be carried, when it is the effed of the fucceflive 
and continual efforts of the nation that invented 
it. But an archite6ture fprung up in the forefts of 
the Druids, from-an imitation of the trees, which, 
Ibooting up into the air, form very acute-angled 
arches, and the branches of which bend down 
and are interwoven with each other, was not 
calculated to convey an idea either of the af- 
fluence or tafte of the age. Neither much, mo- 
pey, nor much knowlege o{ the arts, is required 
to pile up heaps of ftone by the hands of (laves, 
One inconteftibk pfQof of th^ indigence of the 
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people was, that taxes were levied in kind j and B 6 o K 
that even the contributions, which the inferior 
dergy paid to their fuperiors, confifted of pro- 
vifions. 

The fuperftition that prevailed, increafed the 
general darknefs. With fophifms and fubtlety it 
laid the foundations of a falfe fcience, with which 
it filled the minds of men, to the detriment of 
real knowlege. In the eighth, and the beginning 
of the ninth centwry, Rome, no longer the capi* 
tal of the mafters of the univerfe, attempted to 
^xercife her authority as before, in dcpofing of 
making kings. Deprived of inhabitants and 
ibWiers, by dint of opinions and religious tenets 
alone, flie afpircd to univerfal monarchy. By her 
management, princes were excited to take up 
arms againft each other, people againft their 
kings, and kings againft their people. All merit 
confifted in making war, and all virtue in obey* 
iiig the church. The dignity of monarchs was 
degraded by the claims of Rome, which infpired 
3 contempt for princes, without exciting the love 
of liberty. Literature was then comprifed in a 
few abfurd romances, and fome melancholy talesj 
the offspring of cloiftered indolence. This con* 
tributed to entertain that dejeftion of fpirit, and 
that propcnfity to the marvellous, fo favourable 
to the intei^fts of fuperftition. 

The face of the globe was again changed by two 
other nations. A people pouring in from Scandi- 
navia, and the Cimbrian Cherfonefus fpread them- 
felves to the north of Europe, which on the fouthr 
crn fide was harafled by the Arabs. The former 
8 were 
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were difciples of Wodin^ the latter o( Mohartnt* 
med J men who had equally difFufed the fanatir 
cifm of conqueft with that of religion. Charle- 
magne fubdued one of thefe nations, and main*^ 
tained his ground againft the other, Thefe inha- 
bitants of the north, called Saxoh$ ot Normansi 
were indigent, ill armed and undifciplined, of 
favage manners, and driven to combat and to 
death by mifery and fuperftition. Charlemagne 
was defirous of compelling them to change that 
religion which rendered them fo terrible, for an- 
other which would difpofe them to obedience. 
He was obliged to wade through feas of bloody 
and the crofs was erefted on heaps of flain. He 
was lefs fuccefsful againft the Arabs, conquerors 
of Afia, Africa, and Spain, and could not gain 
a footing beyond the Pyrenean mountains- 

The neceffity of repulfing the Arabs, but ef- 
pccially the Normans, occalioned the revival of 
naval enterprizes in Europe. Charlemagne in 
France, Alfred the Great in England, and fome 
cities of Italy, built fhipsj and thefe firft at- 
tempts towards navigation revived for a (hort time 
maritime comn^rce. Charlemagne eftablilhed 
great fairs, the principal of which was at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. This is the method of trading among 
people where commerce is ftill in it's infancy. 

The- Arabs, in the mean time, laid the founds 
ations of the moft extenfivc commerce that had 
been know'n fince the times of Athens and Car- 
thage. It is true, this was not fo much owen to 
the lights of cultivated reafon,. and to the pro- 
grefs of a good adminiftration, as to the extent of 
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their powcr^ and the nature of the country they b o o it 
poflelTcd. Matters of Spain, of Africa, of Alia 
Minor, of Perfia, and part of India, they intro-r 
duced reciprocal exchanges, from one region to 
another, of the commodities in different parts of 
their vaft empire. They extended thcmfelves 
gradually as far as the Moluccas and to China, 
fomctimcs as traders, fometimes as miffionaries, 
frequently as conquerors. 

Soon after this, the Vcnetians> Genoefe, and 
Arabs of Barcelona, went to Alexandria to buy 
up the merchandize of Africa and India, and difr 
pofcd of it in Europe. The Arabs, enriched by 
commerce, and fated with conqueft, were no 
longer the fame people who burnt the Alexanr 
drian library. They cultivated the arts and polite 
literature, and were diftinguifhed from other 
conquering nations by their improvements of the 
reafon and induftry of men. To them wc owe 
the fciences of^ algebra and chymiftry, new dif- 
coverics in aftronomy, new improvements in me- 
chanics and medicine, unknow*n to the ancients^ 
But, among the fine arts, poetry is the only one 
they have cultivated with fuccefs. 

At the fame period, the fubjefts of the Greek 
empire imitated the manufadtures of Afia; and 
had, through various channels, monopolized the 
riches of India. But the advantages they derived 
from both thefe circumftances, could not furvivc 
the fate of their empire ;- which had nothing to 
oppofe to the heroic and daring enthufiafm of the 
Arabs, but the weak and unmanly weapons of 
fcholattic logic;, and the controverfial armour of 

monks ; 
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B 6^0 It ^jiQ hjyj gained fiich an afceirdant, that the Erii- 

pcror tifcd to alk God pardon for the time he 

employed in affairs of ftate. Painting and fculp- 

forc vftrt rto longer knov^'n i and it was mattdf of 

eternal difpute whether images ought, or ought 

hot, to bb worftiipped. The Greeks^ furrounded 

by the ocean, arid in pofleflion of feveral iflands^ 

had yet nq maritime force ; they defended them- 

felves againft the naval power of Egypt and of 

the Safacens by wild firci the vain and precarious 

defence of a degenerate people. Conftantinople, 

not being in a condition to protetSt her maritime 

trade at a diftaiicej refigned it to the Genocfe, 

i^^ho feized Upon Caffa> which they made a flou- 

rifhing city^ 

The nobility of Europe acquired a tinfture of 
the manners of the Greeks and Arabs in their ri- 
diculous expeditions of the cfufades.- They grew 
Acquainted with their arts and their luxury, which 
afterwards became objefts of ncceflicy to them. 
The Venetians had a more extenfive demand for 
the goods they brought from the cart: j and the 
Arabs themfelves carried fome of them into 
France, England, and even into Germany. 

These powers had at that period neither fliip- 
ping nor manufatflures ; they laid reftraints upon 
commerce, and the charadter of a merchant was in 
no degree of cftimation. This ufeful fct of men 
were never refpefted among the Romans. They 
treated their merchants with as much contempt as 
their players, courtezans, baftards, flaves, arid gla- 
diators. The political fyftem, eftabliflied through- 
out Europe by the power and ignorance of the 

northera 
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northern nations, muft neceffarily have confirmed ^ ^^ ^ 
a prejudice, which owed it's rife t6 a barbarous 
pride. Our anceftors had the' abfurdity to adopt, 
as -the bafis of their government, a 'principle de-' 
ftruftive of all focietyj a contempt for ufeful 
labour. The only perfons in any degree of 
cftimation were the lords of manors, or fuch as 
had diftinguiflied themfelves in battle. The no- 
bles, it is well know'n, were fo many petty fove- 
reigns, who abufed their own power, and oppofed 
that of the monarch. The barons were fond of 
parade, avaricious, whimfical, and poor. Some- 
times they invited the merchants into their little 
dates, and at others extorted money from them. 
In thefe barbarous times y/cve eftabiifhed the 
feveral duties of tolls, of export and import, of 
paflage, of quarters, of ^fcheat, and other op^ 
preflions without number. All the bridges and 
highways were opened or flopped up at the will 
of the prince or his vaffals. The firft elements of 
commerce were fo totally unknow'n, that it was 
cuftomary to fix the price of commodities. The 
merchants were often pillaged, and always ill paid 
by the knights and barons.. Trade was carried on 
in caravans or companies which v/ent armed to 
th€, places where the fairs were kept. At thefe 
marts the merchants omitted nothing: that miffht 
engage the favour of the peoplci They were ge- 
ticrally accompanied by jugglers^ muficians, and 
buffoons. As there were then no large towns, 
and that neither public fpedlacles aiiu meetings, 
nor the fedentqiry pleafures of private focicty werq 
know'n, the fair time was the feafon for diverfions. 
Vol. I. C which. 
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B o^o K which, degenerating into difTolutcncft, gave a 
fanftion to the invcflEivcs 9nd fcvcritics x>f the 
clergy. The traders were frequently cxcomrou- 
nrcated« The people held thofe ftrangers in ab- 
horrence, who fupplicd their tyrants with fuper* 
liuities, and afibciated with men, whofe manners 
were fo repugnant to their prejudices and rude 
aufterity of life. The Jews, who foon engaged in 
all the branches of commerce, did not bring it 
into much repute^ They were then confidcrcd in 
the fame light throughout all Europe, as they are 
at this day in Poland and Turkey. As theit 
fortunes were increafing every day, they were 
enabled to advance money to merchants and 
tradefmen^ for which they demanded interefl: 
equivalent to the rifque they ran in vefting their 
capital in other hands. The fchoolmen were 
violent in oppofing this neceffary mcafurc, which 
their rude prejudices had taught them to con* 
demn. This theological determination of a point 
of a civil and political nature, was attended with 
fingular confequences. The magiftrates, blinded 
by an authority^ againit: even the unjuft exercife 
of which no one dared to appeal, denounced fen- 
tence of confifcation and ignominious penalties 
againft ufury, which, in thofe dark ages, the laws 
did not diftinguifh from the moft moderate in- 
terefl. It was at this junfture, that, to make 
themfelvcs amends for the dangers and mortifi- 
cations they were' expofed to in carrying on a 
commerce, which- was looked upon as odioys and 
Unlawful, the Jews abandoned themfelvcs to the 
'moft cxceffive rapacity. They were obliged to 
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add to the .price of money which may be ,efl:i- book 
mated by the wants of the perfon who borrows, 
by the credit of him who lends, and by a number 
of other circumftances, the price of infamy^ 
which is either of little value, or for which there 
ean be no compenfation. They became objedts 
af univerfal deteftation. Perfecuced, pillaged, and 
profcribcdi; they Invented bills of exchange, ^hich 
fecurcd the remains of their fortunes. The clergy 
declared the exchange ufurious, but it was of too, 
great utility to be abolilhed. One of the effeds 
it produced was to make the merchants more irt-* 
dependent of the prince, who treated them better, 
apprehending that they might tranfport their 
riches into other countries. 

The Italians, who are better know'n by tht 
name of Lombards, were the firft who took ad- 
vantage of this early change of ideas. They 
formed fmall communities, and procured the pro- 
tefliion of fome dates, who, on their account^ 
difpenfed with the laws againft ftrangers, which 
had been made in the barbarous ages. By virtpc 
of this indulgence, they became agents for all the 
foutbern parts of Europe* 

The inhabitants of the north began likewifc to 
Awake from their lethargy; but their r^ccovery 
.was later, and cffefted with greater difficulty. 
Hamburgh and Lubec, having attempted to opea 
a trade in the Baltic, were obliged to unite for* 
their mutual defence againft the pirates who in- 
iefted thofe latitudes; The fucccfs of this little 
combination encouraged other towns to enter in- 
to the confederacy; in a Ihorc time, this was 
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^ compofed of ^fourfcorc cities, whith had either 
' obtained or purchafed the privilege of being go*^ 
verned by their own laws, and formed a line of 
coniniunication from the Baltic to the "Rhine;- 
This aflbciation, which was the firft .modern one 
that adopted a regular fyftem of commerce, fap- 
plied the Lombards with naval ftores and other 
merchandife of the north, in exchange for the 
produce of Afia, Italy, and other fouthern 
countries. 

Flandsrs was the fcene of thefe fortunate 
tranfaftions J but it was not to it's fituation alone 
that it owed a diftindion fo favourable to it's in- 
terefts.: this m^ift likewife be attributed to it's 
numerous manufafturcs of fine cloth, and parti- 
cularly of tapeftry; which laft affords a, proof 
how little the arts of drawing and perfpedtive 
were then know*n. By thefe advantageous circum- 
ftances, the Low-Countries became the richeft, 
the mofl: populous, and the beft cultivated part > 

of Europe. 

The flourifliing condition of the inhabitants of 
Flanders, the Hanfe Towns, and fomc republics, 
who owed their profperity to their freedom, en- 
gaged the attention of moft of the reigning mo- 
narchs, in whofe dominions the right of citizens 
had hitherto been confined to the nobility and 
clergy ; the reft of their fubjcdls were flaves. 
But as foon as the cities were declared free, and 
had large iriimunities granted them, the mer- 
thants and mechanics entered into afibciations^ 
which rofe in eftimatiort as they acquired rfches* 
The fovereigns bppofcd thefe affbciations to the 

baron$< 
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' barons. Thus anarchy and feudal tyranny gra- 
dually decreafed. The tradefnnen became citizens, 
apd the third order of the ftate was reftored zq 
the privilege of being admitcM to the national 

aflembly. 

Montesquieu attributes to Chriftianity the 
honour of having abolifhed flaveryj but we 
venture to differ from him. When induftry and 
riches prevailed among the people, the prince^ 
began to hold them in fome eftimation; when 
the fovereign could avail himfelf of the riches of 
the people, to, gain advantages over the barons, 
laws were framed to put the people in a better 
condition. It was through that found policy, 
which commerce always introduces, and not 
through the fpirit of the Chriftian, religion, that 
kings were induced to beftow freedom upon the 
flaves of their vaflals, becaufe thofe flaves, when 
made free, became fubjefts. Pope AlexandeHIL, 
it is true, declared that Chriftians were to be ex- 
^cmpt from fervitude ; but this declaration was 
made merely to pleafe the kings of France and 
England, who were defirous of humbling tbieif 
vaflals. Had .he httjsn infpired by the love of juf- 
tice and humanity, he would not have faid that 
(the Chriftian alone, but that Man in general, 
was not born for flavery. He would have faid, 
that the perfon, who is a Voluntary flave, is a 
coward j that there are no lawful chains to bind 
-an unwilling flave j that he, who is not able to 
break thefe chains by force," is innocent in deli-r 
veering himfelf from them by flight; and that his 
pretendpd m^fter is an aflaflin^ if he fliould punifli 
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B o^o K ^ixh death an aftion to wl^ich nature gives a 
fandlion. Bw the Chriftian religion of the Church 
of Rome, is To far from prohibiting flavery^ that, 
in the catholic countries of Germany^ as in Bohe- 
mia and Polandj where the people are extremeljT 
bigoted to that communion^ they are ftill flaves i 
and the ecclefiaftical jurifdidions in thefe |^rt» 
have ftill their bondfmen, as they formerly had 
in France, without incurring the cenfure of the 
church. 

Im Italy, one might perceive the dawn of 
more profperous days, Th^ republics of Pifa,^ 
^enoa, and Florence, were eftabiilhe^ on the 
v^'ifcH principles : the fa6tion2^ of the Guelphs and 
Gibbelines, which hjid for fo many ag?s laid waftc 
thefe delightful countries, were at length ap- 
peafcd : trade flourifncd, and confequently learn- 
ing would foon be introduced, Venice was in 
the height of it*s jgloryj it*s navy, which eclipfed 
^hat 6f it's neighbours, checked the progrefs oi 
the maritime power of the Mammelucs and the 
^Turksi in commerce ^t was fuperior to all the 
European ftatcs taken together ^ it's inhabitants 
were numerous, and it's riches immenfc j the re- 
venues were well managed, and the people were 
content ; the republic borrowed money of tht ' 
richer fubjcifts, from motives, not of ncceflity, 
but of policy. The Venetians were the firft peo- 
ple who found out the fecret of attaching rich 
individuals to the intereft of government, by 
inviting theni to veft (bme part of their fortune 
in the public fdnds. At Venicie there were ma- 
hufadlyres of filk, gold, and filver^ it fupplicd 
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fwcigwrs with fhips : it's works in gold ^nd fil- 
vcrwcrc the bcft, and almoft the only ones, o^ 
that time. The inhabitants were cvcn^ccufed of 
extravagance in having gold and filirer plate, and 

,^ other utcniils of the fame materials-. TheJ^ were 
not^ however, without fumptuary laws ; but thefe 
laid no reftraint on a ipecies of luxury, by which 
the fums expended were prefervcd to the ftiate. 
The noblemen united oecdnomy with Iplejpidour ; 
the opulence of Venice revived the archite&uf febf 

~ Athens i and upon the whole there was magnifi^ 
cence as well as elegance in their luxury : the 
people were ignorant, but the nobles were en- 
liglitcned : the government oppofed th^ attempts 
of the popes with firmnefs and prudence. Siama^ 
Fen^ziani, pci CbrijHaniy faid one of their fenators^ 
who expreffcd in thefe words the fenfe of the 
whole fenate ; for at that rtirly period tftcy de- 
bafed the priefthood, though they Ihould rather 
have made it ufeful to* morality; which, how- 
ever, was more rigid and pure among the yene* 
tians than among the other people of Italy. Their 
troops were very different from thofe mifcrable 
CcndottierL whofe name was fo much more terrible 
than their- arms. Venice Was the feat of polite-* 
'nefs; and fociety was then under lefs reftraint 
from ftate inquifitors, than it has been fince the 

• republic began to be jealous of the power of it'^ 
neighbours, and diffident of it's own ftrength. 

In the fifteenth century, Italy far furpaOed the 
other ftates of Europe. The moft extravagant 
and moft perfecuting fpirit of fupcrftition, which 
the place of every kind of merit, and 
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BOOK fo many fecret artifices and cruel oppreflJons, was,' 
however, the means of rele^fing Spain gradually 
from the Arabian yoke; it's fcveral provinces had 
lately been united by the marriage of Ferdinand 
And Ifabella, and t(ie conqueft of Granada; and 
it's power was even equal to that of France. The 
fine wool of Caftile and Leon was prepared at 
Segovia, and the cloths manufafturcd from it 
were fold all over Europe, and even in Alia. 
The perpetual efforts the Spaniards were obliged 
to make to prefervc their liberty, infpire4 them 
"with refolution and confidence j their fuccefs had 
elevated their minds i and, being unenlightened, 

' thev abandoned themfeives to all the enthufiafm 
of chivalry and religion. Confined to a penin- 
fula, and having no immediate intercourfc wdth 

. other nations, they ddfpifed them i and displayed 
that fort of prbud difdain, which, either among 
individuals or communities, is ufually the cha- 
rafteriftic of ignorance. They were the only 
people that maintained a (landing body of in- 
fantry, which was excellent. Having been for 
many ages involved in war, their foldiery was in-. 
difputaWy fupefior to that of the other ftates of 

' Europe. - ' 

The Portuguefe were nearly of the fame kind 
of turn y but their monarchy was better regulated 
than that of Callile, and the adminiftration was 
conduced with more eafe after the redudtibn of 
the Moors by the conqueft of Algirva. 

In France, Lewis XI. had ju ft lowered the 
power of the great vaffals, raifed that of jhe ma- 
gillracy, and made the nobles fubfervient to the 
>j ■■ ■■ . . . ■ ^ ■ • • laws. 
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laws. The people of France, growing lefs de- ^ ^ ® ^ 
pendent on their lords, muft neceflarily become, 
in a ftiort tinne, more induftrious, more aftivc, 
and more refpeftable; but induftry and com'- 
merce could not flourifh on a fudden, Re^foa 
muft of courfc make but a flow prc^refs in the 
midft of thofc comnrtotions which were ftill exci- 
ted by the great, and under the reign of a prince 
devoted to the moft abominable fuperftition^ 
The barons were diftinguiflicd 6nly by their fa- 
yage pomp; th sir revenues were fcarce fufEcient 
to entertain in their fuite a train of gentlemen 
without employment, who defended t,hem againft 
the fovereign and the laws. The expences of their 
table were immoderate ; and this barbarous lux- 
ury, of which there are ftill too many remains, af- 
forded no encouragenrvent to any of the ufcful arts* 
But neither the manners nor the language of thofe 
times partook of that decency Avhich diltinguHhes 
the fuperior ranks of citizens, and procures them 
refpcd from the reft. Notwithftanding the cour- 
tefy enjoined to the knights,' coarfe and rough 
manners ftill prevailed among the great; the na^- 
tion had then the fame charafter of inconfiftence 
it has fince preferved, and which a nation wilj 
ever have, whofe morals and cuftoms are not con- 
formable to the laws. The councils iflued innu^ 
merable, and frequently contradictory edicls^ but 
the prince readily difpenfed with the obfervancc 
of them. By this cafy difpofition of the fovereign, 
the inconveniences which would have arifen from 
a multitude of laws incontidcrately made by the 
French miniftry, have been happily prevented. 

England, 
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K o o x: England, left opulent, and Icfs induftriou^ 
^ ly ^ tKan France, vras compofed of infolent barons, 
dcfpotic bifhops, and a people who were tired of 
their yoke -, a certain reftlcfs difpofition prevailed 
rn the nation, which muft ncceflarily, iboner or 
lattr, lead them on to liberty. This charader 
owed it's rife to the abfurd tyranny of William 
the Conqueror, ahd the cruel difpofition of feveral 
of his fucceffors. The intolerable nbufc of power 
had made the Englifli extremely jealous of their 
fovereigns \ the very name of king carried with' 
it the idea of terror j and thefe fentiments, tranf* 
« lYiitted from father to fon, afterwards laid the 

foundation of that form of government they now 
have the happinefs to enjoy. The long conten- 
tion between the houfcs of York and Lancafter, 
while it raifcd a martial fpirit and an impatience 
of flavery, /involved the nation, at the fame time, 
in poverty and confufion. The Englifti wool was 
thenmanufadurcd in Flanders, and wasexported^ 
as well as it's lead and tin, in veflels belonging to 
the Hanfe Towns. The principles of navigation, 
of internal policy, jurifprudence, luxury, and the 
fine arts, were entirely unknow'n in England; ,at 
the fame tirhe that it was overburthened with a 
' multitude of rich convents and hofpitals, Thefc 
convents were the ufual refort of thediftrefled no- 
bles, as the hofpitals were of the commor\ people; 
idlenefs and barbarous manners were encouraged 
by thefe fuperftitious inftitutions. 

Germany, which had long been agitated by 
quarrels between th^ emperors and the popes', 
and by inteftine wars, had at this time begun to. 
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enjoy a ftatc of tranquillity. Order had taken ^ ^^ ^ 
place of anarchy, and t;ihc inhabitants of this 'cx-r *.^ ' ' - 
tenfivc country, who, though ftrangers to wealth 
smd comnierce, were vcrfed in the arts of war 
and agriculture, had nothing to fear from their 
neighbours, neither could they be formidable to 
them. The feudal fyftem, fo fatal to mankind . 
in other countries, here aflumed a milder afpe6t % 
the princes prefiding over this large portion of '' 
the Eurppean continent, generally fpeaking, go* 
verncd their refpedive ftates with a degree of mo^ 
deration j they feldom abufed their authority, and 
if the peaceable poffeffion of their inheritance 
could compenfate the want of, liberty, the Gcr-* 
ftians were happy; commerce and induftry wer« 
entirely confined ^to the free cities, ,and to .the 
towns included in the Hanfeatic league; the mines 
of Hanover and S.^5^ony were not yet difcovcred i 
inoney was fcarce j the farmer fold a few horfcs to 
ftrangers, nor h^d the princes yet introduced the 
trafBc of the human fpecies ; the expences of the 
table, and a variety of equipages were the only 
articles of luxury ; the nobles and the clergy iq* 
toxicated themfelves, without difturbing the go^ 
vernment ; it was wkh fome difficulty that the 
gentry were diflliaded from amufing themfelves 
with robbing on the highways ; their manners 
Were fayage, and, during the two fucceeding cen- 
turies, the German troops were more diftinguifhed 
by their cruelties than by their difciplinc and 
braverv. » 

The northern countries had made lefs progrefs 
than Germany. Oppreffed by the nobles and 

prieftsj 
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^i^ ^ prieft'S, the inhabitants no longer retained that en- 
thufiaftic love of glory with which the religion of 
Wodin had formerly infpired them; nor were 
they yet acquainted with thofe wife inftitutions 
which fome pf them have fince borrowed from, 
better forms of government. Their power was. 
fo inconfiderable, that a fingle Hanfe Town was 
capable of intimidating the three potentates of 
the north. They recovered their national im- 
portance after the reformation, and under the au- 
fpices of Frederic and Guftavus Vafa, 

The Turks were ftrangcrs to the fci^nce of go* 

ycrnment: they had no knowledge of the arts, nor 

tafte for cqnimerce : but the JaniiSaries were the 

bed troops in the wQf Id ; and there wanted but 

one fingle verfe to be added to the Coran, to 

make thofe people, over whom religion has 

hitherto had fo much influence, becorne the maf- 

ters of the world. If Mohammed, after having 

faid, ^hou jhalt return to the enemy the month of 

calamity for the month <;f calamUy^ had added: And 

thou Jhalt defpife the vain kngwlege gf the fir anger \ 

the art of war is the, only one fhcu Jhalt learn fronk 

him\ the freedom of Europe wogld th^n hav^ 

been at an end. Whoever ihall teach the per^ 

fedtion of the military art to the Turks, wijl be 

the common enemy of all nations. The Janif- 

faries, thofe attendants on a defpot whom they 

keep in awe, or to whom they infure refpeft'i 

whom they fix upon the throne, or ftrangle at 

pleafure, had at that time fome great men for 

their leaders. They fubverted the empire of the 

Greeks, who were infatuated wifh theology, an<J 

fiupified 
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ftupified by fupcrftition. Some of the inhabit- ^ ^-^ ^ 
ants of this nnild climate, who cultivated litera- 
ture and the artsj- abandoned their fubjugated 
country, and took refuge in Italy j whither they 
were followed by maniifictorers and traders. 
Competency, peace, profperityi the ambition of 
excelling in every accompliflinryent, and tht dc^ 
fire of new plcafures, which is infpired by good 
governments, favoured the revivalof letters in 
the country of the ancient Romans j and the 
<}reeks brought to the Italians a better know* 
lege of good models, and a tafte fot antiquity. 
The art of printing was invented; and though 
for a long tirhe the difcovery was of little ufc 
while the people continued in a ftate of poverty 
and indolence, yet when corhmerce and the arts 
had made fome progrefs, it diffufed the know- 
lege of books, A love of ftudy prevailed, and 
the ancients were univerfally admired : but they 
had no rivals except in Italy. 

Rome, which in every age has almoft alwm 
affumed a charafter the beft adapted to the pre* 
fcnt moment, feemed difpofed no longer to en- 
courage that ignorance which had lb long and /o 
materially been fubfcrvient to her interefts. She 
protefted polite literature, and fuch of the arts as 
depended more on imagination than reafon. The 
mod ignorant prieft is Well aware, that rcprefent- 
ations of a terrible divinity, mortification,. felf- 
dcnial> aufterity, melancholy, and terror, are fo 
many expedients to gain an afcendant over the 
minds of men, by engaging them deeply in reli* 
gious matters* But there are times .when thefc 

expedients 
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B do i; expedients h^ve but little cffca. Men who have 
grow'n rich in peaceful ftates^ are fond of enjoy* 
ing themfelves s they diflike the duU road of lifc;^ 
End are eager in their purfuit of pleafqres. When 
furs began to be eftablilhedj with entertainments 
of fportSi dancing, and other recreations^ the 
clergy, who obfcrved that the love of feftivity 
niade the people lefs religious, prohibited thefe 
iports^ and excommunicated thofe who bore a part 
in them. But finding that no regard was paid to 
their cenfures, they changed their plan, and de^ 
termined to take thefe amufements into their own 
hands. Such was the origin of facrcd comedy* 
The death of St. Catherine, afted by the monk» 
of St. Dcnys, rivalled the fuccefs of the players. 
Mufic was introduced into the churches; aad 
even farces were exhibited there. The feftivals 
jialled la File des fowc t£ de VAnty tf des Imocens^ 
proved as entertaining to the people, as the farcQS 
that were afted in the public places. If often 
happened, that, attrafted^ by the mere love of 
apnyfement, they left the dances of the Gypfies, 
to join in the proceflion for the feftival of St. 
John. As the Italians improved in politenefs, 
their pleafures became more refined j and the de- 
cency that was introduced into <heir common 
feafts and public entertainments, afforded Icls 
pretence for the cenfures of the priefts, ajnd pro- 
cured them a toleration. The merit of bein .; able 
to read, had. been long confined to '\vr> < ■ .'.^'s pf 
meni but when it beciaic a more ^ien ' n- 

pliftiment, they qouM no \o:\t^ ' '^-^ . ' ves 

■ of this difl:ii>6lion : and fiadi.v; \ .; >- - - . s 
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the road to fame, they were acnbitious of thioing • 
in literary purfuits.^ The popes, who cryoyed aa 
opulent and 4>eaceful fovereignty in the volup* 
fuous region of Italy, laid afide their aiuftericy« 
Their pourt begame an agreeable one. The cul* 
tivation of literature was confidered as a new ex- 
pedient to eftablifti their authority over the minda 
of men. Genius was cherifhed, and marks ,of 
honour were conferred upon great artifts. Ra^ 
phael died but a fhort time before he was to have 
been created a cardinal ; and Petrarch had the 
honours of a triumph. As little conformable as 
this good tafte, and th^fe new amufcments, may 
appear to the fpirit of the gofpel, they were evi* 
dentiy calculated to promote the intereft of the 
papal throne. The fine arts and learning fervc 
to ornament this ecclefiaftical ftrufturei but phi* 
lofophy demolifties it. Thus, while the church 
of Rome favoured polite literature and the fine 
arts, it difcountenanced Ihe more accurate fci- 
cnces. Poets were crowned with laurels j but 
philofophers were perfecuted. Galileo from his 
prifon might have beholden TalTo carried in tri- 
umph to the capitol, if thofc men pf great genius 
had been coter^poraries-, 

It was now time that philofephy and learning 
fhould lend their fupport to mofality and reafon. 
The church of Rome had taken all imaginable 
pains to fubvert thofe prinjciples of jufticc which 
nature had implanted in all mankind. The fingic 
maxim, that the pope had a right to the fove- 
reignty of all empires, fappcd the foundation of 
all fociety and public virtpc ; this maxim, how- 
jt ever, 
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ever, had for a long time prevailed, together 
with that horrid doftrine, which not only per- 
mitted but enjoined hatred and perfecution to- 
wards all whofc religious opinions were not agree- 
able to thofe of the Ron[>i(h churchy Indulgences^ 
a fpecies of expiation which might be purchafed 
for' all crimes, or if any thing can be ftill more 
monftrous, for crimes to be committed in future j 
dilpenfations for breaking faith with the enemies 
of the pontiff, though they were of the fame reli- 
gion; that article of belief which teaches, that 
the merit of the juft may be transferred to the 
wicked ; vices of all kinds exemplified in the 
lives of the popes, and other religious perfons> 
\vho ought to have fet examples to the people ; 
above all, that greateft reproach to humanity, the 
inqulfition t all thefc horrid enormities made Eu- 
rope appear to be rather th^ haunt of tygers and 
fcrpentSi than a vaft country inhabited or culti- 
vated by mem 

Such was the ftate bf Europe, when the Por* 
tuguefe monarch, at the head of an aClivci gene- 
rous and intelligent people^ furrounded by neigh- 
bours who ftill preyed upon each other, formed a 
plan of extending his dominions by fea and land.- 
jTirfttoft* It was ah opinion generally prevailing, that it 
i« o^ ^?* ^^^ impofiible to fail acrofs the Atlantic Ocean j 
Into thofe . and that the weftern coafts of Africa, fcbrched by 
it was^ftp- the torrid zone, were uninhabitable. This pre- 
iiu!So^f*A- jvjdice might have been removed by confulting 
taiantii for^ fome Writings of antiquity, which had been faved 
from the deftruftive hand of time^ and the devaf* 
tations of ignorance } but men at that period Were 

not 
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iibt fufficiently converfant M»ith thefe learned b o o it 
•works, to difcovcr truths in them which arc not 
Very diftinftly fpoken of. Our information upon 
thefe important objefts, was to proceed from the 
Moors and the Arabs, who had already commu- 
nicated fo much knowlcge to Europe. Theft 
people, failing acrofs a fea that was deemed im- 
prafticable, drew immenfe riches from a country 
fuppofed to be on fire* Some expeditions under- 
taken to Barbary brought the fource of their good 
fortune to light; and it was refolved to go in 
fcafch of it. This projeft was formed by adven- 
turers of all nations i but Henry, fon of John I* 
king of Portugal, was the only one who adopted 
wife meafures in the purfuit of it. 

This prince availed himfelf of the little know- 
legc which was preferved among the Arabs. At 
Sagres, acityof Algarva, an obfervatory Was efta- 
blilhed by his orders^ where the young noblemeil 
compofing his court were ihftrufted. He had a 
confiderable fhare in the invention of the Aftro- 
labe, and was the firft who was fenfiblc of the ad- 
vantages that might be drawn from the compafs, 
which, though already kniw'n in Europe, had 
never been applied to the purpofcs of navigation. 

The pilots, who ftudied under his direction, 
in the year 141 9 difcovered Madeira, which fome 
learned men have confidered as the poor remain^ 
of the ifland anciently called Atalantis. But it is 
a qucftion whether there ever was fych an ifland j 
and if fo> what was it*s fituatidh and extent ? 
Thefe are points upon which wc naay form our 
opinion, according to the degree ©f confidence 

Vol. L D wc 
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B o o It Yfc place in Diodoras Siculus and Plato, and ac-« 
cording to the manner in which we interpret what 
they fay upon the.fubjeck* * After haviag gonls 

* over the iflands in the neighbourhood of the 

* pillars of Hercules/ fays the firft of thefe wri- 
ters, * we proceed to fpeak of thofc which are 

* forther advanced in the ocean> going towards 

* the weft. In the fea bordering upon Lybia, 

* there is one very famous iflandat the diftancc 

* of feveral days fail from the continent/ ' 
DioiDORvs then enlarges upon the population^ 

manners, law»j fertility^ and remarkable things 
of this iQand i after which he continues thus : 

* In the moft remote times of antiquity, this 
' ifland was difcovered by the Phoenicians, They 

* pafled the pillars of Hercules, and failed inta 
« the ocean. Near thefe pillars they founded 

* Gade'ira or Cadix. They had failed through 

* the feas beyond the piHars> and along the coaft 
^ of Lybia, when they were overtaken by a vio-f 

* lent-ftorniy which threw thena out at fea into 

* the main ocean. After having experienced fe- 
« veral days of bad weather^ they arrived at th^ 
' aforementioned iiland. They publifhed an ac- 

* count of this voyage j and formed the proje6fe 

* of a fetdenfient in this new country : but the ^ 
' Carthaginians. Oppofed it, apprehending that it 
.* would depopulate their country.* 

Let us now confider what is become of this* 
iQand, which is/io longer to be found. Wc may 
perhaps learn ,this from PlatOw 

In his dialogue intitled Timseus, Critias ad- 
drefles himfelf {p Socrates in the following terms: 

... .. ; jSolon 
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^ Solon was the intimate friend of Dropidas our ^ o^^ '^' 

f anccftor. Dropidas regretted much chat public 

^ alFairs had diverted Solon from the turn he had 

' for poetry, and had prevented him from finifti- 

^ ing his poem upon the Atalantis* He had 

^ brought the fubjedt of it with him from hi» 

' yoyage into Egypt. Solon nfed to fay, that 

^ the inhabitants of SaVjs, a city fituatcd at the 

^ point of the Delta, at the place where the 

^ Nile divides itfclf into two branches,., thought 

^ themfclves to be fprung from the Athenians, 

* whofe lance, fword, buckler, and other armir 
^ they had preferved among {hem* To this opi- 
^ nion prevailing in the ifland, he attributes tht^ 

* honours he received from the inhabitants : there 
^ it was that this legiflator, poet, and philofo^ 
^ pher, Converfing with the priefts, and entcr- 
^ raining them with accounts of Prometheus thfe 
^ firft of mankind, of Niobc, of the deluge of 
^ Deucalion, and other fimilar traditions, one cfi 

* the priefts exclaimed, *' O Solon, Solon ! yott 
^* Greeks are (liil in a ftate of infancy j there is 
*^ not a fingle old man amongft you. You mif- 
** take emblematical fables for fads. You have 
*^ no knowlege but of one deluge, which how-* 

ever has been preceded by many others* It ii 
a long time (ince Athens hath exifted* It is i 
long time that it hath been civilized. It is a 
^^ long time that it's name hath been famous in 
** Egypt on account of exploits of which you are 
^' ignorant, and the hiftory of which is configned 
*^ in our archives* * There it is that you may in* 
^^ form yourieif of the aQttquities of your (;nyJ* 
i - D 2 Tut 
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B ao K The prieft, after having explained in a very' 
fenfible and beautiful manner the caufes of the 
ignorance of the Greeks^ proceeds in the follow- 
ing manner : 

" There it is that you will learn howglorioufly 
^ the Athenians in ancient times fubdued a for- 
**' midable power that had difpcrfed itlelf in Eu- 
** rope and Afia, by a fudden irruption of war- 
♦* riors iffuing from the midft of the Atlantic 
** Ocean. A confiderable extent of land, fituated 
'^ oppofite to the mouth of the ftreight called the 
•* Pillars of Hercules, was furrounded by this 
** fca. It was a region more extenfive than Afia 
*' and Lybia taken together. Between this coun- 
" try and the ftreight there was a number of 
** other fmaller iflands* • 

^* The country of which 1 have been fpeaking 
*' to you^ or the ifland Atalantis, was governed 
** by confederate fovereigns. In an expedition 
*« of thcir's, they feized upon Lybia as far as 
" Egypt oil one fide> and on the other upon all the 
*^ countries as faf as Tyrrhenia. We were all 
^* flaves, and your anceftors were the perfons who 
" recovered bur liberty. They led their fleets 
<« againft the inhabitants of this ifland, and de- 
«^ fcated them. But a greater misfortune than 
5« this ftill awaited them. A fliort time after,* 
" their whole ifland was funkj and this territory, 
" more extenfive than Europe and Afia taken to- 
V gether, difappeared in an inftant*" 
. What a fund for refledion doth not this quota- 
tion afford us ? A heap of moving fands is the 
fpot upon which man rcpofesj or exerts his facuU 
: . tiesi 
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ttes; he ruflics, by his projefts, into eternity j ^ o o k 
while a concurrence of fatal caufes may unfold ^ ■ * -v*w 
icfelf in an inltant^ and annihilate him^ together 
with the fuperb edifices he hath eredted. 

Oni^ circumftance that contributes to ftrcngthen 
the two preceding teftimonies is, that the fea 
which at this day bears the name of Atlantic, is 
not of any cormderable depth } and that at a great 
diftance from it's (hores, we find the varec and 
other marine fubftances, which indicate the cx- 
iftence of an ancient continent. 

But whether this country were real or imagi- Difcnwyo/ 
nary, ftill there is a tradition which has gained PrefentftlTe 
much credit, that at the arrival of the Portuguefe, ®^^**''»^°*** 
the ifland of Madeira was covered with forefts j 
that thefe were fet on fire, that they continued 
burning during the whole courfe of feven years, 
and that at the end of that period, the foil was 
found to be of an extraordinary fertility. Accord- 
ing to the calculation of the year 1768, the Portuj 
guefe have formed uppn this territory, which is five 
and twenty miles in length, and ten in breadth, 
a population of fixty three thpufand nine hundred 
and thirteen fouls, of all ages, and of both fexcs 5 
which are diftributed in forty-three parifties and 
ftvcn fmall towns, befide the town of punchal, 
built with no great ihare of tafte, ypon the fouth- 
crn coaft, in a fertile valley, ancj at the foot of 
fbmc mountains, the gentle flope of which is co- 
vered with gardens and very agreeable villas. The 
city is travcrfed by feven or eight rivulets, more 
or lefs confiderable. It's road, which is the only 
feot where it is allowed to load and unload fhips, 

D 3 and 
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B o^o K and confeqnently the only one where the cuftotft* 
are fettle<i, is very fafe during mod of the year. 
When it happens^ which is very feldom, that the 
winds blow from between the fouth-eaft and the 
V^eft-north-weft quarter, paffing by the fouch, it 
k neceflary to go out of this rogid 5 but it is a for-? 
tunatc circumftance that the bad weather may be 
forefeen four-and-twenty hours previous to it's 
coming on. 

The gaps in the mountains, the blackifli co- 
lour of the ftones, and the lava mixed with the 
foilj are all fo many indications of an ancient voU 
cano on this fpot. Accordingly, there is very lit- 
tle corn gathered here ; ^nd the inhabitants are 
obliged to draw from foreign parts three^fourtha 
of what they confume, 

The vineyards are the only refource of the in- 
habitants. They occupy the declivity of feveral 
mountains, the funrimit^ of which are planted 
with chefnut trees. Rows of pomegranate, orange, 
lemon, myrtle, and wild rofetrees, fill up the in- 
termediate fpace. The grapes ufually grow qnder 
bowers, and ripen in the ihade. The trees which 
produce them are watered by numberlefs rivuletSj, 
which, iffuing from the heights, do not lofe 
ihemfelves in the plains, till after they have gone 
through an infinite number of windings among 
the plantations. Some of the proprietors hav9 
acquired or ufurped the right of turning thefc 
ftreams conftantly to their advantage 5 others have 
them only once, twice, or thrice in a week. Thofc 
even who want to plant a new vineyard under a 
burning clioiate, and in a dry foil, where waters- 

ing 
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ing is indifpenfably neceffary, cannot partake of ^ ^^^ ^ 

this privilege, without purchafing it at a very high 

price, 

. The produce of the vines is always divided into 

ten fliarcs : one belongs to the kings, another to 

the clergy, four parts to the proprietor, and as 

many to tjje cultivator. 

The ifland brings forth fevcral forts of wine. 
The belt and fcarceft fort is drawn from a plant 
brought originally from Candia. it has a deli- 
cious kind of fwcetnefs, is kpow'n by the name of 
Malmfey Madeira, and is fold for one hundred 
piftoles* the pipe, . The Madeira^ which is dry, 
does not coft more than fix or feven hundred li- 
vres f ; and the prfncial vent for it is in England. 
The wines of an inferior quality, and the pipe 
of which does not exceed four or five hundred li-* 
vres§, are deftined for the Eaft Indies, for certain 
iflands, and for the continent of North America; 

The vintages commonly yield about thirty 
thoufand pipes. Thirteen or fourteen thoufand of 
the beft wines are difperfed in difl^ereht parts of 
the globe : the reft is confumed in the country, 
or changed into vinegar and brandy for the con- 
fumption of the Brazils. 

The public revenue here is raifcd by tithes 
generally laid upon all produftions; by ^ tax 
of to per cent, upon every article of import, and 
1 2 per cent, upon every article of export, Thefe 
objefts, taken together, yield a revenue of 

* 41 1. 13 s. 4 d, at 8 s. 4 d. the piftole. f From 25 1. to 
fjl. and upwards. § From 16 1. to 20 1. and upwards. ^ 

P 4 2,700,000 
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2,700,000 livres || . Such, however, arc the Vices 
of adminiftration, that fcarcc any part of this 
confiderablc funi returns to the mother country. 

The colony is governed by a chief, whofe do- 
minion extends likewifc over Porto-Santo, in 
which there arje no more than feven hundred in- 
habitants and fome vineyards; over the falvages 
)vhich are ftill lefs profitable j and over fome other 
fmall iflands which are entirely uninhabited, ex* 
cept in filhing fcafons. For the defence of this 
important fettlement, the goverjpor is allowed no 
more than one hundred regular troops j but he 
has three thoufand militia at his difpofal, who are 
affembled and exercifed for one month in every 
year. The whole of this corps, both officers and 
private men, ftrve without pay 5 nor are the pofts 
lefs folicited for on that account, They intitle 
|.hofe thofe who obtain thenT to fomq diftindions 
of rank, of which people are more eager in thi^ 
iQand, than in any other part of the worlds 
Yovigesof ^ After the difqovcry of Madeira, the Eortu-* 
nuefe to?he gu^zc dif^dcd their fl^g towards the weftem parts' 
^o^nrmpotof ^f Africa. It. has- generally been thought that 
they were the firft Europeans who landed on thefe 
barbarous coafts. It appears, however, that the? 
Normans bad beep tl)erc more than a century be- 
fore th^tp ; and that thcfe navigators, whofe ex- 
peditions are but top littl^ kpow*n, had fQrme4 
fome trifjing fettlemcntf thpre, which had fubfifted 
till the year 141 Q. At this period, the calamities; 
in which France was involved, withdre^v the at- 

11 112,500!. 
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tcntion of thefc p^coplc from advantages obtained ® 
at fo great a diftance. 

The firft expeditions of the Portuguefe into 
Guinea were nothing more than piracies. Thefe 
bold and cruel navigators^ clothed in fteel^ and 
armed with thunder, fnatched from the hands of 
a people who were aftonifhed, divided, and daf- 
tardly, the benefits that nature or chance had be- 
flowed upon them. Rapine, carried to fo mon- 
ftrous an excefs, was at length put an end to ; and 
this was, when the people came to underftand each 
other. Then it was that trade fucceeded to plun- 
der i and fome exchanges were made, which, how- 
ever, were feldom condufted with entire freedom, 
or founded on ftrift juftice. At length, the court 
of Lifbon thought that it's intercfl, as well as it's 
glory, was concerned, in fubjefting thofe that were 
fuppofed to be the moft fertile parts of this ex- 
tenfive region to it's own empire ; and the execu- 
tion of this projeft, more brilliant, perhaps, than 
it was wife, met with few obftacles. In order to 
give a degree of ftability to thcfe conquefts, it 
was judged neceflary to multiply fortrefles, to dif- 
fufe the religion of Europe throughout the coun- 
try, and to keep the natives in perpetual igno- 
rance. 

In the reign of John II. an intelligent prince, 
who firft declared Lifbpn a free port, and under 
whofc aufpices a new method was adopted of ap- 
plying aftronomy to navigation, the Portuguefe 
doubled the Gape, which is at the extremity of 
Africa. It was then called the Gape of Storms j 
i>ut the prince, who forefaw that it would open a 
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paiTage to India^ gave it the name of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

^"pofuf. Emanuel purfued the plan marked out by his 
toefeiotiie prcdeccffors. On the i8th of July 1497, he fent 
out a fleet confifting of four ihips, and gave the 
command of it to Vafco de Cama. This admiral^ 
having weathered feverai ftorms in his cruife along 
the eaftern coafls of Africa^ and attempted feas 
before unknow'n^ landed at length in In4ofl:an> af-* 
ter a voyage of thirteen months. 

AsiA> of which Indoftan is one of the richefl: 
*bki?dil P*rts, is a vaft continent, lyings according to the 
fctiptioa of obfervations of the Ruffians, the truth of which has^ 
been juftly doubted, between the 4^ and the 
aoyth ilegree of longitude. It extends, in a di- 
redion from one pole to the other, from the 77 th 
degree of northern to the loth degree of fouthern 
latitude. That part of this large continent which 
is lituated in the temperate zone, between the 
.;35th and 50th degree of latitude, appears to be 
higher than the reft : it is bordered both towards 
the north and fouth by two vaft chains of moun- 
tains, which run almoft from the weftern extre- 
mityof AQa Minor and the coafts of the Black 
Sea^ to the ocean that waQies the coafts of China 
and Tartary towards the eaft. Thefe two chains 
are united by othjsr intermediate chains, in a di- 
reftion from fouth to north j they branch out to- 
wards the Northern, the Indian, and Eaftern 
oceans, and appear like fo many bulwarks raifed 
between the beds of the large rivers which roll 
|hrough thefe immenfe regions* 

S'JCH 
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SircH is thfi great bafis which nature has raifed to • ^^ ^ 
fupport the fabric of Afia. In the inland parts of 
this vaft country, the earth is nothing more than 
a moveable fand, yielding to the impulfe of the 
winds ; there is not the lead appearance either of 
calc^ireous ftonepr marble j no petrified (hells, or 
other foiCls, are to be found ; the beds of mine^ 
rals lie upon the furface. AH thefe ph£non[^<Hia> 
joined to the obfervations made with the baro- 
i^eter, are proofs of the great elevation of tliis 
central part of AGa, to which -the moderns have 
given the name of the Littk Bucharia* 

From thefe heights, which form a kind of gir- 
dle, furrounding this immenfe and unfruitful re* 
gion, feveral larg€ ftreams arife that run in differ- 
ent channels. The fragments of barren earth, 
which are perpetually carrried down t>y thefe ri- 
vers towards the feveral extremities of Afia, form 
fo many barriers againft the fea^ and promife a (la- 
bility and duration to this continent, fuperior to 
that of any othen Perhaps it will be it's fate to 
fee the reft repeatedly buried under the waters, 
before it fufFers any encroachment itfelf, 

The Cafpian fea alone has preferved it*s ftation 
within the limits of this vaft traft of land, which 
has been emerging from the deep through a feries 
of ages. It is evidently the refervoir of thofe large 
rivers that fall into it. Some philofophers have 
imagined, but without ^ny foundation, that it 
communicated with the ocean and the Black Sea by 
fubterraneous pafTages. Againft fuch conjeftures 
it may be urged, that the evaporation would be 
fufBcient to ca^ry ofF the water, as faft as it was 

conveyed 
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^ ^i.^ ^ conveyed there by the rivers 5 and that thefe fub^* 
terraneous paflages might eafily be obftrufted by 
the mud and fand which the waters would carry 
along with them. It is for this rcafon alfo that; 
the Cafpian fea is falt^ as all the lakes are which 
receive the waters of rivers without pouring them 
out again. It appears certain from the obferva* 
dons made with the barometer at Aftracan, that 
the furface of the Cafpian is below the level of 
the two neighbouring fcas j confequcntly, it is 
equally probable^ that itfhould communicate with 
thofe feas by overflowings from their furface ; as 
that it fliould furnifh them with water by means 
of fubterraneous canals. 

The frozen ocean, which extends along the 
northern coafts of Siberia, renders them inacceffir 
ble, if we may believe the accbunts given by the 
Rylfians. They tell us, that it is in vain to ex- 
pcft to find a new paflage by this fea from Europe 
to America j and that the ice will always pre- ^- 

vent the doubling of the Cape of Schalaginfkoi, 
which feparates the old from the new world, 
though this paflage has once been croflid. But 
the Ruflians are probably not fincere enough, or 
not fufficiently informed, to deferve entire credit j 
and either tell us more or lefs than the truth. 

The Indian ocean, which bears towards the fouth 
of Afia, is divided from the great fouth fea by a 
chain of mountains, which begins at the ifland of 
Madagafcar, and extending under water as far as 
Sumatra (as is evident from the fliallows and rocks 
which are fcatferfd in thoft parts), unites again at 
Van Diemcn's X-and and New Guinea. M. Bu- 

ache% 
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ache, a geographer, whd has examined the earth ^ ^^ * 
as a natural philofopher, and has laid down a chart 
of the world according to this hypothefis, is of 
opinion, that the fea between this long chain of 
iflands and the fouthern coafts of Alia, fhould be 
divided into three great bafons; the linnits of 
which feem to have i>cen circumfcribed or draw'n 
by the hand of nature. 

Xhe firft, lying towards the weft, between 
Arabia and Perfia, is bounded to the fouth by that 
chain of iflands, which extends from Cape Co- 
morin and the Maldivia Iflands to Madagafcar. 
This bafon, which runsr into the land, is inceflantly 
enlarging the gulph of Perfia and the Red Sea. 
The fecond of thefe bafons forms the gulph of 
Bengal. The third includes the great Archipe- 
lago, which contains the Sunda, the Moluccas, 
and the Philippine Iflands. This joins Afia to the 
fouthern continent, which ferves as a kind of fup- 
port to the Pacific Ocean, Between this fea and 
the great; Archipelago, a kind of new bafon is 
formed by a chain* of mountains under water to- 
wards the eaft, which extends from the Ladrone 
to the Japan Iflands. When we have paflfed thefe 
celebrated iflands, we come to a chain of iflands 
called the Kuriles, which touch the fouthern point 
of the peninfula of Kamtfchatka s and form a fifth 
bafon into which the river Amur empties itfelf 5 
but as it's entrance isobftrufted by the Bamboos^ 
which grow there in great abundance, it is ima« 
gincd that this fea has very little depth. 
. These geographical details, far from being fo- 
jreign to our purpofe, are in a manner necpflfary to 
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direft and engage our attention to the richeft zAd: 
fincft continent upon the globe. We will begin 
With Indoftan. 

Natnni Though bjT thc gefterftl nanne of the Eaft Indies 

lidoftan* ^8 comnnonly underttobd that imnfienfe traft of 
land which lies beyond the Arabian fea and the 
Perfian empire; yet by Indoftan i% properly 
meant a country lying between two celebrated 
rivers, the Indus and the Ganges, which fall into 
the Indian ocean, at the diftance of four hundred 
leagues from each other* A ridge of high moun* 
tains runs acrofs this long trad: from north ta 
, fouth, and dividing it into two equal parts, ex># 
tends as far as Cape Comorin, where it forms the 
boundary between the coafts of Malabar and Co« 
romandeh 

It is a remarkable circumftance, and perhaps 
the only one of the kind, that this ridge fecms to 
be a barrier, erecSed by nature, to feparate one 
Ifeafon from another. The mere breadth of thcit 
mountains divides fummer from winter, that is 
to fay, the fcafon of fine weather from that of rain i 
for it is wellknow'n there is no winter between the 
tropics: all that is meant by winter in India is 
that time of the year when the clouds, which the 
fun attrafts from the fea, are driven violently by 
the winds againft the mountains, where they break 
and diflblve in rain, accompanied with frequent 

ftorms. From hence torrents are formed, which 

• 

fum from the hills, fwcU the rivers, and over* 

flow the vallics j dark vapours, that obfcure the 

day, and (pread a thick and impenetrable gloom 

6ver the deluged country : but, as the chaos 
• ' 4 ' which 
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trhich brooded over the principles of things be- boor 
fore the creation, this cloudy feafon promotes 
fertility; for at this tiaie the plants and flowers 
appear in full flrength and beauty, and the fruits 
in general come to maturity, 

Thb fummer may naturally be expefted to pre- 
ferve it's ofual temperature better than the winter^ 
in a climate fo imn>ediately under the influenceof 
the fun : the Iky, without a cloud to intercept it's 
rays, feems to be all on fire; but the fea- breezes 
which fpring up in the day-time> and the land-* 
bree2es that blow during the night, alternately 
alleviate the heat of the atmofphere; yet the 
calms, chat now and then intervene, ftifle thefe 
refreihing gales, and the inhabitants are reduced 
to fufFer the inconveniencies of exceflive drought- 

The tfftA of the two different feafons is ilill 
more remarkably felt in the two Indian oceans^ 
where they are diftinguiflied by the name of the 
dry and rainy monfoons. While the fea that 
washes the coafls of Malabar is agitated by ftorms^ 
which the returning fun introduces with the 
Ipring, the flightcfl vcfTels fail fccurely along the 
coaft <^ Coromandel upon a fmooth furface, and 
require neither fkill nor precaution in their pilots; 
but in the autumn, which, in it's turn, changes the 
face of the elements, the weflern coaft enjoys a 
perfeft calm, while the eaftern Indian ocean is 
tofled by tempefls ; each experiencing^ as it were, 
the alternatives of peace and war. An inhabi- 
tant of the ifland of Ceylon> who contemplates 
the equatorial region at the two equinoxes, be- 
holds the feas on the right hand and on the Itft, 

alternately 
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horrid regions^ whcrie they muft maintain a per- 
petual ftri^ggle with nature: if they could inhabit 
burning fands> impra&icable nnorafTes, and re^ 
gions of perpetual ice i or frequent deferts and 
forefts> where they muft defend themfclves againft 
the violence of the elements^ and the attacks of 
•wild beafts: how eafily might they not form 
themfelves into fociefties in thefe delightful coun-^ 
tries> where mankind^ exempt from neceflity^ has' 
nothing to purfue but pleafure; where;, enjoying 
without labour or anxiety th€ choiceft produc- 
tions, and the moil glorious profped of the great 
fcene of nature, th^y might juftly affume the dif- 
tinguifhing title of Lords, of the Ctcation! Thefe 
beautiful fcenes prefent themfelves on the banks 
of the Ganges, and in the plains of Indoftant 
The air is perfumed with the moft delicious fruits> 
which afford awholefome and refrefhing nourilhn 
mentj the trees form a fliadrC impenetrable to the 
rays of the fun. While the living animals that 
arc diiperfed over the globe, cannot fubfift in 
other parts without deftroying each other, they 
ftiare in India, in common with their mafter, the 
fweets of plenty and fecurity. Even at this day, 
wlien the earth may be fuppofed to have been ex- 
haufted by the productions of fo many ages, and 
their confumption in foreign countries, Indoftan, 
if we except a few fandy and barren diftrifts, is 
ftill the moft fruitful country in the world, 

Rdigioo, The fyftem of morals in this country is no lels 

UgHiiZT' extraordinary than that of nature. When we fix 

Iwr/cuftJim ^^^ ^y^^ ^^ ^^'^ ^^^ region, where nature hath 
ofindoftan. cxcrtcd her utmoft efforts far the happinefs of 
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man, .we cannot but regret that m^n hath done ? o o|c 
all in his power to oppofe her. Xhe rage of con- 
gueft, ^and what is no lefs deftruftive an evil, the 
greedinefs of traders, have, in their turns, ravaged 
and opprefled the fiijeft^ country on the face of 
the, globe. ' . 

Among, the numbers of favage banditti, and 
other fl;r:2ingers, whom war or the defire of gain 
bsis invited to India, it is eafy to diftinguifh the 
ancient inhabitants. There is not, however, Ip 
much difference in^ the caft of complexion and 
oiitw^rd appearance of thefe pepple, as m the par- 
ticularities of their charader ; opprefled as they 
have been with the yoke of tyranny, or rather pf 
the wildeft anarchy, they have not adopted either 
the rnanners, the laws, or the religion of their 
mafters. Their continual experience of all the 
horrors of war, all the excefTes and vices of which 
human jiature is capable, has not tainted their 
charafter. Nothing has ever been able to recon- 
cile the tender, humane, and timorous Indian to 
fcenes of blood, or to animate him with the cou- 
rage, and ipirit of rebellion. His vices arife folely 
from a weak mind. 

The judicious traveller, :who, paffing over the 
plains of Egypt, fees trunks of columns, muti- 
lated itatues, broken entablatures, and i.mmenfe 
pyramids that have efcaped the ravages of war 
and time, difperfed about the country, is loft in 
admiration at the vie^ of the ruins of a nation 
which no longer exifts. He cannot now find out 
thefituation of Thebesj that city fo celebrated in 
antiquity for it's hundred gates j but the vene- 

E 2 rablc 
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t 0^0 K rable remains of it's temples and of it's tombs> 
give him a higher idea of it's magnificence thart 
the defcriptions of Herodotus and Diodorus Si- 
cuius* 

When we attentively examine the accounts 
given by travellers of the manners of the natives 
of India, we feem to wander among heaps of 
ruins, the remains of an immenfe fabric. The 
original form is loft, but enough is preferved to 
convince us of the magnificence and regularity of 
the plans. Amidft a variety of abfurd fuperfti- 
tions, puerile and extravagant cuftoms, ftrangc 
ceremonies and prejudices, we may difcover the 
veftjges of fublime morality, deep philofophy, and 
refined policy; but when we attempt to trace the 
religious and civil inftitutiorts to their origin, we 
find that it is loft in the maze of antiquity. By 
the moft ancient traditions^ the Indians appear to 
have been the firft who deceived the rudiments of 
fcience, and the polifh of civilization. 

The emperor Mahmoud Akbar had an indina- 
tion to make himfelf acquainted wi'th th6 princi- 
ples of all the religious feds throughout his exten- 
five provinces. Having difcarded the fuperftitiou& 
notions with which he had bcf n prepoffefTed by his 
education in thfc Mohanfiitiddan fa&ith, he refolved 
to judge, for himfelf. It W^s eafy for him to be 
acquainted with the nartfre of thofe fyftems that 
ire formed "tipon the plan of making profelytes ; 
but he found himfelf difappointed in his defign> 
ivhen he came to treat with the Indians, who will 
hot admit any perfori whatever to the participation 
of their myfteries. 

1 i^EltHtK 
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Neither the authority nor promifes of Akbar ^ ^ J^ ^ 
could prevail with the Bramins to difclofe the 
tenets of their religion ; he was therefore obliged 
to have recourfe to artifice. The ftratagem he 
made ufe of was, to caufe an infant, of the name of 
Pcizi,«»to be committed to the care of thefe priefts, 
as a poor orphan of the facerdotal line, who alone 
could be initiated into the (acred rites of f heir theo- 
logy. Feizi, having received the proper inftruclions 
for the part he was to aft, was conveyed privately 
to Benares, the feat of knowlege in Indoftan ; he 
was received into the houfe of a learned Bramin, 
who educated him with the fame care as if Jie had 
been his fon. After the youth had fpent ten years 
in ftudy, Akbar was defirous of recalling himi buc 
he was ftruck with tlie charms of the daughter of 
his preceptor. 

The women of the facerdotal tribe are looked 
«pon as the greateft beauties in Indoftan. The old 
Bramin laid no reftraint on the growing paflion of 
the two lovers ; he was fond of Feizi, who ha4 
gained his afFedion by his addrefs and docility, 
and offered him his daughter in marriage. The 
young man, divided between love and gratitude, 
jefolved to conceal the fraud no longer j and fall- 
ing at the feet of the Bramin, difcovered the in^- 
pofture, and aiked pardon for his offence. 

The prieft, without reproaching him ii^ the 
leaft, feized a poniard which hung at his girdle, 
and was going to plunge it in his brc^tt, if Feizi 
liad not prevented him by taking hold of his arm. 
The young man ufed every means to pacify him, 
and declarcc} himfelf ready to do any thing to e^f- 
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piate his treachery. The Bramin burfting imo 
tears, promifed to pardon him o>n condition that 
he (hould fwear never to tranflate the Bedas^ or 
facred volumes, or difclofe to any perfon what- 
ever the fymbol of the Bramin creed. Feizi rea- 
dily promifed ail that the Bramin rifquired: and 
it is probable that he kept his word. 

From time immemorial!, the Bramins fole de- 
pofitaries of the books, learning and regulations, 
civil 'as well a^ religious, had kept them as a fe- 
cret which the appearance of death, accompanied 
with torture, could never force them td difclofe. 
There was no kind of terror, no means Of feduc- 
tion, to which they had not refiftedj when very 
lately, Mr. Haftings Governor General of the 
India Company fettled at Bengal, the moft en- 
lightened man> of all the Europeans who have 
vifited the Eaft, became poflefled of the Indian 
Code. He bribed fome of the Bramins, and 
made others fenfible of the ridicule, and the in- 
conveniencies of this myfterious rcfcrve. Thofe 
, old men whom experience and ftudy had raifed 
above the prejudices of their caft, Hftened to his 
reprcfentatioris, in hopes of obtaining a freer exer^ 
cife of their religion and laws. Thcfe perlbns 
amounted to eleven in number; the eldeft of 
whom was more than fourfcore years of age, and 
the.youngeft not lefs than five and thirty. They 
confulccd eighteen original Shanfcript authors; 
and the collection of fen tences they gathered from 
them being tranflated into Perfian*, under the 
infpeftion of the Bramins, was turned from 
Perfian into Englifti, by Mr. Halhed, The com-^ 

pilers 
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pilers of the code unanimoufly rcfufcd agreeing book, 
to two propofalsj one to fupprefs fome fcan- 
dalous paragraphs, the other to inftruft Mr. 
Halhed in the Ikcjrcd dialcft, fo true it is that the 
fpirit of priefthood is every where the fame 5 and 
that at all times the prieft, either from motives of 
intcreft> or pride, Is defirous of keeping the peo- 
ple in ignorance. In order that the work might 
appear with every poffible accuracy, apd that it 
might have every fiinAion that could be expc<5te<}>' 
the moft learned of the Pundits, or Bramin law* 
yers, were called up from different parrs of Ben- 
gal. The abridged hiftory of the creation of the 
world, and of the firft formation of the cafts, 
fuch as thefe religious compilers have related it 
at the head of this civil code, is comprifed in the 
following terms : 

Brama delights in the peculiar form of wor- 
fhip that is obferved in different countries. He 
attends to the pious man in the mofque, who 
counts his beads over while he fays his prayers. 
He is prefent in the temples, and at the adora- 
tion of the idols. He is the intimate of the Muf- 
fulman, and the friend of the Indian ; the (com- 
panion of the Chriftian, and the confidant of the 
Jew. Thofe men whom he hath endowed with 
an elevated foul, fee nothing in the oppoGtion 
ef feds and the divcrfity of rdigious worihips, 
but one of the effe^Sls of the richntls he hath dif- » 
played in the work of the creation. 

The Principle of Truth, or the Supreme Be- 
ing, having firft formed the earth, and the hea- 
vens, and the water, and . the fire, and the air, 

Jt. 4 . pro- 
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t 0^0 K produced Brama. Brama is the Spirit of God, 
He is abforbed in felf-contemplation. He is 
pfefent in every part of fpace. He is one, and 
to him there is no fecond. His omnifcience is 
felf-infpired, or felf-intelligent, and it*s compre- 
henfion includes every poflible fpecies. He is 
fubjeft to no change, nor to the diftimftions of 
paft, prefent, and future. He is an independent 
being, and feparated from the univerfe. By this 
omnifc^ent fpirit, the operations of God are en** 
livened, and the twenty-four powers of Nature arc 
animated. As the eye by the fun, as the pot by 
'the fire, as iron by the magnet, as fire by the fuel, 
as the fhadow by the man, as duft by the wind, as 
the arrow by the fpring of the bow, and as the 
fhade by the tree 5 fo by this fpirit the world is 
endued with the powers of intellcft, the powers 
of the will, and the powers of aftion, If this 
fpirit -emanate from the heart, by the channel of 
the ear, it caufech the perception of founds ; if it 
emanate from the heart by the channel of the 
Ikin, it caufeth the perception of the touch ; if 
it emanate from the heart by the channel of the 
eye, it caufeth the perception of vifible objeds ; 
if it emanate from the he^rt by the channel of thq 
tongue, it caufeth the perception of tafte; if it ema7 
nate from the heart by the channel of t;he nofe^ 
it caufeth the perception of fmell. This fpirit 
alfo invigorating the five members of adion, and 
invigorating the five members of perception, and 
invigorating the five elements, and invigorating 
the five fenfes, and invigorating the three, difpo- 
fuions of the mind, &c, caufeth the creation, or 

the 
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the annihilation of the univerfe j while itfelf be- * . *>, ^ k 
holds every thing as an indifferent fpeftator* 
Such is the doftrine of the Reig Beid. 

Brama afterwards created from his mouthj^ 
wifdom, or the Bramin 5 whofe ofBce is to pray^ 
to read, and to inftruft j froni his arms he cr.eated 
ftrength, or the Chehteree, whofe bufinefs it is to 
draw the bow, to fight, and to govern; from hii 
belly and thighs he created nourifliment, or tlxc 
Bice, to provide the neceflaries of life by agricul- 
ture and traffic; and from his feet he created 
fubjeftion, or the Sooder, tp labour^ to fervc^^ 
and to travel. ; 

The diftinftion of the four firft Cafts is there- 
fore as ancient as the world, and of divine infti- 
tution^ 

Brama afterwards produced in the world man- 
kind, which were to fill up thefe four cafts ; and 
beafts innumerable, and birds, and vegetables, and 
all inanimate things, and the virtues and the vicesi 
He-prefcribed to each caft it's duties, and thefc 
duties are for ever recorded in the facred books. 

The firft magiftrate or fovereign chofen by 
Brama, had an iniquitous fucceffor, who per- 
verted the order of fociety, by autborifing the 
intermixture of the men and women of the four 
cafts which Brama had inftituted] a facrilegious 
conjunction from whidh proceeded the fifth caft, 
or tribe, called that of Burrun Sunker, which 
produced a multitude of others. The Bramins, 
incenfed at this, put him to death.. When the 
kingdom was thus without a magiftrate, the Bra- 
IDins rubbed the two hands of the dead body, and 

" frooi 
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B o^o K froij^ his right there lj)rang two fbns, one a fovc- 
reign, or warrior, the other a Bramin; whilci 
from his left hand they raifed a daughter, whonn 
they married to her brother the warrior, on whom 
they alfo conferred the fupreme magiftracy. This 
fovereign had conceived the defign of putting the 
tribe' of Burrun Sunker, with all it's branches, to 
death. The Bramins difluaded him from it ; and 
^vifcd him to aflemble ail the individuals that 
compofed it, and aflign to them their feveral 
occupations, in the fcicnces, the arts, and the 
trades, which they, acid their dcfcendants were 
to exercife in perpetuity. 

From this account it is evident, that the Bra- 
min was (o much elated with his origin, that he 
would have thought it degrading to him, to afpirc 
to the magiftracy, or fovereignty, and that the 
people are made to revere their chains, by their 
being loaded with them in the name of the Deity. 
There never was an Indian who attempted to^ 
leave the caft in which he ^as born* The diftri- 
bution of the Indians into cafts, each fupcrior to 
the other, is a mark of the deepeft corruption, 
and the moft ancient fyftem of ilavery. It dif- 
covers an unjuft and difgufting pre-eminence of 
the priefthood over all other ranks of fociety, 
and a ftupid inattention to the firft Icgiflator, to 
the general good of the nation. 

The facred annals of the Indians bear date from 
the remoteft antiquity, and are carried down 
without interruption to the moft modern times. 
They make no mention of that moft memorable 
and moft dreadful of all events, the deluge: for 

the 
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the Bramins pretend that their facred books are ^ o ok 
written before that period, and that this calamity 
did not extend itfelf over Indoftan. They reckon 
the duration of the world by four Jogues, or 
diftinft ages. 

1. The Suttee Jogue (or age of purity) is faid 
to have laftcd three millions two hundred thou- 
fand years ; and they hold that the life of man 
was in that age extended to one hundred thou- 
fand years; and that his ftature was twenty-one 
cubits. 

2. The Tirtah Jogue (or age in which one 
third of mankind were reprobate) they fuppofc to 
have confifted of two millions four hundred thou- 
fand year5, and that men then lived to the age 
of ten thoufand years. 

3. The Dw^paar Jogue (in which half of the 
human race became depraved) endured one mil- 
lion fix hundred thoufand years, and men's lives 
we^e reduced to one thoufand years. 

4. The Collee Jouge (in which all mankind 
are corrupted, or rather leffened, for that is the 
true meaning of CoUee) is the prefentcera, which 
they fuppofe ordained to fubfift for four hundred 
thoufand years, of which near fifty thoufand are 
already pafled, and man's life in this period is 
limited to: one hundted. 

This opinion of the prefent age being the mofl: 
corrupt, prevails univerfally in all parts of the 
world. The century in which we live is confi- 
dered every where as the refufe of all the centu- 
ries : as if vice and virtue were not coeval with 
man and the exiftence of the world. 

The 
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B o^o K The Pundits, or Bramin lawyers, ftill fpedc 
the original language in which thefe ordinances 
were compofcd, and which is entirely unknow'n 
to the bulk of the people. The Bramins fpeak 
and write the Shanfcrit language, which is very 
copious and nervous, but the ftyle of the beft 
authors is wonderfully concife. The grammati- 
cal rules alfo are numerous and difficult, though 
there are not many anomalies* The Shanfcrit 
alphabet contains fifty letters. The declenfions 
in this language are {even in number, and have 
each a finguar, a dual, and a plural number. 
Among the fyllables, fome are Ihort, Ihorter, 
and very fhortj others long, longer, and very 
long; fome again, are acute, more acutCi and 
moft acute ; others grave, more grave, and moll 
grave. It is an idiom of notes and modulation. 
The laft fyllable of the word bederoo is a kind of 
organ note that is held for near a minute. The 
Shanfcrit poetry comprehends a very great variety 
of different metres j and the verfification has the 
fame kinds of feet, and is attiended with as many 
difficulties as thofe that occur in other languages, 
rhime not excepted. The poem$ are generally 
compofed in ftanzas, the fubjeft of which is 
ufually moral. A father in debt is an enemy to his 
fon. — A mother of fcandalous behaviour is an enemy 
to her fon, — A wife of a beautiftil figure is an enemy 
to her bufband. — A fon of no karning is. an enemy to 
bis parents. 

The following is a fpecimen of one of ;heir 
poems : 

From 
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From the infatiahle defire of riches ^ I have digged book 
beneath the earthy I have fought by chymijlry to 
tranfmute the metals of the mountains. 

I have tr aver fed the ^een of the Oceans ; / 
have toiled inceffant for the gratification of monarchs. 

I have renounced the world to give up my whole 
heart to the ftudy of incantations j / have faffed whole 
nights on the places where the dead are burnt. 

I have not gained one cowry. -^Begone^ O Avarice ! 
thy bufinefs is over. 

A LANGUAGE fo cJifEcult, and brought to fuch 
a degree of perfe£lion> neccflarily implies a long 
fucceflion of years. At the time that the Shan- 
fcrit was written and fpoken, the fcven days pf 
the week were already marked, and the names of 
the feven planets were know'n in their proper 
order; the fugar cane was already cultivated j 
chymiftry was know'n; and wildfire had been 
invented. Fire arms were then in ufe, and a 
kind of dart or arrow typt with fire is defcribed, 
which, after it had taken it's flight, divided into 
feveral feparate darts or ftreams of flame, each of 
which took effeft, and when once kindled, could 
not be extinguifhed. A weapon of this fort is 
alfo fpoken of, which was capable of killing sL 
hundred men at once. But it is chiefly in the 
civil code of the Indians which we are going to 
enter upon, that we find the ftrongefl: teftimonies 
of the incredible antiquity of this nation. 

We are therefore, at length, in pofltflion of 
thefe.laws of a people from whom all others ^ttvci 
to have derived their inftrudlion ; and who, fince 
their eftabliOiment, have experienced no other al- 
terations 
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B o o K terations in their manners and ^prejudices than 
fucb as are infeparable jfrom the charafter of man, 
and the influence of the timej^. 

The civil code of the Indians opens with the 
duties of the fowreign or magiftrate. We 
read in feparate paragraphs; tbaf be Jhould be be^ 
loved and ref^e^ed \ that he Jhould be^well informed^ 
andfieady^ and make bimfelf feared i that he Jhould 
treat bis fubj ells as his children \ proteSl merit Mnd 
reward virtue -, that he Jhould Jhe'vo himjelf to his 
people ; that he Jhould not praSiJe the drinking of wine \ 
hut that he Jhould learn Jirji to be mafter of himfelf. 
neither Jhall he be Jeduced by the pleafures of the 
cbace^ nor perpetually addiSled to play.. In all cafes 
hefiallfpare ami excufe the Bramins. He Jhall give 
a particular encouragement to agriculture. He Jhall 
not incroach upon the property of the meanejl of his 
fubjelfs. If he be viSlorious in war, be Jhall return 
thanks to the Gods of the country ^ and Jhall give the 
fpoiis of the enemy to the Bramins. He Jhall not retain 
in his Jervice a great number of buffoons^ or parajites^ 
andjefterSy and dancers, and athleticks. If he cannot 
apprehend the thief , the injury done Jhall be repaired at 
bis own expence. If he Jhould colleS the accujlomed 
tribute from bisfubjeSs, without prote8ing or taking 
care of them, be will go to bell. If he Jhould take to 
himjelf any part of a pious legacy or donation, he will 
remain in hell one tbcufand years. He muji know, 
that in a kingdom where men of a certain rank Jre- 
quent projiitutes, or pra£lije the drinking of wine, 
fucb kingdom becomes defolate. If any perfon, exclu^ 
Jive of the magijirate^s counjellorsy be acquainted with 
the dejigns ojthe magijlrate, bis magijlracy is not oj a 

long 
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long dwraiion. He Jhall mf 'take cmnfil of a xveak ^ oq k 
and old man or of a woman. When ht is defirtms of 
fionfuUing with his councilors ^ he Jhall choofe a retired 
place, on the tap of the houfe, or on the top qfam^un^ 
tain, or in tht defert, or in fome fucb fterat noifs ; 
and in places where there are parrots or ^otber tatka- 
five birds, he fball not hold his tounfel while ih^ are 
prefent. ^ 

If in the whole code there were no other indi- 
cation than that fingle line upon pious donations^ 
it would be fufficient to fh«w the hand of the 
pried in it's compilation. But what advantages 
can we fuppofe to arife from the entertainment of 
buffoonsy dancers and jefters at the court of the 
magiftrate; unlefs it be for the purpofe of relaxa- 
tion from his more painful fundions -, or to divert 
him after hisferious occupations? 

What an infinite number of combined qualr<> 
ties are ncceflary to the formation of a civil code, 
cfpccially for the ufe of an extenfive nation ! A 
profound knowlcge of man, of the climate, of 
religion, of manners, ofcuftorns> of prejudices, 
of natural juftice, of rights^ of affinities, of condi- 
tions, of things, of duties in all ftations, and of 
the due proportion between crimes and punifti- 
m^ntsl What judgment, what impartiality, what 
experience doth it not require ? Is it poflible to 
determine whether the code of the Indians has 
been the work of genius, or the refult of the wife 
combinations of a feries of ages ? The decifion of 
this queftion muft be referved for the man who will 
take the pains to think deeply upon the fubjeft. 

The 
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The code begins with regulations on the mu- 
tuation of property, which is one of the firft 
cements of civil focietyj and on inheritance, 
which is the firft ftep towards the formation 
of communities. It then proceeds to rules of 
juftice, without which no fociety can fubfifti and 
to the forms of adminiftering it, without which 
the executive part would be arbitrary. Rules arc 
alfo laid down concerning pledges, divifions of 
property, donations, wages, flaves; concerning 
the duties of citizens, of father, mother, children, 
hufbands and wives j and concerning the wages 
of dancing and finging women. After the dif- 
cuflion of thefc points, which imply a numerous 
population, an infinite variety of connexions, 
and a confummate experience of the wickednefs 
of mankind, the code treats of rents and leafes, 
of the divifion of lands and the produce of agricul- 
ture, of cities and towns, of fines, of injuries and 
quarrels of all kinds, of empirics, of fharpers, 
of theft, in which that of perfons is included, of 
incontinence and adultery ; and every one of thcfc 
articles is entered into with a fpirit of detail 
which comprehends the moft ordinary kinds of 
delinquency, as well as thofe which are more un- 
common, and appear even chimerical. Almoft 
every point has been forefeen with judgment, 
diftinguifhed with fagacity, and prefcribed, for- 
bidden, or punifhed with juftice. Among this 
multitude of laws, we fhall only take notice of 
thofe which charadterize the early periods of the 
nation, and which are calculated to ftrike us either 
by their wifdom, or by their Angularity .• 

If 
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It is prohibited to lend money to women, chil- 
dren, or fervants. The intereft upon a loan -in- 
creafes in proportion to the inferiority which the 
caft of the borrower holds in the ranks of the ftate: 
an inhuman kind of policy, in which the fecurity 
of the rich has been more attended to than the 
wants of the poor. Whatever may be the dura* 
tion of the loan, the arrears of intereft (ball rife 
no higher than double the principal. If a perfon 
mortgages the fame land to two mortgagees, he 
ihall be puniflied with death: this isjuft; foritisa 
Ipecies of theft. The creditor may feize upon an- 
infolvent debtor of the inferior tribes, confine 
him in his houfe, and oblige him to work for his 
benefit. This is a lefs cruel praftice than fa 
throw him into a prifon, and make him lie upon 
ftraw. 

A WOMAN of bad morals, a childlefs widow, a 
barren wife, a man Who has no principles of reli- 
gion, an eunuch, an ideot, a man baniflied from 
his call, or expelled from his family, one who is 
bWn blind or deaf, a dumb man, an impotent 
man, one who is feized with a confumption, or a 
leprofy, or one who has fmitten his father: all 
fuch perfons are incapable of inheritance* But 
whoever ftiall fuperfede thefe perfons in the inhe- 
ritance of bequeathed property, muft allow them 
viftuals and clothing. 

The Indians do not make wills. Their claims 
and rights are determined by the degrees of affinity. 

The Ihare of the child who has profited by his 
education, fhall be double to that of the ignorant 
child. 

VoL^L , F Almost 
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Almost all the laws of the code, which 
conceVn propcrty> fucceffion, and diftribution, 
arc conformable to the Roman laws; becaufe 
reafon and equity are of all ages, and diftate the 
fame regulations, unlefs they be thwarted by ca- 
pricious cuftoms or extravagant prejudices, the 
origin of which is loft in the obfcurity of i-emotc 
tiniesj while their antiquity ifupports them 
againft the rules of common fenfe, and the vain 
efforts of the legiflator. 

If an injuftice be committed in a tribunal, the 
fault fliall fall upon all the parties concerned in 
the aftion, the judge himfelf not excepted. It 
were to be wiftied that thisTule might obtain in 
all courts of judicature, and that the judge might 
be made a party in th« cafe. If he Ihould have 
judged ill from incapacity, he is culpable i if from 
iniquity, he is ftill more guilty. 

The code, after having condemned the falfc 
witnefs to the fame punifhment that would have 
been inflifted on the perfon accufcd, admits of a 
falfe teftimony for the prefervation of a man's 
life, againft a true evidence that would deprive 
him of it. What an unaccountable mixture of 
wifdom and folly ! 

A HUSBAND in diftrefs may deliver up his wife, 
if fhe confent; and a father may fell his fon, if 
he have feveral. Of thefe two laws, the firft 
is infamous, as it reduces the mother of a family 
to the condition of a proftitute; the fecond is in- 
human, as it reduces a fon to the ftate of a 
flave. 

The 
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The different claffes of flaves are enormoufly ^ ^j^ ^ 
multiplied among the Indians ; and the law ad- 
mits of their cnfranchifement, which is performed 
with a particular kind of ceremonyi ** The flave 
*^ fhall fill a pitcher with water, and put in it 
*' fome rice cleanfed without hoilingj fome flowers, 
" and a kind of fmall faladj and taking the pitcher 
** upon his (houlder, (hall ftand near his mafter; 
" and the mafter, putting the pitcher upon the 
" flave's head, fhall then break the pitcher, fo 
^^ that the water, rice, flowers and falad that were 
*^ in the pitcher may fall upon the flave's body j ^ 
*^ after that, the mafler (hall three times pro- 
*' nounce the words, / ba*oe made you free. Upon 
*' this fpeech the (lave aforefaid (half, take fome 
*' fteps towards the eaft j whereupon he (hall be 
« free." 

If a man kill an animal, fuch as a hor(e, 
a goat, or a camel, one hand and one foot (hall be^ 
cut oflffrom him j by this law we fee that man is 
put upon a par with the brute creation. If he 
kill a tyger, a bear, or a ferpent, he (hall pay a 
pecuniary fine. The ranking of thefe things 
among offences, is the fuperftitious confequ^nce 
of the mctempfycofis, which, confidering the 
body of an animal as being the refidence of a 
human foul, looks upon the violent death of a 
reptile as a fpecies of murder. It is a cuftom with 
aBramin, before he fits down on the ground, to 
fweep the place with the lappet of his gown, and 
to fay to God: *^ ^s I have extended my benevolence 
to the ant, fo I hope thou wilt pour down thine upon 
me. 

F 2 Population 
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Population is holden as a primary duty, and 
as an order of nature fo facred, that the code 
allows the praftice of deceit, of lying, and of per- 
jury, for the purpofe of completing a wedding. 
This is a difhoneft aftion pradlifed every where, 
but which was never legally authorized except 
among the Indians. Would it not be a mark of 
wifdom in the legiflator, to authorize, in many 
other inftances, what he can neither prevent nor. 
punifh ? 

All the religious fyftems of Afia admit of po- 
lygaitiy, and fome of them fufier a plurality of 
hufbands. In the kingdoms of Boutan and the 
Thibet, one woman frequently ferves for a whole 
family, without creating the leaft jealoufy or do-, 
medic confufion. 

VirCinity is a condition eflential to the validity 
of the conjugal union. The woman is underthe 
defpotic fway of her hufband. The Indian code 
fays, Thaf a woman Jhould by no means be mijirefs 
of her own aSiions ; for if fhe have her own free will^ 
Jhe will always behave amifs \ and that her virtue is 
not, to be relied upon. If a woman bring her huf- 
band nothing but daughters, he may be difpenfed 
frona cohabiting with her. A woman fhall never 
go out of the houfe without the confent of her 
hufband, and fhall always have fome clothes upon 
her bofom. It is proper for a woman, after her 
hufband's death, to burn herfelf in the fire with 
his corpfej unlefs fhe be with child, or that her 
hufband be abfent, or that flie cannot get his tur- 
ban, or his girdle, or unlefs fhe devote herfelf to 

chaftity and celibacy. Every woman who thus 

burns 
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burns herfelf, fhall remain in paradife with her ^ ^^ ^ 
hufband for an infinite numbfcr of years by 
deftiny. 

The legiflation of the Indians, which might be 
found too indulgent with refpeft to certain crinries, 
fuch as the, murder of a flave, pederafty, and 
beftiality, for which abfolution could be obtained ^ 
with money, will certainly appear to bear ex^ 
tremely hard upon the unlawful intercourfe be- 
tween the two fexes. This degree of rigour has 
probably arifen from the lubricity of the women, 
and the weaknefs of the men in a burning cli- 
mate; from the inordinate jealoufy of the latter ^ 
from the fear of confounding the cafts; and from 
the extravagant ideas of continency, propagated 
in all countries by incontinent priefts: and it is 
at the fame time a proof of the antiquity of the 
code. In proportion as "fociety increafes and be- 
comes permanent, corruption is extended; of* 
fences, particularly fuch as fpring from the nature 
of the climate, the influence of which nevei^ 
ceafes, are multiplied; and the punifhments al- 
lotted to them gradually fall into difufe ; unlef^ 
the code be under the fanftion of the divinity. Our 
laws have pronounced a fevere punifliment for 
adultery ; but who is there that fufpefts it ? 

What we call an intercourfe of gallantry, the 
code calls adultery. There is a fpecies of adul- 
tery that confifts in the coquetry of the man Qr the 
woman, the penalty for which is pecuniary; the 
adultery which confifts in fending prefents, is 
punifhed in the man by mutilation ;*and confum- 
mated adultery is puniflied by death. Th^ daugh- 

F 3 ter 
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' ^i,^ ^ ^^^ ^^ * Bramin who proftitutes herfelf is con- 
demned to be burnt, laimodeft aft ions, the dif- 
ferences of which are fpecificd by law, becaufe 
law has no reftraint, but which decency forbids an 
hiftorical writer to mention, are fubjeft to dread- 
ful punifliments. A man of a fuperior caft, con- 
vifted of having cohabited with a woman Qf a 
mean caft, is to be branded in the forehead with 
the figure of a man without a head. Other punifli- 
ments of an indecent kind are devifcd for a Bramin 
convifted of adultery, and his partner in iniquity 
is put to death. 

The dancing and finging girls and the profti*? 
tutes, are formed into communities under the pro*? 
tcftion of the police. They are employed in fo- 
lemnities; and are fent out to meet perfons in 
public capacities. This fort of people were not 
holden in fo much contempt in antient times a$ 
they are at.prefent. Before the eftablifliment of 
laws, the ftate of man differed little from that of 
the brute j and no prejudice had attached an idci^ 
of turpitude to any of our natural funftions. 

If a proftitute fhould break her word, ftxe fliall 
return twice ^s much money as flic has received. 
If a man hath hired a proftitute, and ftiall attempt 
to commit any unnatural aft with her, he fliall 
give her eight times the fum ftipulated, and alfo 
pay a fine of eight times as much to the magi- 
ftrate. The puniflirnent is the fame, if after hav- 
ing agreed with her for himfelf, he gives her up 
to other men. 

Gaming is not allowed unlefs with leave of the 
magiftrate. The money loft at a game played in 
fecret cannot be exafted.^ ^.^ - ^ 

If 
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If a man ftrike a Bramin with his hand> or his 
foot, he fhall have his hand or foot cut off. 
. If a Sooder, or man of the fourth cafl:^ be GOn- 
vifted of reading the Beids or facrcd book^^ he 
fhall have boiiihg oil poured into his niouth ; if 
he fhould iiften to the reading of the Beids of the 
Shatter, then the oil, heated- as before, (hall be 
poured into his ears, and wax fhall be melted to- 
gether, and the orifice of his ears fhall be flopped 
up with it, 

. If a Sboder fhall fit upon the carpet of a Bra- 
min, in that cafe, the magiflrate, having thruft a 
hot iron into his butto'^ck, and branded him, fhall 
banilh him the kingdom j or elfe he Ihall cut oflf 
his buttock. Whatever crime a Bramin may have 
committed, he fhall not be put to death. The 
murder of a Bramin is the gri&atcfl crime zhf 
plan can be guilty of. 

The property of a Bramin is facred, and can* 

not pafs into other hands, not evert thofe of the 

Sovereign, This gives an inftance of eftates in 

-mortmain among the Indians, in times of the mod 

remote antiquity. 

The filcrtce of the law upon any point is to be 
fupplied by a reprimand. The punilhment of 
every fault is incrcafed upon repetition. Thejn-^ 
ftruments of a man's art or profeflion,and even thofe 
that belong to the dancing girl, or common pro- 
flitute, are not liable to confifcation. What would 
an Indian fay, if he were to fee our officers, of 
juftice feize upon the furniture in a peafant's cot- 
tage, and put up his oxen, and all fails iaflruments 
of tillage^ to public au£lion ? 

F4 To 
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B o^o K 'Pq conclude this (hort analyfis of a code too 
little know'n amongft us, by fome ftriking paf- 
fages, we (hall quote the following refpefting the 
magiftrate : *^ When a kingdom is preferved free 
^* from thieves, from adulterers, from murderers, 
^' and from all men of fuch evil principles, the 
♦^ magiftrates of the kingdom go to paradife j 
*^ and if the magiftrate always brings fuch per- 
^' fons to punilhment, he then alfo goes to para- 
*^ dife; and his kingdom is doubled, and his re- 
'* putation is mcreafed!** And again: *' If a magi- 
^' ftrate inflift punilhment, upon the gnilty, and 
'^ honourably treat the innocent, fuch a man has 
^^ all the requifites for magiftracy, and is always 
^* fuccefsful, and enjoys a good charader, and 
*' in the next world goes to paradife :" for, 
feith the code, with as much energy as fimplicity, 
*' Punifhment is the magiftrate; puniftiment is 
*^ the infpirer of terror ; puniftiment is the nou- 
^* riflier of the fubje£ts ; puniftiment is the de- 
^^ fender from calamity; puniftiment is the guar- 
^* dian of thofe that 'fleep ; puniftiment, with a 
** black afpeft and a red eye, terrifies the guilty.'* 
Notwithstanding the dcfeds of this code, 
the moft ftriking of which are, too much indul- 
gence to the priefts, and too much feverity againft 
women, yet it ftill ferves to confirm the high 
opinions entertained of the wifdom of the Bra- 
mins in the moft remote ages. Among the num- 
ber of fenfible lavvs with which it abounds, if 
there be fome which may appear too lenient or 
too rigid ; fome which prefcribe mean or indecent 
aftionsi and others, again, which inflict heinous 

punifti«» 
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punifliments for flight offences, or mild chaftifc- 
ments for crimes of great enormity ; yet the wife 
man, before he ventures to cenfure them, will 
weigh all the circumftancesj and will confider, 
that a legiflator is often compelled by them, to 
gi^e to the people only the beft laws they are 
capable of receiving. He' will determine, with- 
out hefitation, from the complicated regularity of 
the Shanfcrit grammar, upon the antiquity of this 
language formerly in common ufe, but for fo long 
a time unknow*n : and from the formation of a 
code fo cxtenfive'as that of the Indians, he will 
conclude that a great number of ages are elapfed 
in India, between the barbarous and civilized, 
ftate of that country ; and that the pricfts have 
been culpable, with refpeft to their own country-* 
men as well as to foreigners, in keeping up a 
myfterious referve, which has been an univerfal 
check to the progrefs of civilization. 

The feal, however, which clofed the mouth of 
the Bramin, is now broken ; and we may prefume, 
that the time is not far diflant, when all that re- 
mains to be know'n of the antient religion and 
jurifprudence of the Indians will be reveal- 
ed. In the mean while, let us examine their 
prcfent ftate^^ and furnilh fome ftrokes of charac- 
ter that are wanting to complete the defcription of 
their, policy and their doftrines. 

As the Bramins are the only perfons who un- 
derftand the language of the facred book, their 
comments on the text are the fame as thofe which 
haveever been made on religious wri; = igs; all the 
maxims which fancy, intereft, paflion or falfe zeal 

can 
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B o^ o K can fuggeft, are to be found in thefe volumes. 
Thefc cxclufive pretenfions of the interpreters of 
religion have given them that unbounded in- 
fluence over the people, which impoftors and 
fanatics will not fail to exert over men who have 
not the courage to confult either their own reafon^ 
or their own feelings. 

From the Indus to the Ganges, the Vedan is 
qniverfally received as the book that contains the 
principles of religion; but the generality differ 
on feveral points relative to faith and practice* 
-That fpirit of debate and refinement, which for 
fo.many ages has infefted the philofophy of our 
fchools, has made flill further progrefs among the 
Bramins, and caufcd more abfurdities in their 
^ dodrines than it has introdu(:ed into our's, by a 
mixture of Platohifm, which is perhaps itfelf de-^. 
rived from the dodrines of the Bramins. 

Throughout all Indoftan, the laws of go vern-i 
ment, cuftoms and manners make a part of rcli-* 
gion i bccaufe every thing is derived from Brama, 

There is fome reafon to believe that Brama 
was pofTeffed of the fovereign authority i as his 
religious inftitutions were evidently defigned to 
iftfpire the people with a profound reverence and 
great love for their country, and as they are evi- 
dently intended to guard againft the vices inci-' 
dent to the climate, by fevere laws. Few reli- 
gions fcem to have been fo well adapted to the 
countries for which they were calculated. 

It is from Brama that the Indians derive their 
religious veneration for the three capital rivers of 
Indoflan,. the Indus^ the Criflina, and the Ganges. 

It 
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It was he who confecrated the aniipal that is mod: ^ ^^^ ^ 
ferviceable in the cultivation of land, as well as 
the cow, whofe milk is fo wholcfonme a nourifli- 
ment in hot countries. To him they afcribc the 
diyifion of the people into tribes or caft^s, diftin- 
guiflied from each other by their political and re- 
ligious principles. This inftitution is antecedent 
to all traditions and know'n records, and may be 
confidered as the moft ftriking proof of the great 
antiquity of the Indians. Nothing appears more 
contrary to the natural progrefs of focial connec- 
tions, than this diftribution of the members of 
the fame community into diftifld clafles. Such 
an idea could only be the refult of a ftudicd plan 
of legiflation, which prefuppofes a great; profi- 
ciency in civilization and knowlege. Another 
circumftance ftill more extraordinary is, that this 
diftinftion fhould continue fo many ages, after the 
leading idea and connecting tie was forgotten 5 
which affords us a remarkable example of the 
ftrength of national prejudices, when fandified by 
religious ideas. 

Thj difference between the cafts is remarkable 
at firft fight. The members of each tribe have a 
Jcind of refemblance to each other, by which it is 
impoflible to miftake them. ' They have the fame 
habits, the fame fliape, the fame tone of voice, 
the fame beauty, or the fame deformity of perfon. 
All travellers, of any degree of obfervation, have 
taken notice of this kindi>f family ai'r. There 
are feveral orders of Bramins : thofe who mix in 
fociety are, for the molt part, very corrupt in 
their morals; they believe that the water of the 
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^ Ganges will wafh away all their crimes ; and not 
being fubjedt to any civil jurifdidlion, they live 
without either reftraint or virtue ; excepting that 
charafter of compaflion and charity wlxich is fo 
commonly found in the mild climate of India, 

The others who live abftradled from the world, 
are either weak-minded men or enthufiafts, and 
abandon themfelves to lazinefs, fuperftition, and 
the dreams of metaphyfics. We find in their dif- 
putes the very fame ideas that occur in the writ- 
ings of our mod celebrated metaphyficians ; fuch 
as, fubftance, accident, priority, pofteriority, im- 
mutability, indivifibility, the vital and fenfitive foul; 
but with thisdifference, that in India thefe fine 
difcoveries are very ancient, though it is but a very 
Ihort time fince father Lombard, Thomas Aqui- 
nas, Leibnitz, and Mallebranche aftoniflied all 
Europe with their dexterity in raifing thefe vifion- 
ary fyftems. As this abftrafted manner of rea- 
foning was derived to us from the Greek philo- 
fophers, whofe refinements we have far exceeded, 
it is not improbable that the Greeks themfelves 
might have borrowed this ridiculous knowlege 
from the Indians j unlefs we rather chufe to fup- 
pofe, that -as the principles of metaphyfics lie 
open to the capacities of all nations, the indolence 
of the Bramins may have produced the fame efi^eft 
in India, as that of our monks has done in 
Europe: notwithftanding the inhabitants of one 
country had never communicated their dodlrinesi 
to tl;iofe of the other. 

Such are the defendants of the ancient Brach- 
mans, whom antiquity never fpeaks of but with 
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admiration 5 bccaufe the afFeftation of aufterity b o^o k 

and myftery, and the privilege of declaring the 

will of Heaven, have impofed upon the vulgar in 

all ages. The Greeks afcribe to them the doc* 

trine of the immortality of the foul, and certain 

notions concerning the nature of the Supreme 
Being, and future rewards and punifliments. 

To this fpecies of knowlege, which is the more 
flattering to the curiofity of man in proportion as 
it tranfcends his weak capacity, the Brachmans 
added an infinite npmber of religious obfervances, 
which were adopted by Pythagoras in his fchool i 
fuch as, fading, prayer, filence, and contempla- 
tion; virtues of the imagination, which have a 
more powerful effect upon the vulgar, than thofe 
of a ufeful and benevolent tendency. The Brach- 
mans were looked upon as the friends of the 
gods, becaufe they affected to pay them fo much 
attention ; and as the protectors of mankind, be- 
caufe they paid them none. No bounds were 
therefore fet to the refpeft and gratitude that were 
fhew'n them j princes themfelves did not fcruple 
to confult thefe reclufes upon any critical con- 
junfture, from a fuppofition, no doubt, that 
they were infpired; fince it was impoffible 
to imagine that they had the advantages of 
experience. We can fcarcely, however, deny, 
that there might be among them fome men of real 
virtue, whofe minds reli(hed the pure and ingenu- 
ous delights of ftudy and fcience; and who, by 
nobly raifing their thoughts to the contemplation 
of the firft Being, muft have had more powerful 
incitements- to render themfelves worthy of his 

care. 
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B o o K care, and none to juftify them in deceiving, and 
I J 9 tyrannizing over their fellow-creatures. 

The clafs of military men is difFufed over the 
whole country under different denominations. 
In the Malabar they arc called Nairs i and here 
they arc a well-made ana brave fet of men j but 
proud, effeminate and fupcrftitious. Some of 
the moft fortunate of them, have contrived to 
provide means of fubfiftence for themfelves upon 
this coafl as in other parts; while others pofTefs 
fome little fliare of property. The greatefl 
number of them are adtive officers or foldiers 
in the camps. It is generally know'n that they 
have an inclination to plunder and extortions; 
which they ufually difplay upon the public roads. 
Every prudent traveller therefore takes the pre- 
caution to get himfelf attended by fome of them j 
and^thofe who are paid for this fervice, will rather 
fuffer themfelves to be maffacred, than furvive 
the ftranger who has put himfelf under their pro- 
teftion. Were they to betray this truft, their 
neareft relations would put them to death. Thefc 
manners are peculiar to the Malabar country i 
for the other foldiers of Indoftan have not fuch 
vicious propenlitics. 

Independent of the clafs of warriors, there arc 
people, fuch, for inftance, as the Canarins and 
Marattas, who generally follow the military pro- 
fcffion, either becaufe they are the defcendants 
of fome tribes .devoted originally to arms, or 
becaufe times and circumflances have introduced 
z change in their primitive inHitutions. 

Thb 
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The third clafs conlifts entirely of hufbandmen, book 
and there are few countries where this fet of ntien 
have a better title to the gratitude of their fellow- 
fubjeiStsi they are laborious and induftrious, per- 
feftly acquainted with the art of diftributing their 
rivulets, and of making the burjiing foil they in- 
habit as fertile as poflible. They are in India 
what they would be every where elfe, if not cor- 
rupted or opprefled by governnnent, the moft 
honeft and virtuous of men. This clafs, which was 
formerly much refpefted, was free from tyranny 
and the ravages of war 5 never were the hufband- 
men obliged to bear arms ; their lands and their 
labours were holden equally facred; they ploughed 
their fields within view of contending armies, who 
fufFered them to purfue their peaceful toil without? 
moleftation ; their corn was never fet on fire, nor 
their trees cut down ; religion too, that all-power- 
ful principle, lent her afliftance to reafbn, which, 
, though it inculcates indeed the propriety of pr6-» 
teftihg ufeful occupations, has not of itfelf fuffi- 
cicnt influence to enforce the execution of it's 
own fews. 

The tribe of mechanics is branched out into 
as many fubdivifions as there are trades; no one 
is allowed to relinquilh the employment of his pa- 
rents i for this reafon induftry and vaflTalage have 
ever gone h^ind in hand, and carried the arts to 
as high a degree of perfedion as they can poffibly 
attain without the afliftance of tafte and imagina- 
tion, which feldom unfold themfelvcs but under 
the kind influences of emulation and liberty. 

I To 
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To this tribe of mechanics, which is infinitely 
cxtcnfive, two kinds of employment belong, re- 
markable for the Angularity of fome of their cuf- 
toms. One of them is that of the only workmen 
who are allowed to. dig wells and ponds. Thefc 
are the ftrongeft and moft laborious men of the 
country. Their wives Ihare their labours with 
them; they even eat with themj a privilege 
which, throughout all Indoftan, thefe women en- 
joy only in common with the wives of the car- 
riers. 

This laft fet of men, to whom all the bufinefs 
of carriage belongs, have no .fixed refidence ; but 
travel over the whole peninfula. Their families 
and their merchandife are carried upon the backs 
of oxen ; which, whether from ufurpation or ori- 
ginal right, they feed upon all the roads, without 
paying. One of the raoft important employ- 
'ments of thofc men is to provide fubfiftence for 
the armies. They are fufFered to pafs freely 
through one camp, in order* to fupply the wants 
of another. Their pcrfons, their beads of bur- 
den, and even the provifions that belong to 
them, are all facred. If it were proved that the 
provifions they carry were the property of the 
enemy, they would be feized upon ; but the reft 
of the convoy would continue it's march un- 
molefted. , 

Beside thefe tribes, there is a fifth, which is 
the refufe of all the reft -, the members of it are 
employed in the meaneft offices of focietyj they 
bury the dead, carry away dirt, and live upon the 
flefh of animals that die natural deaths. They 
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are prohibited froni entering into the temple's ^ ^ ^^ 
and public niarkets : neither art they allowed.the 
ufe of the wells thiat are cOnnmon to all the inha- 
bitants. Their dwellings are at the extremity of 
the rownlSj or confift of folitary cottages in thd^ 
country 5 and they are even forbidden to appear 
in the ftreets where the Bramins refide. As ail 
dtber Indians, they may employ themfelves in the 
labours of agriculture^ but onlyfor the benefit of 
the other tribes ; for thty had never any lands of 
their own, not even upon leafe. Such is the de- 
gree of horror they excitei that if by chance.thcy 
were ^ to touch any one not belonging to theif* 
tribe, they would be deprived with impunity of a 
life reckoned too abjeft to deferve the proteilioa. 
of the laws; 

The fate of thefe unhappy wretches^ who ar$ 
know*n on the coaft of Coromandel by the nam^ 
of Parias, is the fame even in thofe countries 
where a foreign dominion has contributed to pro-^ 
duce fome little change in the ideas of the peo* 
pie. ^Their degradation is ftill more complete oA 
the Malabar coaft, which has not been fubdued 
by the Mogul, and where they are called Po'u- 
liats. 

Most of them are employed in the culture of 
rice. Near the fields where they carry on thij 
work there is a kind of hut, into which they re^ 
tire> when they hear a cry which always comes 
from adiftance> to give them notice of fome order 
from the perfon on whom they depend ; to which 
they anfwer without coming out of their retreat. 
They take the fame precautions, whenever they 
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^ are warned by a confufed kind of noife of the ap- 
proach of any man whatever. If they have not 
time tp hide thcmfelvcs, they fall proftrate upon 
the ground, with their face downwards, with all 
the marks of humiliation which the fenfe of their 
difgrace can fuggeft. Whenever the harvefts do 
not anfwer to the avidity of an oppreflive matter, 
be.fometimcs cruelly fets fire to the huts of thefe 
Bnhappy labourers -, and if they attempt to efcapc 
the flames, which feldom happens, he fires upon 
them without mercy. 

The condition of thefe wretched people is hor- 
rible in every rcfpeft, even in the manner in 
which they are forced to provide for their moft 
urgent wants; In rite dofk of the evening they 
come out from their retreats in bands more or 
lefs numerous j they dirc6t their ftcps towards the 
market, at a certain diftarice from which they 
begin to Bellow. The merchants approach, and 
the Pouliats afk for what they want. They are 
fupplied, and the provifions are laid for them upon 
the very fpot, where the money deftincd for the 
payment of them has been previoufly depofited. 
When the purchafers can be afTured that they Ihall 
not be feen by any one* they come out from be- 
hind the hedge where they had concealed thcm- 
fclvesi and carry away, with precipitation, what 
they have acquired in fo Angular a manner. 

These Pouliats, however, the eternal obje6t 
of contempt among the other tribes, have ex- 
pelled, as it is faidi from among themfelves the 
Pouliches ftill more degraded. Thefe lafl: arc 
forbidden the ufe of fire, they are not permitted. 
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to build huts, but are reduced to the neccflity of ^^ o o •* 
living in a kind of ncft* which they make for 
themfelves in the forefts> and upon the trces4 
When preflcd with hunger, they howl like wild 
beafts to excite the compaflion of the paffengers*. 
The moft charitable among the Indians thca dq- 
pofit fonie rice or other food at the foot of a tree> 
and retire with all poflible bafte, to give the fa- 
mifhed wretch an opportunity of taking it without 
meeting with his benefaftor, who would think 
hinifclf polluted by coming near him,. 

This extreme difgrace into which a ton(kIe'» 
rable part of a numerous nation is plunged, has 
always appeared an inexplicable circumftance. 
Men of the utmoft fagacity have never been able 
to conceive, how a people humane and fenfible 
could have brought themfelves to reduce thcif 
own brethren to fo abject a ftate. To folve this 
difficulty let us be permitted to hazard a conjee- 
cure, in our half barbarous governments, dread-* 
ful torments, or an ignominious death, are allot* 
ted to thofe criminals who have difturbed, in a 
greater or Icfs degree, the peace of fociety. May 
we not therefore reafonably fuppofe that in the 
foft climate of India, a more moderate fyftem of 
legiflation may have been fatisfied with excluding 
from their tribes all kinds of malefadlors. This 
punifhment muft appear to them fufficient to puf 
a Hop to the commiffion of fuch crimes i and it 
was certainly the beft adapted to a country wher^ 
the efFufion of blood was always forbidden, by 
religious as well as moral principles. It would 
certainly have been a very proper circumft^ncc, 
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B o o K jf the children had not inherited the infamy of" 
their parents j but thefe were unfurmountablc 
prejudices which militated againfl: this reinftace- 
ment. There never was an inftance of a family 
being received again into a tribe, after it had once 
been expelled from it. 

The Europeans, by living with thrfe unhappy 
people upon terms of common humanity, have 
at length made themfelves alrnoft equally the 
objefts of deteftation among the Indians. This 
dcteftation prevails even to this day in the inland 
parts of the country, where the want of inter- 
courfe keeps alive thofe rooted prejudicesj which 
wear off gradually near the fea-coafts, where the 
intercfts and mutual wants of commerce unite 
men with each other, and neceffarily introduce 
jufter notions of human nature. 

All thefe claflcs are for ever feparated from 
each other by unfurmountablc barriers j they arc 
not allowed to intermarry, live, or cat together. 
Whoever tranfgreffes this rule, is banifticd as a 
diforrace to his tribe. 

One might expeft that thefe fcparations fhould 
not exift in the temples. There we ought at 
leafl: to recolleft, that diftinftions of birth are 
merely a matter of focial convenrion, and that all 
men without exception are brethreni and children 
of the fame God : but this is by no means the 
cafe here. Some of the tribes, indeed^ draw near 
to the foot of the altars, and are confounded with 
each other j but the loweft of them feel the humi- 
liating f^ate of their condition, 'even in the Pa- 
.godas* 

The 
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The religious fyftem which has given a fane- 
tion ta the fubordination of rank among the In- 
dians, has not had fufBcient influence to prevent 
them entirely from afpiring to thofc marks of 
diftinftion which are appropriated to th<e fupcrior 
claflTcs. Ambition, fo natural to mankind, has 
fometimes exerted itfelf, and fingular expedients 
have been tried by men of reftlefs fpirit, to (hare 
with the Bramins the vener^tipn of the multitude; 
this has given rife ,to a race of monks knoy/n in 
India by the name of Jogueys. 

Men of all the refpeftable tribes or caftes arc 
permitted to follow this clafs of life; nothing 
more is required of them than to emulate the 
Bramins in abftrafted contemplation and indo- 
lence; but at the fame time they are obliged to 
furpafs theni in aufterities. Accordingly, the fe- 
verities which our moft enthufiaftic monks im- 
pofe upon themfelves, are not to be compared 
to the horrible torments to which an Indian monk 
devotes himfelf. The Jogueys, bent under the 
weight of their chains, flretched upon a dunghill, 
and extenuated by mortifications, watching, and 
fafting, exhibit a fpeftaclc interefting to the mul- 
titude. 

Most of them go about the country, where 
they receive the homage of the people, and even 
of the great, who either from motives of prin^- 
ciple or policy, often defccnd from their ele- 
phants, to proftrate themfclves at the feet of thefe 
difgufting- mortals. Fruits, flowers, and per- 
fumes are ofi^ered t9 them on z\\ fides. They 
^cmtaftd with haughtinefs what thejr want, and 
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z K receive what is prcfented to them as a tribot? i 

nor does this arrogance ever lelfen the veneration 

that is paid to them. The objeft of their aoibi- 

tioB is to colle<a: nnaterials for planting trees, for 

-digging ponds, and for repairing or building pa* 
god as. 

Those aniong them who prefer living in the 
woods, are vifited in their folitude by numbers of 
wonnen whofe rank is not fufficient to oblige 
thenn to lead a reclufe life, and efpecially thofe 
who have no children. They often find in their 
filgritnagc an end to their fterility, which is more 
ignominious in India than any where elfe. 

The men of this order, whofe miracles have 
been moft extolled by report, are draw'n towards 
the cities, where they fix their rcfidencc: but 
ftill they live under tcrits, or in the open air. 
There it is that they receive marks of refpeft froai 
all quarters, and that they give their advice, which 
is eagerly fought after. They fcarce ever conde- 
fccnd to vifit even the palaces where their prcfence 
would be efteemed the higheft honour. If they 
fometimcs yield to the intreaties of fome woman 
of very confiderable rank, their landals which 
they leave at the door, give notice to the huf* 
band that lie i^ not allowed to enter. 

The marvelous of the Indian mythology is 
lefs agreeable, and lefs alluting than that of the 
Greeks. They have a fcape-horfc, analogous to 
the fcapc-goat of the Jews. They admit, as we 
do, good and bad angel«* The Lord, faith the 
.Shafter, formed the refolutioii of creating beings, 
who might partake of h\& gbry. He %oke, and 
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angels rofe into exiftencc i they fang in concert 
the praifes of their Creator, and harmony rcigne4 
in the celcftial regions, when two of thefc fpirit$ 
having revolted, drew a legion after them. The 
puprenie Beiqg drove then? into a place of tort 
pient, from whence they were releafcd at the in* 
terceflion of the faithful angels, upon conditions^ 
which at once infpired them with joy and terror. 
The rebels were fcntenced, under different forms, 
to undergo, in the lowed of the fifteen planets, 
punifliments proportionate to the enormity of 
their firft offence : accordingly, each angel under- 
went cighty-feven tranfmigrations upon earth, 
before he animated the body of a cow, which 
holds the higheft rank among the animal tribes, 
Thefe different tranfmigrations are fo many ftages 
of expiation, preparatory to a ftatc of probation, 
which cpmn^ences as foon as the angel tranfmi- 
grates from the body of the cow into that of a 
human being ; in thi^ fituation the Creator en- 
larges his intelledtual faculties, and conftitutes 
him a free agents aiid his good or bad conduft 
hallens or retfards the time of his pardon. The 
good are, at their death, re-uAited to the Su« 
preme Being, an4 the wicked begin anew the mtz 
of their expiation. 

From this tradition it appears, that the mf- 
tempfychoGs is an aftual punishment, and that 
the fouls which animate the generality of the 
brute creation, are nothing more than wicked 
fpirits. This explanation is certainly not univer- 
fally adopted in India. It was probably invented 
by fome devotee of a melancholy and rigid caft, 
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? ^j^ * for^ the doctrine of the tranfmigration of fouh 
feems originally to have been founded rather on 
|iope than fear. 

. In faft, it is natural to fuppofe that it was only , 
adopted at firO:' as an idea that flattered and foothed 
mankind, and would eafily be embraced in a 
country where men, living under the influence 
of a delicious climate and a mild government, 
began to be fenfible of the fhortnefs of life- A 
fyftem, therefore, which extended it beyond it's 
natural limits could not fail to be well received. 
It is a confolation to an old man, who fees him- 
felf deferted by all that is dear to him, to ima- 
gine that his enjoymenis will ftill remain, and 
that his diflblution only opens a paffage, to ano* 
ther feene of cxiftence. At the fame time, it is 
equally a matter of confolation to the friends who 
attend him in his laft moments, to think, that in 
leaving the world he does not relinquifti the hopes 
of rifing once more into life. Hence was the rife 
and progrefs of the doftrine of tranfmigration. 
Reafon, difl^atisfied with this illufion, may urge in 
vain, that without recollection there can be no con- 
tinuance or idelttity of being; and that if a man 
does not remeiTiber that he has exifted, he is in the 
fame fituation as if he had never exifted before: — 
Scntirtient adopted what reafon difallowed. 

The fb after, no doubt, has given a greater air 
of fevcrity to the doftrine of the metempfycho- 
fis, with a view of making it more inftrumental 
in fupporting the fyftem of morality neceffary 
to be eftabliftied. Accordingly, upon this idea of 
tranfmigration fonfidered in the light of a punifli- 
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ment, the (hafter explains the duties which the » A P k^ 
angels were required to perform. The principal 
ones were charity, abftinence froin animal food, 
and a fcrupulous adherence to the profeiTion of 
their anceftors. This laft-mentioned prejudice, 
in which all thefc people agree, notwithftanding 
they differ in their opinions concerning it's origin, 
is without example, unlcfs it be among the an- 
cient Egyptians, whofe inftitutions and tbofe of 
the Indians have certainly Ibme hiftorical relation 
to each other, which is now unknow'n to us. But 
though the Egyptian laws eftablifhedadiftinftion 
of ranks, Tione were held in contempt j while, on 
the contrary, the laws of Brama, by the intro- 
duftion, perhaps, of fome abufes, feem to have 
condemned one part of the natipn to pain and 
infamy. 

It is evident from the civil code, that the In- 
dians were almoft as civilized v^hen Brama infti- 
tu ted his laws, as they are at prefent. Whenever 
a community begins to affume a certain form, it 
naturally divides into feveral clafles, according 
to the variety and extent of thofe arts that are 
neceflary to ftjpply it's demands. 

It was doubtlefs the intention of Brama, in 
confirming thefe different profefTions by fandtions 
in religion, and in confining the exercife of them 
perpetually to the fame families, to give them a 
la'fling eftablifhment on political principles; biit 
he did not forefee that by thefe means he ihould 
obftruft the progrefs of difcoveries, which in 
future might give rife to new occupations. Ac- 
cordingly^ if we may judge from the fcrupulous 

atten- 
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B 0^0 K attention paid by the Indians at this day to th^ 
laws of Brama, we may afErm that induftry has 
made no advances among this people fioce the 
time of this legiflatorj and that they were almoft 
as civilized as they are at prefent, when they firft 
received his laws* This remark is fufficient to give 
us an idea of the antiquity of thefe people^ who 
have made no imprpvements in knowlege fince 
an asra which feems to be the moft ancient in 
Jiiftory, 

Different kinds of food were prefcribed by 
Brama for thefe refped:ive tribes. The military, 
and fome other caftcs, arc allowed to eat venifon 
and mutton; fome huibandnien and mechanics 
are indulged in the ufe of fUh; while others live 
only OB milk and vegetables. The Bramins eat 
nothing that has had life. In general thefe people 
are extremely foberi but their abftinence is more 
or Icfs rigid, in proportion to the degree of labour 
their profefiions require. They are married in 
their infancy. 

The extravagant cuftom of burying the living 
with the dead, has prevailed in the old as well as 
in the new hemifpherci among barbarous and' 
civilized nations^ in the moft defert as in the mod 
populous regions. Countries which never had 
any communication with each other, have equally 
exhibited this cruel fpeflacle. Pride, exceflive 
felf-love, and other paflions or vices, may have 
/ led men into the fame error in different climates. 

It may however be prefumed, that a praftice 
fo evidentl/ contrary to reafon, has been chiefly 
derived from the dodrine of the rcfurreftion of 

the 
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the body, and of a future life. The hope of be« 
ing ferved in the other world by the fanie pcrfons 
who have obeyed us in this, has been the caufe 
of the flave being facrificed on the tomb of his 
mafter, and the wife on the corpfe of her huf* 
band. Accordingly, all the records of this kind 
bear witnefs, that thefe facrifices are moft fre- 
quently made upon the afhes of Princes. 

iVccoRDiNO to this principle, the Indians ougl^t 
neyer to have been led aftray by the idea of (lich 
an extravagant cujftom. Their prejudice in fa- 
vour of the metempfychofis iswellknow*n. They 
have always believed, and probably they will ev^r 
adhere to the fame perfuafion^ that the foul, at 
the difiblution of the body, goes to animate an- 
other, and that thefe fucccffive and continual 
tranfmigrations will never ceafe. How is it pof- 
fible, that with fuch a fyftem, it can have been 
fuppofed that the allies of a wife would be mixed 
with thofe of a hufband, from whom fhe was to be 
feparatcd eternally? THis is one of thofe number- 
lefs inconfiftencies which in all parts of the world 
degrade the human mind. 

It has been a matter of doubt wpon what prin- 
cipje this inftitution has been founded, till our 
opinions were determined upon this point by the 
publication of the civil code of Indoftan, tranjf- 
lated from the Sanfcrit. 

The widows of the Indians, whatever propea- 
fity every living creature may have to it's own 
prefervation, refolve upon the facrifice of their 
lives with a degree of boldnefs. If they ihould 
f ccede from it^ they would be degraded, covered 

with 
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with rags, devoted to the meaneft employments, 
and defpifed by the loweft of the Oaves. Thcfe 
motives may poffibly have fome Ihare in ftrength- 
cning their rcfolution : but they are chiefly urged 
on to this defperate aft from the fear of leaving 
an odious memory behind them j and of confign- 
ing to infamy their children, whom they love with 
a degree of tenderncfs, which our more obdurate 
hearts have never experienced. 

These horrid fcenes are fortunately becoming 
everyday lefs frequent. -The Europeans never 
permit them in the territories over which their 
dominion extends. Some Moorifli Princes have 
alfo profcribed them in their provinces. Thofe 
among them whom the thirfl: of gold has induced 
ftill to fufFer them, have fet this permiffion at fo 
high a price, that it can feldom be purchafed; 
But even this difficulty fometimes increafes the 
cagernefs to obtain it. There are women who 
have been know^n to devote themfclves for a long 
time to the moft humiliating and hardeft labour, 
in order to colleft the fums required for this ex-* 
iravagant fuicide, 

A Bramin's widow, young, beautiful, and 
engaging, was defirous of exhibiting this tragic 
fcene at Suratj but her folicitations were not 
complied with. The lady, full of indignation, 
took a handful of burning coals, and, feemingly 
regardlefs of the pain, faid in a firm tone to the 
Nabob : Conjider not alone the tendernefs of my age 
and of my fex\ fee with what infenjibility I bold this 
fre in my bands j and know that with equal conftancy 
Ifball throw n^felf into the flames. 

Truth, 
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Truth, falfchoodi fharaCi and all forts of ^ o^o k 
civil or religious prejudices are therefore capable 
of exalting the mind of man to a contempt of life^ 
the grcateft of all bleffings ; of deaths the great-* 
eft of all terrol-sj and of pain, the grcatfcft of all* 
evils. Short-fighted legiflatorsi why hate ye not 
difcovered this powerful fpring of adtion ? Or^ 
if ye have know'n it, why have ye not availed your- 
felves of it to attach us to our duties? What good 
fathers, what obedient children, what true friends, 
what faithful citizens would ye not have made 
of us, by the mere diftribution of the motives of 
honour and (hame? If in the Malabar country 
thfe fear of contempt urges a young woman to 
throw herfelf into the flames; in what part of the 
world would not the fame principle induce a 
mother to fuckle her own child, or a wife to be 
true to her hufband. 

This kind of courage, which is founded on pre- 
judice rather than on charafter, is the only one 
the Indians poffcfs. In other refpcfts they are of 
a weak, mild, and humane difpofition, and almoft 
ftrangers to feveral of the paflions that prevail 
among us. What motive of ambition indeed 
could there be among men deftined to continue 
always in the fame ftate ? The conftant and re-» 
peated exercifc of the religious ceremonies is the 
only pleafure moft of them enjoy„ They love 
peaceable labour and an indolent life, and often 
quote this paflage of one of their favourite authors; 
T/V tetter to Jit ftill than to walk j better to Jlee^ 
than to awake i but death is better than all. 

Their conftitution, and the cxceffive heat of ^ 
their climate, docs not, as it has often been faid, 

rcftrain 
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» o o ,B reftrain the impetuo&ty of their feflftial appcritesj 
Of weaken their ^tapttiBty to amorous plcafutes* 
The tnulcitudc of courtefabs with whicL the 
coantxy abounds, and the attention of the parents 
tb imarry their children before the fcxes can have 
any intercourfe with each others are proofs of the 
violence of their paffions. The^ ajre alfo additjb-* 
ed to avarice, the rice of weak bodies^ and nar-^. 
mw< minds. 

Their arts are of little confequenre. If w(S 
exce^ their cottons, there is nothing that comes 
from India that has either tafte or elegance* The 
fciences are ftill more neglefted 5 and the know- 
lege of die mod learned Bramins does not gO' 
beyond the calculation of an eclipfe. Before the 
Tartars had penetrated into this country, there 
Was not a fingle bridge throw*n over the rivers to 
make them paflable. Nothing can be more 
wretched than the houfes of prayer they have 
lately built. * The antient 4jiagodas, it is truc> 
aftonilh us by their folidity and extent; but theif 
ftrufture and ornaments are of the word kind. ^ 
Rcprefeiitations of animals and miracles, coarfely 
carved in brick, cover the outfide as well as the 
infide of the walls. In the midft of the temple> 
upon an altar richly ornamented, ftands a divinity 
of a coloflal fize^ which is blackened by the fmoke 
of the lights that are conftantly burning round it, 
and the front of which is always turned towards 
the principal gate, in order that thofe among it's 
worfhippers, to whom the entrance of the fane* 
tuary is forbidden, may have a view of the object 
of their adoration. When the people repair to 

their 
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their exercifes of devotion, they are ufticrcd in by book 
the found of mufic, and they carry fans for the 
purpofc of keeping off infcdls. The nnode of 
doing homage to the idol, is by fongs^ dances^ 
and offerings. If the reputation <Jf the divinity 
be fpread far abroad, thoufands of pilgrims> iti 
Urge caravans, are feen flocking in from the moft 
diftant places, wbp, in the courfe of their journey^ 
are treated with the nnoft generous hofpitality. 
Thefe pious fanatics are never flopped in thcfe 
laborious expeditions by the neceffity of payinj 
to the Mogul government a tribute proportioned 
to their quality. 

Thb military clafs have chofeh to fix their refi<* 
dencc in the northern provinces, and the pcnin* 
fula is chiefly inhabited by the inferior ^tribes* 
Hence it has happened, that all the pow&fs who 
have attacked India on the fide of the fea, bave 
met with fo little refiftance. It may not be im^ 
proper to remind thofe philofophers, who main^ 
tain that man is an animal deftined to fubfift upon 
the fruits of the earth, that the military people 
who indulge in animal food, are more robuft, 
courageous and animated, and live longer than 
thofe of the other claffcs who feed upon vege* 
tables. It mufl however be acknowleged, that 
the difference between the inhabitants of the north 
and fouth, is of too uniform a cafl to be attributed 
entirely to the particular kind of nourifhment 
they ufe. On one hand, the cold, the elafticity of 
the air, lefs fertility, and more labour and excr- 
cife, with a more varied kind of life j all thefe cir- 
cumftances increafe the appetite and the ftrength, 
excite a fpirit of rcfolution and aftiyity, and give 

a firmer 
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B o^o K a firmer tone and a longer power of duration ta 
the organs : on the other, the heats of the fouth, 
together with great quantities of fruit, the facility 
of fubfifting without an active life, a conftant 
pcrfpiration^ a more free and lavifli ufc of the 
means conducive to population> more indulgence 
in effeminate pleafures, and a fcdantry and uni- 
form courfe of exiftence; thcfe fev^ral circum- 
ftances, while they increafe the number of births^ 
occafion a fpeedier diflblution. Upon the whole 
it fhould feem, that though man was not by naturd 
formed to confume the flefti of animals, he is 
endued with a power of accommodating himfelf 
to the various modes of UfiS that prevail in every 
different climate; he therefore feeds upon the 
fpoils of tiie chace, upon the produce of the 
waters^ or upon the fruits of the earth ; and be- 
comes cither a (hepherd or a hufbandman, accord*- 
ing to the fertility or barrennefs of the foil he in- 
habits. 

« 

The religion of Brama^ though fimple in it's 
origin, is divided into eighty-three fcdls, which 
agree in fome fundamental points, and have no 
difputes about the reft: they live in amity with 
men of all profeffions, becaufe their own does not 
oblige them to make proJelytes. The Indians 
feldom admit ftrangers to their worfhip, and al- 
ways with extreme reluftance. This was in. fome 
meafure the fpirit of the ancient fuperftitions, as 
appears from the example of the Egyptians, the 
Jews, the Greeks, and the Romans : and though 
it has occafioned lefs ravages than the zeal of 
making converts> yet ftill it prevents the inter- 

courfe 
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Cburfc of focietyi and raifes an additional barrier ® ^^9 ^ 
between-one people and g;nothcr, . ; 

When we confider how, bounteoufly nature has 
provided for the happinefs of thefe fertile coun- 
tries, where every want is eafily fuppliedi and 
where the cortipaffiohate caft and moral fyftcm of 
the natives render them equally averfe from per* 
fecution arid the fpirit of conqueft> we cannot 
help lamenting that a barbarous inequality Ihould 
. have diftinguiflied one part of the nation by power 
and privileges, while wrctehednefs and infamy 
are allotted to the reft of the inhabitants. What 
can be the caufe of this ftrange abufe of reafon ? 
It muft doubtlefs be traced to that principle 
which has been the conftant fource of all the cala-^ 
mities thfat hav^e befallen the inhabitants of this 
globe,. 

• We need only fuppofc that a powerful people, 
with few lights to direct them, adopt an original 
error, which ignorance brings into credit; this 
error foon becomes general, and is made the bafis 
ofan entire fyftem of politics and moralitys and 
men foon begin to, find that ♦their moft innocent 
propenfities are in oppofition with their duties. ' 
In ordef to conform to this new plan of morality, 
perpetual violence muft be offered to the plan of 
nature. This continual ftruggle will iptroduce a 
moft amazing contrariety into their manners ;, and 
the nation will be compofed of a fet'of wretches, 
who will pafs their lives in mutually tormenting 
each other, and accufing nature. Such is the 
pifture of all the people upon earth, exceptijng. 
Vol. I. H perhaps. 
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^ ^ perhaps, a few focictics of fav^gcs* Abfurd prc^ 
judices have perverted human rc^foDy and even 
ftifled thai inftinft which teaches animals to refift 
oppreifion and tyrann^r. Multitudes of the huma^ 
face really believe thennfelves to be the property 
©f a fmall number of men who oppefs them. 

Such is the fatal progrefs of that or iginal error, 
which impofture has either produced or kept \xp 
m the mind of man. May true koowlegc revive 
thofe rights of reafonable beings^ which to be re^ 
. covered,, need only to be fek !• Sages of the earthy 
phiiofophers of every nation, it is your'is alone to 
make laws,, by pointing out thefe rights to your 
fellow-citizens. Take the glorious refoludon to 
inftruft your fellow-creaturcs,. ^id be aiTured, that 
if truth is longer in diffubng and eildblifhing it- 
felf than error; yet it's empire^ is more folid and 
lading. Err6r paffeth away ;. but truth remains.. 
Mankind, allured by the expe<5latian of happinefs,. 
the road to which you will (hew them,, will lift^n* 
to you with attention* Excite a fenfe of fhame in 
the breafts of thofe numerous hireling flayes, who 
are always ready, at the command of their: mafters> 
to deftroy their fellow-citizens.. Roufe all the 
powers of human nature to oppofe this fubver* 
lion of focial laws.. Teach mankind that li* 
berty is the inftitution of God ; aiithority that of 
man.. Expofe thofe myfterious arts which hold 
the world in chains and darkncfs : let the people 
be fenfible how far their credulity has been im- 
pofcd upon-, let them re-affume with one accord 
the ufe of their . faculties, and vindicate the ho- ' 
ifioui? of the human race* 

j6 Bjesxdb 
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feisiDE the natives, the Portugucfc found Mo- ^ ^^^ ^ 
Jhanmmedans, in India, fome of yirhom cannc from 
the borders of Africa* Moft of them were de- 
fcendents of the Arabs, who had either fettled 
here; or rn^de incurfions. They had poffeffed 
ther^felves of all the countries, as far as the Indus, 
by the force of arms. The moft enterprizing among 
them had afterwards paffed this river, and pene-* 
trated by degrees as far as the extremities of the 
Eaft. On this immenfe contiwnt' they became the 

m 

faftors of Arabia and Egypt, and were treated 
with diftingniftied refpeft by all the fovcreigns 
who wiftied to keep up an intercourfe with thefe 
countries. Here tjjey multiplied exceedingly! 
for as their religion allowed poligamy, they mar- 
ried in every place where they made any ftay. 

Thbir fuccefs was ftill more rapid and lafting 
in the iflands that liefcattered in this ocean. The 
wa-nt of commerce procured them the beft recep- 
tion both from princes and their fubjedls. They 
foon rofe to the higheft dignities in thefe petty 
ft>ates, and became the arbiters of .government. 
They took advantage of the fuperiority of their 
knowlege, and the fupport they received from 
their country, to eftablilh an univerfal dominion. 
The defpocs and their vaffals, in order to ingra- 
tiate themfelves with thern^ abandoned a religion 
to which they had.no great attachment> for new 
opinions whith were to procure therp fome ad- 
vantages. This facrifice was the lefs difficult (ox 
them, as the preachers of the Koran made no 
fcruple of mixing ancient fuperftitions among 
thofe they wilhed to eftablilh. . 

H 2 These 
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These Mohammedan Arabs, ^ho were apolHcs 
and merchants at the fame time, had already pro- 
pagated their religion by purchafmg a great num- 
ber of flaves, to whom, after they had been cir- 
cumcifed and irtftrufted in their do6trine, they 
gave their freedom j but as a certain pride pre- 
rented them from mixing their blood with that of 
thefe freedmen, the latter have in procefs of time 
become a diftincl people, inhabiting the coaft of 
the Indian peninfula from Goa to Madrafs. They 
undcrftand neither the Perfian, the Arabian, nor 
the Moorifli language, and confine themfclvesi to 
that of the countries in tvhich they live. Their 
religion is a fpecies^of Mohammedanifm extremely 
, corrupted by Indian fuperftitions. On the coaft 
of Cotpmandel, where they are know'n by the 
name of Coolies, they arc brokers, fecretaries^ 
merchants and failors j and on the Malabar coaft, 
where ihey are called Pooliahs, they exercife the 
fame profeflions, though with left credit; for 
their avaricious, falfe, and fanguinary characters 
Gccafioh a general miftruft. 
Condua of Indostan, which has fince been almoft (entirely 
tuguefc on reduced by war under a foreign yoke, was, at the 
coaft/* " arrival of the Portuguefe, divided between the 
kings of Cambaya, Delhi, Bifnagar, Narzi'ngua 
and Calicut, each of which reckoned feveral fo- 
vereigns, more or lefs powerful, among their tri- 
butaries. The laft of thefe monarchs, who is 
better know'n^ by the name of Zamorin, which 
anfwers to that of emperor, than by the name of 
his capital city, poflefled the moft maritime ftate», 
and his empire extended over all the Malabar. 

There 
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TherIe is an ancient tradition, that when the \^.^ ^ 
Arabs began to eftablifli theoifelves in India in 
the eighth' century, the king of Malabar was fo 
highly pleafed with their religion, that he not 
only embraced the Mohammedan faith, but alfo 
refolved to end his days at Mecca, Calicut, the. 
place where he embarked, attracted fo much the 
notice and refpc6t of the Moors, that they infen- 
fibly acquired the habit of carrying their (hips 
there. This port, however inconvenient and 
dahgerous it was, became, from the mere effe£t of 
this fuperftition, the richeft ftaple of thefe countries. 
Precious ftones, pearls,^ amber, ivory, china-ware,^ 
gold and filver, filks and cottons, indigo, fugar, 
fpices, valuable woods, perfumes, beautiful var- 
nifties, and whatever adds to the luxuries of life^, 
were brought there from all parts of the Eaft. 
Some of theife rich commodities came by fea; but 
. as navigation was neither fo fafc, nor purfued with 
fo much fpirit as it hath been fincc, a great part 
of them was conveyed by land on the backs of 
oxen and elephants. 
^ Gama, informed of thefe particulars at Me- 
linda, where he touchedj took an able pilot from 
thence to conduct him to that port in which com- 
merce was the moft flourifhing. Here he fortu- 
nately met with a Moor of Tunis, who under- 
ftood the Portuguefe language, and who having 
beea an aftoni(hed wichefs of the exploits of thefe 
people on the coaft of Barbary, had conceived an. 
attachment for them, which rofe fuperior to his 
prejudices. This p*redile6lion engaged the Moor 
to exert liimfelf to the utmoft of his power in th^^ 

H 3 fervicc 
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BOOK (enrice of thcfc people, who placed an implicit 
confidence in him. He procured Gama an au- 
dience of the Zamorin, who propofed an alliancej^ 
and a treaty of commerce with the king his matter* 
This was upon the point of being concluded^ 
when the Muflulmcn found means to excite fufpi- 
cions againft a rival power, whofe courage, afti- 
vity and knowlege they dreaded. The reports 
they made to him of the ambition and reftleft 
fpirit of the Portuguefe, made fuch an imprcffion 
on the mind of the prince, that he refolved to 
deftroy thofe adventurers to whom he had juft be- 
fore given fo favourable a reception, 

GAiiiA, apprized of this change by his faithful 
guide, fent his brother back to the fleet> with the 
following inftruftions : If yon Jhtmld bear that f 
am throw^n intd frifon^ or put to deaths I forbid you^ 
as your commander^ either to come to fny ajftftance^ or 
avenge^ r/ry death ; fet fail immediately ^ and inform tbfi 
i^^S ^f ^^^ particulars of our voyage. 

Fortunately the Portuguefe were not re- 
duced to thefe extremities. The Zamorin, how-? 
ever dcfirous, did not dare to carry his defign into 
execution i and the admiral was allowed to return 
to his fleet. After making fome well-timed re- 
prifals, which procured a reftitution of the mer- 
chandife and of the hoftages he had left in Cali- 
cut, he failed for Europe. 

It is impoffible to defcribe the joy that pte- 
vailed at Lifbon on his return. The inhabitants 
beheld themfelves on the point of cftabliihing the 
richeft commerce in the world, and being as 
riluch addjA'cd to fqpcrftition as to avarice, flat- 
tered 
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ar^d themfelves at the farae time that they fhould 
propagate their religioii, either by perfuaCon, or 
by the force df arms. The popes, who omitted 
ho opportunity of confirming their opinion of 
their fuprcme authority upon earth, gjive the 
Portogucfe all the coafts they fhould difcover Ja 
the^Eaft, and infpircd this little ftate with all the 
folly of conqueft. 

Numbers were eager to embark on board the 
new fleet that was fitted out for the expedition to 
India. Thirteen veflels that failed from the Ta- 
gus, under the command of Alvares Cabral, ar* 
rived at Calicut, and r-cftored fome of the Zamo- 
rin's fubjcfts, whonraGama had carried away with 
him. Thefe Indians fpoke in the moft favourable 
terms of the treatment they had received j but it 
was a long time before the '^amorin was rccon^* 
cilcd to the Portuguefe i the Moorifh party pre- 
vailed, and the people of Calicut, fcduced by 
their intrigues, maffacred fifty of the adventurers, 
Cabral, in revenge, burnt all the Arabian vefiela 
in the harbour, cannonaded the town, and then 
failed firft to Cochin, and afterward^ to Can^nor* 

Tif£ kings of both thefe towns gave him fpices, 
offered him gold and filver, and propofed an alli- 
ance with him againft the Zamorin, to whom they 
were tributaries. The kings of Onor, Culan, and 
feveral other princes made the fame overtures s 
flattering themfclves that they Ihoqld all be re- 
lieved from the tribute they paid to the Zamorin, 
that they ftibuld extend the frontiers of their do- 
minions, and fee their harbours crowdea with the 
fpoik of Afia, This general infatuation procured 
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to the Portugucfe fo great an afcendant over tho 
whole country of Malabar, that wherever they 
appeared they gave the law* No fovereign was 
fuffered to enter into an alliance with them, un- 
lefs he would acknowlege himfelf dependent on 
the court of Lifbon, give leave that a citadel 
fhould be built in his capital, and fell his mer- 
chandifc at the price fixed by the buyer. The 
foreign rticrchant was obliged to wait till the 
Portuguefc had completed their lading; and no 
perfon was fuffered to navigate thefe feas without 
producing paffports from them. The wars in 
which they were unavoidably engaged, gave little 
interruption to their tradej with a fmall number 
of men they defeated numerous armies 9 their 
enemies met with them every where, and always 
fled before them; and, in a fhort time, the Ihips 
of the Moors, of the Zamorin and his dependants, 
no longer dared to make their. appearance. 

The Portuguefe, thus become the conquerors 
of the Eaft, were perpetually fending rich 
cargoes to their own country, which refounded 
with the fame of their, exploits. The part of 
i.iil)on gradually became the 'refort bf all the 
traders in Europe, and the grand mart of Indian 
commodities; for the Portuguefe, who brought 
them immediately from India, fold ^hem. at a 
lower rate than the merchants of other nations. 

To fecure and extend thefe advantages, it be- 
came neceflary to call in the aid of refiedlion to 
correft and ftrengthen what had hitherto been 
the offspring pf chance, of a Angular intrepidity, 
aa4 a happy ^qncurrenc? of circumflanccs. It 

was 
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was neceflary to cftablifli a fyftem of power and book 
commerce^ which, at the fame time that it was s — v-*-* 
extenfive enough to take in all objefts, (hould be 
fo well connedted, that all the parts of the grand 
edifice intended to be raifed, fliould mutually 
ftrengthen each other. . Notwithftanding the in- 
formation the court of Lifbon had received from 
the accounts tranfmit;ted from India, and the 
teftimony of thofe who had hitherto 'been intruded 
with the management of it's interefts in that 
quarter; i^ wifely repofed all it's confidence in 
Alphon:fo Albuquerque, the moft difceroing of 
all the Tortuguefe who had vifited Afia. 

The new viceroy acquitted himfelf beyond ex- 
pe6tation : he found it neceflary that Portugal 
Ihould have a fettlenient which might eafily be 
defended, where there was a good harbour and a 
wholefome air, and where the Portuguefe might 
refrelh themfelves, after the fatigues of their paf- 
fage from Europe, With this view he caft his 
eyes upon Goa, which he forefaw would be an im- 
portant acquifition to Lifbon.. 

Go A, which rifeS in the^form of an amphithea- conqtieft oC 
tre^ is fituatcd near the middle of the coaft of portuguekr 
Malabar, upon ar]i ifland feparated from ikiz con- 
tinent by the two branches of a river, which 
ifluing from the BaJagate mountains, falls into the 
' fea at the diftance of three leagues. from the city, 
after having formed under it's walls one of the 
finefl: harbours in the world. Numerous canals 
formed entirely by the hand of nature, thick 
woods with very good roads through them, mea- 
dows enamelled with an infinite variety of flowers, ^ 

villas 
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BOOK villas in the moft pkafing fituationsj all contrii 
bute to render this a delightful ifland, the cir- 
cumference of which may be about ten leagues ; 
and the land exhibits an agreeable variety of 
vallies and rifing grounds* Before the entrance 
into the road, we obfcrve the two peninfulas of 
Salfette and /Barda, which ferve the .double pur- 
pofes of defence and fhelter to the city. They 
are guarded by forts lined with artillery, where all 
ftiips are obliged to ftop before they come to an 
anchor in the harbour. 

GoA, though not fo confiderable at tliat time 
as it has been fmce, was looked upon as the moft 
advantageous poft in India. It belonged to the 
icing of the Decan ; but fdalcan, who was intruft- 
ed with the governmetit of it, had affumed an 
independency, and endeavoured to"^ extend his 
power in Malabar. While this ufarper was pur- 
fuing his fchemes on the continent, Albuquerque 
appeared before the gates of Goa, took the city 
by ftorm, and acquired this valuable advantage 
with very little lofs. 

Id ALCAM, irtformed of the lofs he had fuftained, 
did flot hefitate a moment what nneafures the 
ftould take. In conjunftion even with the In- 
dians, his enemies, who were almoft as much in- 
tereftcd in this matter as himfelf, he marched to- 
wa?rds |he capital, with a degree of expedition 
never before know*n in that country. ^ The Por- 
euguefe having no firm footing there', and finding 
themfelvcs unable to preferve their conqueft, re- 
treated to their fhips which kept their ftation in ^ 
cbe barboiHv and fe^t ^o Qochin fpr a reinforce- 
ment. 
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rtient. While they were waiting fpr it, their ^ c(ok 
provifions. failed. Idalcan offered them a fupply, w i>" J -^*. J 
giving theni to underftand, Tbaf be cho/e fo <on^' 
quer by arms, and not by famine. It was cuftomary 
at that time, in the Indian wars, for the armies 
te fuffer provifions to be carried to their enemies* 
Albuquerque rejefted the offer made him, with 
this reply, ^at be would receive no prefents from 
Jdakan till they were friends. The fuccour he 
houriy expe&ed never arrived. 

This difappointment determined him to retreat, 
ami to poftpone the execution of his darling pro- 
jeft to a more favourable opportunity, which prc- 
fented itfelf a few months after. Idalcaa being 
obliged to take the field again to preferve his do- 
minions from abfolute deftrudion, Albuquerque 
made a fudden attack upon Gt)a, which he carried 
by ftorm, and fortified himfelf in the place. As 
* the harbour of Calicut was good for nothing, and 
ceafed to be frequented by the Arabian veffels, all 
it's trade ^nd riches were transferred to this city, 
which became the metropolis of all the Portuguefe 
fettlements in India, 

« 

The natives of the country were too weak, to6 
' difpirited, and too much at variance, to put a ftop 
to the fuccefs of this cnterprifing nation. No- 
thing remained to be done but to guard againft 
the Egyptians, nor was the Icaft precaution cither 
omitted or negleded. Manner m 

Egypt, which is confidered as the parent of all Europeans* 
hiftorical antiquities, the fource of policy, and the "[^c'^^Jth 
nurfery of arts and fciences, after having remained indu before 

- r \ n. r ^^^ Porta- 

for aeres in a ftate of feparation from the reft ot gaefe had 

^ * . , doubled the 

tne Cape of 
^ Good Hope* 
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K the world, who were held in contempt by. this 
wife country, underftood and praftifcd naviga- 
tion. The inhabitants had long neglected the 
Mediterranean, where they did, not certainly ex- 
pcft any great advantages, and direfted theif 
courfe towards the Indian ocean, which was the 
true channel of wealth. 

Struck with the fituation of this country be- 
tween two feas, one of which opens the road to 
the Eaft, and the other to the Weft, Alexander 
formed the dcfign of fixing the feat of his empire 
in Egypt, and of making it the center of trade to 
the whole world. This prince, who had more 
difcernment than any other conqueror, fawthat if 
it were poQible to form an union between his pre- 
f^nt and future acquifitions, he muft make choice 
of a country which nature feems to have placed, 
as it were, in contaft with Africa and Afia to 
cortneft thern with Europe. The premature death 
of the grcateft commander that hiftory and fable 
have held up to the admiration of* mankind, 
would for ever have annihilated thefe vaft pro- 
jefts, had they not^ been in part purfued by 
Ptolemy, one of his lieutenants ; who, upon the 
divifion of the moft magnificent fpoil ever know'n, 
claimed Egypt for his fhare. 

In the reign of this new fovereign and his im* 
mediate fucceflbrs, commerce made prodigious 
improvements. Alexandria was the mart of the 
merchandife that came from India, and the port 
of Berenice on the Red Sea, was put into a ftate 
fit to receive them. In order to facilitate the 
commynifation between the two cities, a canal 

was 
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ivas digged, which iffued from one of the branches 
of the Nile, and difcharged itfelf into the Ara- 
bian Gulph. By the (kilful management of feve- 
ral ftreams, and by a great number of fluices ^ 
conftrufted with ingenuity; the canal was ex-, 
tended to the length of fifty leagues; it's breadth 
was five and twenty toifes, and it*s depth was 
made fufficicnt for the fhips it was intended to 
bear. This magnificent work, for fome philofo- 
phical reafons, th^ detail of which would take up 
too much of our time, was not Attended with thofe 
advantages that were expected from it ; fo that it 
fell, to ruin imperceptibly. 

The Government attempted, by every poflible 
means, to fupply the vfrant of it. In the midfl: of 
thofe barren and parched up defarts through 
which it was neceffary to pafs, different inns were 
eftablifhed, and repofitories of water formed, 
where the travellers with their caravans refrelhed 
themfelves and their camels. 

A WRITER, who has entered deeply into this' 
fubjeft, and whofe accounts we follow, tells us, 
that fome of the numerous vefTels that were built 
in confequence of thefc connexions, traded only 
in the gulph with the Arabians and AbyfTinians^ 
Among thofe which ventured out into the main 
ocean, fome failed fouthward to the right along 
the eaflern coafis of Africa, as far as the ifland 
of Madagafcarj while others, fleering to the left 
towards the Pcrfiaiji gulph, went even as far as 
the Euphrates, to trade with the people on it*s 
banks, particularly with the Greeks, whom Alex- 
ander had brought there with him in his expedi- 
tions. 
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tfons. Othersi grow'n ftiM more enterprifing from 
the hopes of gain, penetrated as far as the mouths 
of the lodus, traverfed the coajEl of Malabar, aad 

' touched at the ifland of Ceylon, know'n to the 
aacients by the name of Taprobane. ^ A very 
fmall number pafled through the Coromandel to 

«go up the river Ganges, as far as Polybotra, a 
town the moft celebrated in India on account of^ 
it's riches. Thus induftry proceeded by gradual 
advances, from one river or coaft to another, ^o 
appropria^te the produ<5bions of thofe countrita 
that abound moft in fruits, flowers, perfumes^ 
precious ftones, and all the delicacies of volup*- 
tuous luxury. 

Thb boats made ufe of in thefe expeditions 
were long and flat, not unlike thofe that are fcen 
upon' the Nile. Before the invention of the com- 
pafs, in confequence of which larger vcffels, car-^ 
rying more fail, ' were fitted out for the main 
ocean ; it was neccfl^ry to row qlofe to the fliore, 
and to follow the windings of the coaft from one 
point of land to another. The fides of the Ibips 
were alfo made lefs, in order to wc^en the power 
of the wind over them $ and the fhips were more 
fhallow, left tjiey fliould ftrike againft rocks, 
fands, or. (hallows. Thus a voyage, not fo long 
by one- third as thofe which are now performed 
. in lefs than fix months, fometimes laftedfive years 
or more. The deficiency of the fliips in fize, 
was then fupplied by numbers j and the difad- 
vantages of flow failing were compenfated by the ^ 
frequent fleets that were fitted out. ^ 

The 
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Th£ EgypiiaAs exported to ladii the^fame ar- 
ticles that have beeii carried t^iere eVer finc^^ to 
wit, woollen manufadures, iron, lcad> copper, 
ibme ftnall pieces, of workmanship in gUfs and 
filver, in exchange for ivory, ebony, tortoife^ 
Ihel}, white and ptirKed linens, Qiks, pearls, pre* 
cious ftones, cionaa)on» fpices, -and particularly 
frankincenfej which was a perfume the mod ia 
cileem, frpm it^s being ufed in divinfe wor(hi[^» 
and contributing to the gratification of princes* 
It fold ^t fb high a price, that the merchants adul* 
terated under pretence of improving it. So ^ 
prehenfiv? is avarice of being defrauded by po* 
verty, that the workmen who were enopjoyed in 
making it were naked i having only a girdle about 
their loins^ the ends of which were fealed by the 
proprietor of the manufa£ture. 

All the feafaring and trading nations in the 
Mediterranean reforted to the potts of Egypt to 
purchafc the produ6tions of India. When Car- 
thage and Corinth became the vi^ims of the vices 
introduced by their ppolence, the Egyptians ^ere 
themfelves obliged to export the riches with which 
thefe cities formerly loaded their own velTels. As 
their maritime power increafed, they extended 
their navigation as far as Cadiz. They could 
fcarcely fupply the demands of Rome, the luxury 
of which kept pace with it*s conquefts j at the 
fame time that th^ Egyptians themfelves were 
arrived at fuch a pitch of extravagance^ that the 
accounts given of it have the air of romance, 
•Cleopatra, with whom their empire and hiftory 
expired, yfff^ as profufe as (lie was libidinous* 

But 
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B 06 K Buc notwithftanding thefe incredible expcnces^ 
f the advantages they derived from the Indian trad6 
were (6 great, that after they were fubdued and 
plundered, lands, provifions, and merchandife^ 
bore double the price at Rome. If Pliny may 
be credited, the conqueror, ijy reinftating the 
conquered in this fource of opulence, which was 
calculated rather to flatter their vanity than to 
aggrandife their power, gained twenty thoufand 
per cent. Though, it be evident that this calcu-^ 
lation is exaggerated, we may from thence form 
a conjedure of the profits that muft have been 
gained in thofe diftant ages, when the Indians 
were not fo well acquainted with their own in- 
tereft. 

Whilb the Romans had virtue enough td 
prcjferve the power acquired by their anceftors, 
Egypt contributed greatly to fupport the dignity 
of the empire by the riches it poured into it from 
India. But the fulnefs of luxury, like the corpu-»» 
lency of the body, is a fymptom of approaching 
decay. This vaft empire funk under it's own 
weight, and, like levers of wood or metal, whofe 
exceflive length contributes to their weaknefs, 
it broke, and was divided into two immenfe 
parts. 

Egypt was annexed to the eaftern empire, 
which lafted longer than theweftern; becaiife it 
was not attacked fo early, or with fo much vi- 
gour. If riches could have fupplied the place of 
courage, it*s fituation and refources would even 
have made it invincible. /But the inhabitants of 
this empire had nothing except ftrataigem to op- 

pofe 
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l^ofc againft an enemy, who, to the cnthufiaffii ® ^^^ ^ 

^f a new religion, joined all the ftrength of an 

uncivilized people* A torrent, the fwell of which 

was thus increafing from the ravages it made> was 

not to be flopped by fo flight a barrien In the 

feventh century it fwept away feveral provinces, 

and Egypt among the fcft $ which, after having 

been one of the principal empires of antiquity, 

and the model of all modern monarchies, was at 

length deftined to fink into that ftate of languor 

and oblivion, in which it remains to this day. 

The Greeks comforted thcmfelves. under this 
misfortune, on finding that the wak-s of the Sara«> 
eens had diverted the ftream of the Indian com^ 
ftierce from Alexandria to Gonftantinople, by two 
channels already well know'n. One of thefe was 
the Euxine or Black Sea> where it was ufual to 
.embark to go up the Phafis ; at firft upon large 
Vefiels, and afterwards upon fmaller onesj which 
failed as far as Serapanna -, from whence, in four 
6r five days, the merchants conveyed their com- 
ftioditics by land-carriage to the river Cyrus, 
which falls into the Cafpian fea. Having cfofiTed 
this tcmpeftuous ocean, they arrived at the mouth 
of the Oxus^ which extended almoft as far as the 
fource of the Indus, and from whence they re- 
turned the fame way, laden with the treafiires of 
ACa. Such was one of the means of communi- 
cation between this continent, always naturally 
rich, and that of Europe, which was then poor, 
and ravaged by it's own inhabitants* * 

The other channel of communication was more 
Ample. The Indian veflels, failing from different 

Vol. I. I coafts, 
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9 o^o K coafh, pafled the P^rfian gulph, and depofited 
their cargoes on the banks of the^Euphrates^ from 
whence they were carried in a <Jay or two to Pal- 
Tjiyra^ and were f^nt off to the coafts of Syria, 
from that city; which undoubtedly owed it's 
origin to the idea of it^s ferving for that kind of 
ftaple, eftablifhed in one of thofe very unconunop. 
parts of Arabia^ where trees^ water, and a ibil 
liifceptible of cultivation, are to be found. This 
city, though fituated between the two great em- 
pires, of the Romans and Parthians, was ftill for ^ 
long time allowed to remain neuter. It was at 
length fubducd by Trajan, who did not withdraw 
any of it's riches from it. It was even during the 
qomk of the hundred and fifty years of it's beiog 
a Roman colony, that thofe temples, porticos and 
palaces, were raifed within it's w^Us, after the 
model of the Greek architefture ; and the ruina^ 
of which, fo accurately delineated, have lately 
excited fo much of our admiration and aftonifti- 
ment. The profperities of this celebrated city 
became fatal to it, fince they determined the 
queen to attempt to throw off an allegiance which 
was not oppreflive : it was utterly ruined b^ 
Aurelian. This emperor, it is true, afterwards 
permitted a few citizens, who had furvived the 
calamities of their country, to reftore it, and to live 
there : but it is a more eafy matter to deftroy than 
to rebuild. This feat of commerce, of arts, and 
of ; the grandeur of Zenobia, became gradually, 
rfn obfcure place, a fortrefs of little confequence, 
and at length a miferable village, confifting of 
thirty or forty huts, built in the fpacious cir- 
cuit 
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tuit of a public edijBce formerly 'of great magni- 
ficence. 

Palmyra being deftroyed, the caravans, after 
ibme fiu£tuations> conftantly took the road of 
Aleppo: which, by means of the harbour of 
Alexandretta, turned the current of wealth to Con* 
ftahtin6ple> that was at length become the ge« 
neral mart of all the produdions of India. 

This llngle advantage might have retarded the 
fall of the empire^ and, perhaps, have rcftored it 
to it's antient grandeur : but that grandeur had 
been acquired by arms, by virtues, and by frugat 
manners} and it was now deftitute of all thofe 
means of maintaining it's prolperity. The Greeks, 
corrupted by the prodigious acceflSon of wealth, 
which an cxclufive commerce poured in upon 
them almpft without any efforts or aftivity o^ 
their own, abandoned themfelves to that indolent 
and effeminate way of life, which is infallibly 
brought on by luxury j they gave up their time 
to the frivolous pleafures of the brilliant and vo- 
luptuous arts ; and to futile, obfcure, and fbphif*- 
tJcal difquifitions on matters of tafte and fenti- 
ment, and even of religion and politics. They 
could fuffer themfelves to be opprefTed, but knew 
not how to afTert their right to be properly go- 
verned i and alternately made their court to ty* 
rants by the moft abjeft adulation, or irritated 
them by a faint refiflance. When the emperors 
had bought thefe people, they fold them to all 
the monopolizers who aimed at enriching them- 
felves by the ruin of the ftate. The government, 
ftill more corrupted than it's fubjeds, YufFered it's 
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navy to decay, an4 placed it's whole dependence 
on the treaties it entered into with the ftrangers, 
whofe fhips frequented it's ports. The Italians 
had infenfibly engroiTed the carrying trade, which 
the ^Greeks had for a lon^ time kept in their own 
hands. This branch of bufinefs, which coniifls 
more Jn activity than profit, was doubly ufeful to 
a trading nation, whofe chief riches arife from 
maintaining their vigour by labour. Indolence 
haftened the dfftrudion of Conftantinople, which 
was prefTed and furrounded on all fides by the 
conquefts of the' Turks. The Genoefe fell into 
the precipice which their perfidy ahd avarice had 
digged for them. Mohammed the fecond drove 
them from GafFa, to which place they had, of 
late years, draw'n the greateft part of the Afiatic 
trade* . ■ 

The Venetians did not wait for this event to 
give them ^n opportunity of reviving their con- 
Bcclions with Egypt. They had experienced more 
indulgence than they expefted from a govern- 
ment eftablifhed fince the laft crufades, ahd near- 
ly refembling that of Algiers. The Mammclucs, 
who at the time of thefe wars had taken pofieffion 
of a throne of which they had hitherto been the 
fupport, were for the moft part flaves brought 
from CircaOia in their infancy, and trained up 
early to a military life. The fupreme authority 
was veiled in a chief, and a council compofed of 
four-and-twenty principal perfons. This mili- 
tary corps, which eafe would unavoidably have 
enervated, was recruited every year by a multi- 
tude of bold adventurers, who flocked from all 

partSa^ 
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parts, with a view of making, their fortune, Thcfc ^*^^o i^* 
greedy people were prevailed upon, by a fum of 
money and promifes, to confent that their coun- 
try fhould be made the mart of Indian nKrchan* 
dife J and were thus bribed into a meafurc, which 
the political intereft of their ftatc would always^ 
have^requiredthem to adopt. The inhabitants 
of Pifa and Florence, of Catalonia and Genoa, 
received fomc benefit from this change j but it 
was of fignal advantage to the Venetians, by 
whofe management it was efFefted, Affairs were 
in this fituation when the Portuguefc made their 
appearance in India, 

Tkis great event, and the confequences that 
immediately followed it, occafioned much uneafir 
uefs at Venice. This republic, fo celebrated for 
it's wifdom; had lately been difconcerted by a- 
league which it could not oppofe, and which it 
certainly had no reafon to forefee. Several princes 
of different interefls who were rivals in power, 
and had pretenfion; of an pppofite nature, united, 
in defiance of all the rules of juflice and policy, 
to deflroy a ftate which had not given the lealt 
umbrage to any of them 5 and even Lewis the 
Xllth, who of a'U thcfc princes was the moft 
interefled in the prefervauon pf Venice, brought 
it to the brink of ruin by the victory of Aigna- 
delle. The quarrels which mufl necefTarily arife 
among fuch allies, joined to the prudence of ?he 
republic, faved it from this danger; which, though 
more imminent in appea^rance, was, in faft, not 
fo great por fo immediate, as that it wi^s now ex*^ 

I ^ pofe4 
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1^ o^o K po£bd to by the difcovcry of a paiTage to India by 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Venice foon perceived that her commerce, and- 
confequently her power, was on the point of be- 
ing transferred to the Portuguefe. Every expe^ 
dient was tried that an able adminiftration could 
fugged. Some of the fkilful emiffanesj which 
the ftate took care to retain and employ dexter* 
oufly in all places, perfuaded the Arabs fettled in 
their country, and thofe that were difperfed over 
India, or the eaftern coaft of Africa, that as their 
intercft was equally concerned with that of Ve- 
nice, they ought to unite with her againfl: a na-» 
tioh, which had made it'felf miftrefs of the com-* 
mon fource of their riches. 

The rumour of this league reached the Sultan 
of Egypt, whofe attention was dready awakened 
by the misfortunes he felt, a$ well as thofe he 
forefaw. The cuftoms, which conftituted a prin- 
cipal branch of his revenue, and by which five 
per cent, was levied on the importation, and ten 
on the exportation of Indian goods> began ta 
bring in little or nothing. The frequent bank- 
ruptcies, which were the neceffary xonfequence 
of the embarraffment of affairs, exafperated men's 
minds againft the government, which is always 
refponfible to the people for the calamities they 
endure. The militia, which was ill paid, fear- 
ing that their fubfiftence would be ftill more 
precarious, raifed mutinies, which are more to 
be dreaded in the decline of a ftate, than in the 
time of it's profperity^ Egypt was equally a 

fofferer 
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fufFcrer by the trade which the Portu^efe them- 
felves carried on, as by the interruption which it*s 
own commerce experienced from their aft$ of 
violence. 

The Egytians might have extricated them* 
felves from thefe misfortunes by fitting out a fleet j 
but the Red Sea afforded no materials for this 
purpofe. The Venetians removed this obftacle 
by fending wood, and other materials to Alex- 
andria, which were conveyed by the Nile to Cairoi 
from whence they were carried by camels to Suez, ' 

In the year 1 508, four large veflels, one galleon, 
two gallies, and three galliots, were difpatched 
from this celebrated port to India. 

The Portugqefe, who forefaw this confederacy. The Porta-, 
had the preceding year laid a fcheme to prevent thcmfeiJet 
k, by making themfelves matters of the Red Sea: ScRedS^ 
they were certain, that with this advantage they 
Ihould Jiavc nothing to fear from this connexion, 
nor from the combined forces of Egypt and Ara^ 
bia. With this view, they formed a plan to feize 
upon the ifland of Socotora, which is fituated at 
the diftance of a hundred and eighty leagues from 
the ftraits of Babelmandel, which are formed by 
Cape Guardafeu on the African fide^ and by Cape 
Fartack on the fide of Arabia, 

Another advantage was |o arlfe to them from 
this conqueft, that of being poficfled of the moft 
perfeft aloes that have ever been know*n. 

The plant which produces this juice and gives. ^ 
it it's name, is furniflied with a number of thick 
leaves, from the midft of which there iflues a very 
beautiful clutter of red flowers* Thefe leaves are 

I 4 gathered^ 
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B 0^0 It gathered, and the fluid they contain is cxtrafted 
by a flight degree of prefiure. This fluid being 
cleanfed of it's grofier particles, and infpiflated by 
the heat of the fun, forms the fuccotrine aloes, 
which is eafily diftinguiflied from the other kinds, 
by it's yellow colour, it's brightnefs, it's tranfpa- 
rency, it's powerful fmell, and it's bitter and 
aromatic tafte. 

Tristan d'AcuMHA failed from Portugal with 
a confiderable armament ta attack this ifland. 
Upon his landing, he was oppofed by Ibrahim, 
fon of the king of the people of Fartack,' who was 
fovereign of part of Arabia and Socotora, This 
young prince was killed in the engagement ; the 
Fortuguefe befieged the only town that was in 
the ifland, and carried it by ftorm, though it was 
defended to the lafl: extremity by a garrifon fupc- 
rior in number to their fmall army. The foldiers 
that compofed this garrifon refolved not to furvive 
the fon of their fovereign, rcfofed to capitulate, 
and were all, to the lafl: man, put to the fword. 
The intrepidity of d'Acunha's troops was not to 
be damped by thcfe exertions of courage. 

This fucccfsful entcrprifc was not attended with 
the advantages that was expeded from it. It was 
found that the ifland was barren, that it had no 
port, and that the fliips which came from th? ked 
Sea never touched there, though they could not 
enter the gqlph without taking an obfervation of 
it. Accordingly, the Egyptian fleet found a fafe 
paflage into the Indian ocean, where it joined that 
of Cambaya. Thefe united armaments were fuc* 
ccfsful againft the Fortuguefe, who were con- 

fiderably 
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Sderably weakened by the great number of veflcls 
they hard lately difpatched with merchandile to 
Europe* This triumph^ however, did not laft 
long; the conquered party were fupplied with 
reinforcements, and regained their fuperiority, 
which they ever after preferved. The armaments, 
' which continued to come from Egypt, were al- 
ways beaten and difperfcd by the fmall Portuguefe 
fquadrons that cruized at the entrance of the 
gulph. 

As thefe Ikirmifhes, however, kept up a con- 
ftant alarm, and occafioned fome expence, Al- 
buquerque thought it incumbent on him to put 
an end to' them by the deftruftion of Suez : a pro-- 
jeft which' was thwarted by a variety of obftacles. 
.The Red Sea, which feparates Arabia from 
Upper Ethiopia and part of Egypt, is three hun- 
dred and fifty leagues in length, and forty in 
breadth. As there is no river falling into it of 
fufficient force to counteraft the influence of the 
tide, it is more afFefted by the motions of the 
great ocean, than any of the inland feas nearly in 
the fame latitude. It is not much expofed to 
tempefts; the winds ufually blow from north and 
iouth, and being periodical like the monfoons in 
India, invariably determine the feafon of failing 
into or but of this Tea. It may be divided into 
three parts j the middle diviQon is clear aad na- 
vigable at all times, it's depth being from twenty- 
Jfive to fixty fathoms. The other two divifions, 
which lie nearer the land, though they abound in 
flioals, are more frequented by the neighbouring 
nations; who being obliged to keep clofe to the 

Ihore 
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there on account of the fiDallDefs of their vcffcls, 
never launch out into the principal chaoneU unlefs 
they expeft a fquall of wind. The difficulty, not 
to fay impofTibility, of landing in the harbours on 
this coaft, makes the navigation dangerous for 
vcffcls of large burthen, not to mention the great 
number of defert ifland* they meet with in their 
paffage, which are barren, and afford no fupply 
of frelh water. 

Albuquerque, notwithftanding his abilities,^ 
experience, and refolution, could not furmountfo 
many difficulties. After entering a confidcrable 
way into the Red Sea, he was obliged to returri 
with his fleet, which had fufFered perpetual hard- 
fbips, and been expofed to tlie greateil: dangers. 
He was prompted, by a rcftlefs and cruel fpirit of 
Ciiterprizc, to employ methods for the accomplifti- 
ment of his defigns, which, though of ailill bolder 
caft, he thought could not fail of fucccfs. He 
endeavoured to perfuade the Emperor of Ethio- 
pia, who folicited the proteftion of Portugal, to 
turn the courfe of the Nile fo as to open a paffage 
for him into the Red Sea. Egypt would then 
have become in a great meafure uninhabitable, 
or at Icaft unfit for commerce. In the mean time 
he propofcd to tranfport into Arabia, by the gulph 
of Perfia, three or four hundred horfe, which he 
thought would be fufficieht to plunder Medina 
and Mecca. He imagined that by fo bold an 
expedition, he ftiould ftrike terror into the Mo- 
hammedans, and put a (top to that prodigious 
concourfe of pilgrims which was the chief fupport 
of a trade he wilhed totally to extirpate. 

Other 
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Other cnterprizcs of a lefs hazardous nature, 
and attended with more immediate advantage, 
led him to poftpone the ruin of a^power, the in- 
fluence of which, as a rival, was the only circurti- 
llance neceflkry to be guarded againft at the pre- 
fent junfture. The conqueft of Egypt by the 
Turks, a few years after, made it requifite to ad: 
with the greater precaution. Men of genius, 
whofe minds were capable of purfuing the feries 
of events which had preceded and followed the 
difcovery of the paffagc by the Cape of Good 
Hope, and of forming deep conje&urcs concern- 
ing the revolutions which this new track of navi-* 
gation muft ncceflarily prevent, could not help 
confidering this remarkable tranfa£tion as the moifc 
important :era in the hiftory ©f the worH. 

Europe had but juft begun to recover it*s Dangers 
ftrength, and to (hake off the yoke of flavery, Eu^pThai 
which had difgraced it's inhabitants from the time f/r^,"/^" 
of the Roman conquefts down to the inftitution **?« **°">>: 

nion or the 

of the feudal laws. Innumerable tyrants, who Portugoefc 
kept multitudes in a ftate of oppreffion and flave- sm! 
ry, had been rujned by the folly of the crufades. 
To defray the expences of thefe romantic expedi- 
tions, they had beeil obliged to fell their lands 
• and caftles, and fdr a pecuniary confideration to 
allow their vaffals fome privileges, which at length 
almoft re-inftated them in the order of human 
beings. From that time the right of property 
began to be introduced among individuals, and 
and gave them that kind of independence, with- 
out which, property itfelf is a mere illufion. Thus 
the firft dawnings of liberty in Europe were, how- 

. ever 
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ever unexpededly, owen to the crufades; an4 
the rage of conqueft for once contributed to the 
happinefs of mankind, , 

If Vafco dc Gama hW not made fiis difcoverics, 
the fpirit of liberty would have been again extin- 
gjuifhed, and probably without hopes of a revival. 
The Turks were upon the point of expelling thofc 
favage nations, who, pouring from th? extremi- 
' ties of the globe, had driven out the Romans, to 
become like them,^ the fcourges of human kind j 
and our barbarous -inftitutions would have been 
fupplanted by oppreflions ftill more intolerable. 
This muft inevitably have been the. cafe, if the 
favage conquerors of Egypt had not been repulfed 
by the Portuguefe in their fevcral expeditions to 
India. Their poffeflion of the riches of Afia 
•would have fecured their claim to thofe of Europe. 
As the trade of the whqle world vifould have been 
in their hands, they muft confequently have had 
the greateft maritime force that ever had. been 
know'n. . What oppofition could our continent 
then have made to the progrefs of a people whofc 
religion and policy equally infpired them with j:he 
idea of conqueft ? 

Diss^NTiONS were then prevailing in Englandfor 
the recovery of it*s liberties; France was contend- 
ing for the interefts of it's fovereignsj Germany 
for thofe of it's religion ; and Italy was employed 
in adjufting the n^utual claims of ^ tyrant and an 
impoftor,* Europe, overrun with fanatics and. 
armies, refcmbled a fick perfon, who falling, into 
a deliriuol, in the paroxyfm of madnefs opens his 
veins till he faints with Ipfs of blood and fpirits. 

' ^' In 
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In this ftate of weaknefs and anarchy, it was ill book 
prepared to refift the inroads of the Turks. 

As the calm which fucct-eds the tenipeftuous 
fcafon of civil wars makes a natiop formidable to 
it's neighbours $ fo the fadions which divide it as 
certainly expofe it to ravage and oppreffion. The 
depraved morals of the clergy would^ have been a 
further encouragement to the introdu&ion of a 
new worfhip; and we fhould have been con* 
demned to a ftate of flavery without any hopes 
of relief. There is not one, indeed, among all 
the political and religious fyftems that opprefs 
mankind, which allows fo little fcope to liberty as 
that of the MuiTulmen. Throughout almoft all 
Europe, a religion foreign- to government, and in- 
troduced without it's patronage ; rules of morality 
difperfed without order or precifion in obfcure 
writings, capable of an endlefs variety of inter- 
pretations; authority engrofled by priefts and 
princes^ who are perpetually contefting their right 
to rule over their fellow- creatures ; political and 
civil inftitution$ daily formed in contradi6lion to 
the prevailing religion, which condemns ambi- 
tion and inequality of rank; a turbulent and 
cnterprifing adminiftration, which, in order to 
tyrannize with a higher hand, is perpetually fetcing 
one part of the ftate at variance with the other -: 
all thefe principles of difcord muft neceflarily 
keep the minds of men in "conftant agitation. Is 
it furprifing that on the view of this tumultuous 
fcene, nature alarmed fhould rife up in our hearts, 
and cry out, ** Is man born free ?" 

But 
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But when men once became flaves to a religi<;rii 
which confecrates tyranny by eftablifliing the 
throne upon the altar j which ieems to check the 
fallies of ambition by encouraging Voluptufne^j 
and cherifhes a fpirit of indolence by forbidding 
the exercife of the underftandiag : thefe is no rea- 
fbn to hope for any confiderable revolutions; Thus 
the Turks, who frequently ftrangle their mafter^ 
have never entertained a thought of changing 
, their government. This is an idea beybnd th<J 
. reach of minds enervated and corrupted like 
tbeir's. The whole world would therefore have 
loft it*s liberty, had not the moft fuperftitious, 
and, perhaps, the moft enflaved nation in Chriften- 
dom checked the prbgrefs of the fanaticifm of the 
Mohammedans, and put a ftop to the career of 
their viftories, by depriving them df thofc fourccs 
of wealth which were neceflary to the fuccefs of 
their cnterprizes. Albuquerque went ftill fur- 
thers not fatisfied with having taken effeftuar 
meafures to prevent any veffelfrom paffing from 
the Arabian fca tothe Indian ocean, he attempted 
to acquire the command of the PerQan gulph. 
gacfe make At the mouth of thc ftrait of Mocandon, which 
SfoV ^^a^s into the Perfian gulph, ftands the iOand of 
thcPerfun Gombroon. In the eleventh century an Arabian 
conqueror built upon this barren rock thc city of 
Ormus, which afterwards became the capital of 
an empire, comprehending a confiderable part of 
Arabia on one fide, and of Pcrfia on the other. 
Ormus had two good harbours, and was large 
and well fortified s it's riches and ftrength were 
'6 entirely 
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entirely owen to it's fituation. It was the center book 
-Qt trade between Perfia and India j which was 
very confiderabic, at a time when the Perfians 
conveyed nfioft of the merchandife brought firoai 
Afia to Europe, through the ports of Syria or 
Caffa. In the feafons which perfnitted the fo- 
reign merchants to come there, Ormus forded 
a more fplendid and agreeable fcene than any city^ 
in the Eaft* Perfons from all parts of the globe 
exchanged their commodities, and tranfafted their 
buiinefs there, with an air gf politenefs and attea-* 
tion which are feldo^m feea in other places of 
trade. 

These manners were introduced by the mer-* 
chants belonging to the port, who engaged fo<« 
reigners to imitate their affability. Their addrefsy 
the regularity of their police, and the variety of 
entertainments which their city afforded, joined 
Xo the interefts of commerce, invited merchants 
to make it a place of refort; The ftreets were 
covered with mats, and in fome places with car« 
pets; and the linen awnings which were fufpended 
from the tops of the houfes, prevented any incon*. 
venience from the heat of the fun* Indian cabinets* 
ornamented with gilded vafes, or china filled with, 
flpwering flirubs, or aromatic plants, adonned 
their apartments. Camels laden with water were 
ftationed in the public fquares. Perfian wines, 
perfumes, and all the delicacies of the table were 
furnifhed in the greateft abundance, and they had 
the mufic of the Eaft in it's higheft perfedlion. 
Ormus was crowded with beautiful women from 
all parts of Afia, who were inttrufted from their 

. ' infancy 
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B o^o K infancy in all the arts of varying and heightening 
the pleafures of voluptuous love. In a word^ 
univcrfal opulence, an extcnfive commerce, a re- 
fined luxury, politenefs in the men, and gallantry 
in the women, united all their attra£Uons to make 
this city the feat of pleafure, 
ALBuquERQUE, on his arrival in India, began .to 
ravage the coafts, and to plunder the towns that 
belonged to the jurifdidion of Ormus : though 
thefe inroads, which (hewed more of the robber 
than of the conqueror, were naturally repugnant 
to Albuquerque's charafter, he thought himfelf 
obliged to have recourfe to them, in order to in- 
duce a power he was- not in a condition to fubdue 
by force, to fubmit voluntarily to the yoke he 
wanted to impofe. As foon as he imagined the 
alarm was fpread fufficiently to favour his defign, 
he appeared before the capita], and fummoned 
the king to acknowlege himfelf tributary to Por- 
tugal, as he was to Perfia. This propofal was re- 
ceived in the manner it dcferved. A fleet com- 
pofcd of ftiips from Ormus, Arabia, and Pcrfiaj 
came to an engagement with Albuquerque's fqua- 
dron, who with five veflcls deftroyed the whole 
armament. The king, difcouraged by his ill fuc- 
cefs, confented that the conqueror fhould ereft a 
fort which might command the city and both it's 
harbours. 

ALBUQiTERc^TE, who kncw thc importance of 
feizing thc prcfent conjundture, carried on the 
work with the utmoft expedition. He laboured 
as hard as the^meanefl: of his followers; but this 
fpirit of aftivity could not prevent the enemy 

from 
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fmm taking notice of the fxnallncfs of his num 
bers. Atar, who, in confeqaence of the revolu- 
tions fo frequent in the Eaft, had been faifed from 
the condition of a flave to that of a prihie mini- 
fter, was afliamcd of having facrificed the ftate to 
a handful of adventurers* As his talent lay rather 
ih the artis of policy than of war, he determined 
to repair the ill confequences of his timidity by 
ftratagem. By the arts of infinuation and bribery, 
he fucceeded fo far in fowing diffentions among 
the Portuguefe, and prejudicing them againft 
their leader, that they were frequently ready to 
take arms againft each other. This animofity, 
which increafed every day, determined them to 
reimbark at the inftant they were informed that 
a plot was concerted to niaflacre them. Albu- 
querque, whofe fpirit rofe fuperior to oppofition 
and difcontent, refolved to ftarve the place, an 1 
deprive it of fuccours by cutting off all commu- 
nication. It muft certainly have- fallen into his 
hands, had not three of his captains ftiamefully 
abandoned him, and gone off with their- fliips* 
To juftify their defertion, they were guilty of ftill 
blacker perfidy, in accufing their general of the 
moft atrocious, crimes. 

This treachery obliged Albuquerque to defer 
the execution of his defign for fome time, till he 
had all the national troops at his command. As 
foon as he was appointed viceroy, he appeared 
before Ormus with fo ftrong an armament, that 
a debauched court and an effeminate people, find- 
ing it in vain to make any refiftance, were obliged 
to fubmit. The foyereign of Perfia had the con- 
Vol* !• K fidence 
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fidence to demand tribute of the conquerbr. Al- 
buquerque ordered fome bullets^ grenades^ and 
fabres to be produced to the envoy^ telling him^ 
that this was the kind of tribute paid by the king 
of Portugal. 

After this expedition, the power of the Por- 
tuguefe was fo firmly eftablifhed in the Arabian 
and Periian gulphs, and on the Malabar coaft> 
that they began to think of extending their con- 
quefts into the eaftern parts of Afia. 

Irfefo^m"! '^"^ ifland of Geylon^ which is eighty leagues 
Settlement long, and thirty at it*s greateft breadth,^ firft pre- 
fented itfelf to Albuquerque. In the moft remote 
ages of antiquity, it was well know'n by the na-.ne 
of Taprobane, We have no accounts tranfmitted 
to us of the revolutions it has undergone. All 
that Iviftory relates worthy of remark is, that the 
laws were formerly holden in fuch refpeft there, 
that the monarch was under the fame obligation 
of obferving them as the meaneft of his fubjeds. 
Hhe violated them, he was condemned to death; 
with this mark of diftindion, however, that he 
did not fufftr in an ignominious manner. He 
was denied all intercourfc, all the comforts and 
fupports af life : and, in this kind of excommuni- 
catipn miftrably ended hi*r days. 

If the people knew their own prerogatives, 
this cuftom, antiently obfcrved in Ceylon, would 
flillfubfift in all parts of the earth j but while the 
fubjeft only is amenable to the laws, whatever 
title he may give himfeif, he will be no mor 
than a flave. The law is nothing, unlefs it be a 
fword, afting indifcriminately upon the head of 

every 
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every individual, and ftriking ofF every thing that 
rifcs above the horizontal direftion in which it 
moves. The law has no authority, unlefs that 
authority be extended over all yirithout exception; 
for in the fight of the law, as in the light of God, 
all men are equal. The. puaifhrnent of an indi« 
vidual avenges only the infraftion of the law; 
the punilhment of the fovefeigq avenges the con- 
tempt of it. Who (hall dare bid defiance, to the 
law, if even the fovereign cannot do it with im- 
punity? The remembrance of fo gr^at a leiTon is 
perpetuated for ages, and excites a more falutary 
dread than the death of a thoufand other crimi« 
nals.' 

Whjek the Portuguefe |a|ldc;d in Ceylon they 
found it well peopled, and inhabited, by two na- 
tions, which di^ercd froni each other in their 
manners, their government, and their religion; 
The Bedas, who were fettled in the northern parts 
of the iQand, where the country was lefs fertile, 
were diftinguiftipd kito tribes, which cgnfidered 
themfelves as fo many families hpaded by •a chief, 
whofe power was not abfolute. . They wentr aU 
moft naked, and, upon the whole, their manners 
and government were, the fametwith that of the 
Highlanders in .Scotland;. Thefe tribes, which 
unite for thtf common defence, h^ve always brave- 
ly fought for their liberty, anjl have never. invaded 
th^t of theij neighbours. Their, religion is little 
know -n, and it is uncertain whether they have any 
fi^r form of worlhip^ They have little inter- 
courfe with ftrangers; keep a watchful eye ove^r 
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thpft ¥ihc> travel through the diftrid they inhabit f 
treat tbiem well, i|iid;feDd them away as foon as 
poiTtbk. This caution is partly owen to the jcal- 
Q^Ty the Bedai entortain of their wires, which 
Contributta tk> eftrahge them from all the world. 
They fci^ to.have faec^n the firA inhabitants of 
the iflanit - 

The fowthcrn ptrt is poffeflcd by a more nu- 
merous and powerful peoplej called Ginglaffes. 
This i%€ition i^ pcrfite, iri comparifon of the other* 
They Wfear cidthes, and live under an arbitrary 
g<)V^rArtie^t* They have a diftinftion of cafts, as 
well as the Indians s-^buc their religion is dif- 
ferent. They acknowlege one fupreme being, 
aftd^iflf^'^^bordinatioh to' him divinities* of the fe- 
cond'awd tHird order: aH which have tt^eir-prtefts^* 
Among the ddtfts of the fecond order/ paf ticular 
KoncBift 'are piid to Baddowy^ho defcended upon 
earth^ fdtifc^ lipSh "himfelf th6 office of mediator 
b€tv^r^n-66d ' aYid tfiahkind. ^Th« priefts of 
Buddou a^ perftfns of gi^e^ cfohfecjiieSde' in Gey- 
Ion. 'They'a^c ttetcr-fitkiifliable by the pi^tece; 
even^foir' 3p attempt agateft bis life. T^e'Cin-^ 
glaffe^ ' urtderftan^ the ' arc oc^ war., rPh^y^know 
how to lak* adva^ntage of the natti^atiecuffiiy their 
^otiHtai^S'affiDfd'agSinft'tlie'attiicki of tlN<^ Euro-* 
pean^,' •whoiiv th#y*ha^e^f&tf defeated. ? fcSce di 
people w1u> live ill 'tftfelrfkl^ ftaties,- they arfe de-^ 
ctitM/ felfifb, and f^Il Kif cbmpirment. Thej^ 
HaV^e two latl^uages v one peculiar to the people^ 
the other t& tfief learned^ WhereVt^r^ thfs^ i^uftoni 
^rev'ailv' it ^rnifhes'^lpnefts and^ prinetfs with a 
fbrtlrer opportunity of huffing upon mankind. 

BoTtf 
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Both theft nations ehjbyed the ttebefits of fhe 
Iruits, the torn, and the piftiire which abounded 
in the iflfilrtd^ They had elephants without nunt- 
fecrj pri^ious ftones, ahd the dnly kind c^ciitliar- 
mon that was ever eftetmed. On the Etdrthfe>K 
coaft, and on the fifliihg coafts which border upoa 
it, was carriedl on the greateft pearl- fishery in the 
Eaft. The harbours of Ceyloti were thfe heft ik 
Jridia, aftd k'S fitu^tiou * was fuperior xto all it'js 
Qther advantages. 

It fhbbld ftem that it was the intereft of the 
Fortuguefe to have placed all their ftrettgth in 
this iflahd. It lies in the center of the Eaft; and 
is the parfage that leads to the richeft countries^ 
It might have been well peopled and fortified witK 
a fmali tiunmber men, and at a very little expence. 
The numerous fquadrons that might have been 
fent out from every port in the' ifland would have 
kept all iifia in awe j and the ft>ips that might 
^ave cruized in thbfe latitudes, would eafily have 
intercepted the trade of other nations, 

The viceroy overlooked thefe advantages* He 
alfo negleded th^ coaft of Corornandel, though 
richer than thatof Malabar, The merchandife of 
the latter was of an inferior quality: it produced 
plenty of proyifions, a fmdll quantity of bad cin- 
namon, fome pepper and cardamom, a kind of 
fpice much uffed by the eafterni people, '^h^ 
coaft of Coromandel furnilhed the fincft cqttons 
in the world. It's inhabitants, who for tti moft 
part were natives of thp country, and had lefs in- 
tercpurfe with the Arabians and other nations, 
wcf-e the moft humane ai^d induftrious of all the. 
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* ^j^ ^ people in Indoftan. To this wc may a4d, that 

^ ■ V T ^ the paflage along the coaft of Coromandel towards 

the north, leads to the mines of Golconda : and^ 

moreover, this coafl: is admirably (ituated for the 

trade of Bengal and other countries* 

Notwithstanding this, Albuquerque made 
po fcttlement there. The fettlcments of St. Tho- 
mas and Negapatan were not formed till after- 
wards. He knew that this coaft was deftitute of 
harbours, and'inacceflible at certain periods of the 
year, when it would be impoflible for the fleets 
to protedt the colonies. In a word, he thought 
that when the Portuguefe had made thcmfelves 
mafters of Ceylon, a conqueft begun by his pre- 
deceflbr d'Almeyda, and afterwards completed, 
they might command the trade of Coromandel, if 
they got poflTeflion of Malacca. He therefore dc^ 
termined to make the attempt. 

'^'ife wn"' '^^^ country, of which Malacca is the capital 
su^rMa- pity, is a narrow traft of land, about a hundred 
leagues in length. It joins to the continent to- 
wards the northen coaft, where it borders on the 
ftate of Siam, or, more properly, the kingdom of 
Johor, which has been feparated from it. The 
reft is furrounded by the fea, and divided from 
the ifland of Sumatra by a channel which is' called 
the ftraits of Malacca^ 

Nature had amply provided for the happinefs 
of the Malays, by placing them in a mild, healthy 
clima^fc, where refreftiing gales and cooling ftreams 
allay the fervour of the torrid zone 5 where the 
foil pours forth an abundance of delicious fruits 
to fatisfy the wants of a favage life ; and where it 

is 
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is capable of anfwcring, by cultivatioiij all jhe ® ^j^ ^ 
neceffary demands of focjety j where the tree? 
wear an eternal verdpre, and the flowers blooni ii^ 
a perpetual fucceflion i where the rnoft delicate 
and fragrant odours breathing fr9m aroaiatic^ 
plants, perfume the air, and ii^fufe ^ fpirit of vo- 
luptuous delight into all living beings. 

But while nature has done every ihing in fa-* 
your of the Malays, fociety has done them every 
poflible injury. Such has been the influence, of 
;ii tyrannical governnient, that the inhabitants of 
the happieft coqntry in the univerfe have become 
remarkable for* ^he ferocity of their manners. The 
feudal {yd^cmt firQ: planted among the rocks and 
woods of the North, had extended jtfelf even to 
the for^fts and mild regions of the equator, where 
every thing confpircs to promote th^ enjoyment 
of a long life of tranquillity, whigh caq only be 
Ihortencd by a too frequent and cxceflive indul- 
gence in pleafures. This enflaved nation is under 
fhe dominion of an arbitrary prince, or rather of 
t>yenty tyrants, his reprefcntativcs. Thus the 
defpotifm of a fultan feems to extend it's oppref- 
Ijve influence, to multitudes, by bejng divided 
among a pumber of powerful vaflals. 

This turbulent and opprefl[ive fcene gave rife 
to an univerfal favagenefs of manners. Jn yaiij. 
did beaY.cn apd earth fhower their bleflings upoa 
Malacca; thefc bleflSngs only ferved to make it's 
inhabitants ungraceful and unhappy. The mailers 
Jcc Qut t;heir ferviqe§, or rather thofe of their de- 
pendents, for hire, to the beft bidder, regardlefe 
9f the lofs that agriculture wquld fuftain for want 

K^ of 
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* ^j^ ^ of hands. They preferred a wandering and ad^- 
vcnturous life, either by fea or land, to iridiiftry. 
This people had conquered a large Ai'chipclago, 
well know'h in the Eaft by the name of the Ma- 
layan Iflands. The numerous colonies that were 
tranfplanted thither, carried with them their laws, 
their manners, their cuftoms, and, what is fomc- 
thing remarkable, the foftcft language in all Afia. 
The fituation of Malacca had, however, made 
it the moft conGderable market in India; it's har- 
bour was conftantly crowded with veflels either 
from Japan, China, the Philippine and Molucca 
iQancis, and the adjacent part of the eaftern coaft i 
or from Bengal, Coromandcl, Malabar, Perfia, 
Arabia, and Africa. Thefe merchants carried on 
a fafe trade among themfelves, or with the inha- 
bitants : the paflion of the Malays for plunder had 
at length given way to advantages of a more cer- 
tain nature than the precarious and doubtful fuc- 
cefs of piratical expeditions. 

The Portuguefe were defirous of having a (hare 
in the general commerce of Afia. At firft they 
appeared at Malacca in the charafter of mer- 
chants ; but their ufurpations in India had ren- 
dered their defigns fo much fufpefted, and th« 
animofity of the Arabians had circulated reports 
fo much to their difadvantage, that meafufes were 
taken to deitroy them. They fell into the fnares 
that were laid for them; fevcral of them were 
maffacred, and others throw'n into prifon. Thofe 
who efcaped got back to their Ihips, and retreated 
to the Malabar coaft. 

8 Though 
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Though Albuquerque did not intend td Wait ' 
for a rupture to aflFord him a pretence of feizing 
upon Malacca, he was not difpleafed at this irir* 
cident, firice it gave his entcrprize ^n appearance 
cjf juftice that might leflen the odium which fuch 
a ftep muft naturally have draw*n upon the Portii-* 
guefe name. As an imprefflon fo favourable, to 
his views might have been weakened by d^lay, 
he did not hefitate a moment to take his revenge* 
The enemy expedited a fudden blow; and accord* 
ingly, when he appeared before the place, in the 
beginning of ihe year 1511, he found every thing 
Jn readinefs to receive him. 

But formidable as thefe preparations appeared^ 
' there was a ftill greater obftacle, which for fome 
days damped the valour of the Chriftian general: 
his friend Araujo had been taken prifoner in the 
firft expedition, and the enemy threatened to put 
him to death the moment the fiege (hould begin* 
Albuqucrqiie, who did not want fenfibility, . 
paufed at the profpefl of his friend's danger, when 
he received the following billet : Think of nolhing 
hit the glory and advantage of Portugal I if I cannot 
contribute towards your viStory^ at leaft let me not be 
the means of preventing it. The place was attack^ 
ed and carried after feveral doubtful, bloody, 
and obftinate engagements. They found in it 
immenfe treafiire, vafl. magazines, and whatever 
could contribute to the ejjegances and pleafures of 
life ; and a fort was erefted there to fecure the 
cbnqueft. 

As the Portuguefe contented themfelves with 
the poflTcffion of the city, the inhabitants^, who 

profeire4 
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BOOK profeffcd a kind, of corrupt Mohamtnedifm, and 
were unwilling to fubmit to their new mafters, 
either retired into the inland parts, or difperfed 
tbemfelves along the coift. Having loft th^ 
fpirit of commerce, they relapfed into all the 
cxccffcs of their violent charaftcr- Thefe people 
never go without a poinard, which they call crid^ 
The invention of this murderous weapon feems tp 
have exhaufted all the powers of their fanguinary 
genius. Nothing is more to be dreaded than fuch 
Ifnen armed with fuch an inftrument. When they 
get ori board a veffel, they ftab all the crew at the 
time^when no harm is fufpcded. Since theii: 
treachery has been know'n, all the Europeans 
take care never to employ a Malayan failor^ buc 
thefe barbarians, who always made it a rule to 
attack th^ weaker party, have now changed this 
antient cuftom, and, animated by an unaccount- 
able refolution to kill or be killed, coriie in boats 
with thirty men to board our veflels, and fome- 
times fucceed in carrying thpm off: if they are 
repulfcd, they have the fatisfaftion, at leaft, of 
having imbrued their hands in blood*. 

J^EOBLE who deriye from nature fuch infiexibl? 
"bravery, may be exterminated, but cannot' hp 
fubdued by force. They are only to be civilized 
by humane treatment, by the allurements of riches 
or liberty, by the influence qf virtue and mode- 
ration, and by a mild government. They mu0: 
be reftorcd to their rights, or left to . themfelvc^^ 
before we can hope to eftablifli any iptercourfe 
with them. To attempt to redyce them by con- 
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' queft, is, perhaps, the laft method ihatlhould be ^ o <* 1^ 

tried ; as it will only increafe their abhorrence of i ii>mhiwP 

a foreign yoke, and difcourage them from enter- 

ing into any focial engagements. Nature ha$ 
. placed certain people in the midft of the ocean^ 

like lions in the deferts, that they may enjoy their 

liberty. Tempefts, fands, forefts, mountains and 

€averns, are the places of refuge and defence to 

all independent beings. Civilized nations fhould 

take care how they invade the rights, or rouze 

the fpiritg of iflanders and favages :. as they may 
. be affured that they will become cruel and bar- 
barous to no purpofc j that their ravages will make 

them detefted ; and that difgrace and revenge arc 

the only laurels they can expeft to obtain. 
After the redudlion of Malacca, the kings of 

Siam, Pegu, and feveral others, alarmed at a con- 
queft fo fatal to their independence, fent ambaf* 
fadors to congratulate Albuquerque, to make him 
•an offer of their trade^ and to defire an alliance 
with Portugal. 

. Affairs being in this fituation, a fquadron was SettiettcMt 
detached from the fleet to the Moluccas. Thefe tLgUfiTHi' 
iflands, which lie in the Indian ocean near the S;"~ ' 

equinojcial, are ten in number, including as ufual 
thofc of Banda. The largeft is not more than 
twelve leagues in circumference, and the others 
are much fmaller. 

This clufter of iflands feems to have been < 
throw'n up by the feaj and may with reafon be 
fuppofed to be the eflFeft of feme fubterraneous 
fire. Lofty mountains, the fummits of' which 

are 
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B o o K are loft in the clouds j enormous rocks h>apcd , 
one upon another; horrid and deep caverns ; tor- 
rents which precipitate themfelves with extreme 
violence; volcanos^ perpetually announcing im- 
pending deftruftion : fuch arc the phenomena 
that give rife to this idea^ or afllft in confirm- 
ing it. 

It is not know'n who were the firft inhabitants 
of thefe iflands j but it is certain that the Javans 
and the Malays have fucceffively been in poffef- 
fion of them. At the beginning of the fixteenth 
century they were inhabited by a kind of favagcs, 
whofe chiefs^ though honoured with the title of 
kings, poffefTcd only a limited authority, totally 
depending on the caprice of their fubjefts. They 
had of late years joined the fuperftitions of Mo- 
hammedifm to thofe of ]?aganifm, which they 
had profcfTed for a confiderable time. Their in- 
dolence was excefliYC. Their only employment 
was hunting and fifliing; and they were ftrangerj 
to all kind of agriculture. They were encou- 
raged in their inaftivity by the advantages they 
derived from the cocoa tree. 

The cocoa tree, which grows fpontaneoufly in 
almoft every part of India, is a tree of a very 
beautiful form, which rifes to the height of forty, 
and more commonly, fixty feet. It is fixed in the 
ground by a great number of flender and fib'rous 
roots. It's trunk, which has a trifling bend to- 
. wards the bafis, is ftraight throughout the reft of 
it*s length, of a cylindrical form, of moderate 
thicknels, and marked with fcveral circular ine- 
qualities^ 
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tiualttiesj formed by the batfis of the leaves which b o 9 * 
hkve fatkn off from it. It*s wood is of fo light v. 
and fpongy a nature, that it is unfit for fhip-.- 
timber, or for any building that requires folidity ; 
and the boatjs which ard madeof it> are brittle 
and dp hot laft l6ng. The tuft is compofed^f " 
ten or twelve pinnated leaves, 'tapered towards^ 
the top, very broad at their bafis, and covered, 
in the infiint ftate of the tr^e,' with a kind of n«t- 
work of whrch ficves are made. Their center 
cofta^ which i* twelve feet long, is deeply Tur* 
rowed oh it's inteiiial ftrrfece; The * roofs of 
hbufes are covered in with theft leaves j and they ; 
are- tifel in making umbrellas^ feili^ and fifliingr 
rietsi the youngeft of them may €ven ferve in- 
ftead of paperi and will 'receive the imprefBoii of 
characters marked mth i pencil. From the midft 
of this tuft there irife* ^ tfelcfc «ienlbFa«ous fpa- 
tha or Ihiath, convoluted, ^M^elled. oi^jt in the 
rijiKJdle, ahd'terminating ia'a -point.- When this 
is 'grow'n to a ciertain Ike, it dp^ns on-one fide, 
and difplays- a very confiderable' panicle, each 

'Item of which' bedrs two fernale, arrd * a greater 

» ■ - ' ' 

nunribet of male Bowers. ■ Thelattier have a calik 
with fix deep dlvifions and- as' rhahy ftamina;- in 
the*former, 'a piftil is fubftiftn^d to thefe ftami- 
na, and this becomes a fruit of an oval form, 
fli^htly triangular, and of mdre than fix inches 
ifi' diameter. T-he aBTemblageonfeverar fruits 
upon the fatritf''{)ahtcle, is edited* a'cliifter; and 
the fame^ tree yields fucceffivcly feveral clufters in 
one year; • '"' •'*^''^ ^^ . . . •. 

This 
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This fruit is covered with a bark confifting of 
filaments three fingers thick, and diftinguifhed 
by the name of kayar ; of which fome coarfe Ruffs 
and ropes for (hips are made. Underneath it is' 
a very hard nut^ of ,the fize and (hape of a fmall 
melon ; it has three holes at one of it's extremi- 
ties^ and is fit for making fmall cups, and other 
domeftic utenfils. The pulp which lines the 
infide of this nut, fupplies a ^wholefome kind of 
food, from which is exprelTcd an oil very fweet, 
when frelh, and much ufed in India* But it. 
contra&s a bitter tafte when it is kept long, and 
is then only proper for burning. The fediment 
that remains in the prefs, affords nouriflnnent for 
cattle, poultry, and even the lower kind of people 
in times of icarcity. ; The center of the nut is 
filled with a clear, refrefhing, fweetilh kind of 
^ liquid, which ferves to quench the thirft of la- 
bouring people both at fea and land* In the old 
fruits this fluid difappears, and is^fucceeded by 
an almond, which, ibon fills up the cayity, and 
becomes fit for the propagation of the plant. In 
the center of it is fbmetimes found a ftony con- 
cretion, to which the Indians afcribe great vir- 
tues ; they confider it as a pledge of fuccefs^ and 
fcldom fail to provide therhfelves with one, when 
they are going upon any enterprize. 

The above-mentioned advantages are not> how- 
ever, the- only ones that are derived from the 
cocoa tree. If the buds of the flowers be cut off 
before they are pcrfeftly unfolded, a white liquor 
runs from them, which is received into a veffel 

fixed 
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fixed to their extremity 1 and is of a fweet tafte^ ^ ^ P ^ 

while, it contintacs frcfli* It afterwards turns four, 

and makes good vinegar* Whcli diftilled in it's 

highcft perfeftion, it produces a ftrong brandy :, 

and boiled with quick-lime^ yields a middling kind 

of fugar. The buds, from which this liquor has 

been draw'n^ neceflarily become abortive j and 

do not unfold themfclves any further, becaufe 

they have been deprived of that fubftance which - 

was defined for the production and nouriflimenc 

of the fruit. 

B-SIDE the cocoa tree, the Moluccas produce 
a lingular kind of palm, which is called fago. 
This tree, which is common in the forefts of 
thefe iflands, difFers from the former in having 
longer leaves, a lefs elevated trunk, and fmaller 
fruits. The progrefs of it's vegetation in the., 
early ftages is very flow. At firfl: it is a mere 
ihrub, thick fet with thorns, which makes it dif- 
ficult to come near it. But as foon as it's ftem 
is once formed, it rifes in a fliort time to the 
height of thirty feet, is about fix feet in circum- 
ference, and imperceptibly lofcs it's thorns. The 
bark is an inch thick ; and all the infide is filled 
with a fap which falls into meal. The tree, 
which fecms to grow merely for the ufe of man, 
points out the rhcal by a fine white powder which 
covers it's leaves, and is' a certain -indication of 
the maturity of the fago. It is then cut down to 
the root, and fawed into fcantlirigs, which are 
divided into four quarters, for the purpofe of ex- 
tradbing the fap or meal they contain. After this- 
fubftance has been diluted in water, it is fi:rained 

through 
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B o^o K tj^owgh a kind iof . 6eyc> xyhich rietains. the groffer 
-f , p^mclcs; the reft is thtow'ji into earthen moulds^ 
Muh^rf? it dries acd hardens for fome years. The 
Ijidian3 eat the fago diluted with water^ and fome- 
times baked or boiled; Through a principle of 
hurnanity^ they refcnrc the fineft.part of this meal 
for the aged and infirm. A jelly is fometimcs 
vo9^^ of it, which is white and of a delicious 
flavour. 

TiMPSB ATBi independent, and ^verfe from la* 
hour, thefe people had lived for ages upon the 
iBc;3,l.pf the fagp, and the mi lk;f>fthf cocoa, when 
the Ghinefe> ^landing by accidental tf^e.^JV^pJuccas,. 
difcQvered the.c|(^ve and thf nutjpeg, with which 
valuable ,fpices the ancients jvere entirely unac- 
quainted. They were foon admired all over India, 
froiTi whence, they were conveyed to Pcrfia and 
^wrppQ, The.ArabianS| who at j;bat time en- 
gcoiTed ajmofl: all the trade of the univcrfe, did 
not overlook fo lucrative a part of it. They re- 
p^airedin crowds to thefe celebrated iflands, the 
prgduflions of which they had already monopo- 
lized, when the Portuguefe, who purfued thqrn 
Civefy where, came and deprived then> of this 
branch of trade. Notwithftanding the fchei;ti?S; 
that were laid to fupplant thefe conquerors, they 
q^cained permiffion to build a fort. Fromthi^ 
time the court of.Lifbpn ranked the Moluccas 
aj^f^qng the number of their provifi(!?es, and it was 
not long before they really became (p^ 

While Albuquerque's lieutenants were enrich- 
ing their country with new produ<5tians, that ge- 
neral was engaged in completing the conqucft of 

Malabar, 
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Malabar, which would have taken advantage of ^.^^^ ^ 
'i^ii^^ljtfence to recover it's liberty. After his late < — y ,^ 
fuccefsl while he remained unaiolefted in the 
center of his 4:onquefts/ he employed himfelfih 
liuppreffing the licentioufnefs of the Portuguefe, 
In eftabliftiing order throughout the colonies, and 
in regulating the difclpline of the army. The 
aftivity, fagacity, wifdom, juftice, humanity> 
and difintereftednefsi which he had dilplaycd in 
thefe tranfaftions, and the idea of his virtues, had 
made fo deep an impreflion on the minds of the 
Indians, that, for a long time aftei" his death, 
they continued to repair to his tomb, to demand 
iuftice of him for the outrages committed by his 
fucceflbrsi He died at Gpa in the year 1515, 
without riches; and out of favour with Emanuel, 
who had been prevailed upon to entertain fufpi- 
cions of his conduft. 

If our aftonifhment be raifed at the number of THt ctnfci^ 

. . . . -. . of the enters 

Albuquerque'^ viftoric^, and the rapidity of his pnfingfpi- 
tonquefts, how defervedly do thofe brave men Portugutfe. 
"Claim our admiration^ whom he had the honour 
to command in thefe expeditions! Had any na- 
tion, before that period, been feen to perform 
fuch great^ anions with fo fmall a force? The ^ 
Portugudci with lefs than forty thoufand troops, 
ftruck terror into the empire ,of Morocco, the 
barbarous natiohs of Africa, the Mammelucs, the 
Arabians, and all the eaftern countries, from the 
ifland of Ormus to China. With a force in the 
proportion 6f one to a hundred, they engaged 
troops, which, when attacked by an enemy of 
<equal ftrength, would frequently defend their 
Vol. I. J-, livea^ 
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B o^o K lives and poffeffions to the laft extremity. What 
kind of men then muft the Portuguefe have bcenj 
and what extraordinary caufes mtift have confpircd 
to produce fuch a hation of heroes ! ^ 

They had been at war with the Moors near a 
century, when Henry of Burgundy, with feveral 
French knights, landed in Portugal with a de- 
figit to ferve in^ Gaftile under the famous Cid, 
whofe reputation had draw*n them thither. The 
Portuguefe invited them to lend their affiftancc 
againfl: the infidels -, the knights complied, and 
the greateft part of them fettled in Portugal. 
Chivalry, which has contributed as much as any 
other inftitution to exalt human nature, fub- 
ftituting the love of glory to the love of our 
country J that refined fpirit, draw'n from the dregs 
of the barbarous ages, and calculated to repair or 
leffen the errors and inconvenicrtces of the feudal 
governnpicnt from whence it took it's rife, was then 
revived on the banks of the Tagus, in all the 
fplendour it had at it's firft appearance in France 
and England. The princes endeavoured to keep 
it alive, and to extend it's influence, by eftablifh- 
ing feveral orders formed upon the plan of the 
iincient ones, and calculated to infuf^ the fame 
fpirit, which was a mixture of hcroifm, gallantry, 
and devotron. 

The fovereigns raifed the ipirit of the nation 
ftill higher, by treating the nobility in fome mca- 
fure upon a footing of equality, and by fetdng 
bounds to their own authority. They freqiieritJy 
called together the general affembly of the ftates, 
without which, properly fpcaking, there can be 

no 
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no nation. Bythefe ftales Alphonfo was invefted ^ ^j^ ^ 
yvith the regal authority after the taking of Lifbon : 
and in conjunftion with theai^ his fucceffors, for. 
a long time, cxercifed the power of making laws. 
Mapy of thcfc laws were calculated to infpirc the 
love of great aftions* The order of nobility was 
conferred uponthofe who had diftinguiflied them** 
felvcs by fignal feryices ; by killing or takiftg pH- 
foner the enemy's general, or his fquire : or by 
reftifing to purchafe liberty, when they were 
prifoners among the Moors, by renouncing their 
religion. On the other hand, whoever infulted a 
\^oman, gave falfe evidence, broke his promife, 
or concealed the truth from bis fovereign^ was de- 
graded from his rank. Has the difcontinuance of 
this cuftom been the fault of the fubjcds in not 
daring to tell the truth to their fovereigns } or the 
fault of the fovereigns, in their unwillingnefs to 
hear it ? * 

The wars waged by the Portuguefe in defence 
of their rights and liberties, were at the fame time 
religious wars. They partook of that fierce but 
enterprifing fpirit of fanaticifm, which the popes 
had difFufed at the time of the crufades. The 
Portuguefe, therefore, were knights armed in de* 
V fence of their properties^ their wives, their chil- 
dren, and their kings, who were knights as well 
as themfelves. Befide this, they were the heroes 
of the crufade, who, while they defended chf iftja- 
nity, were fighting fon their country. To this may 
be added, that the nation was fmall, and it's 
power extremely limited ; for it is chiefly in lible 
ftates, cxpofed to frequent dangers, that wc find 
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^ ^ that cnthufiaftic fondnefs for one's country, whicH 
is uttefly unknow'n in larger communities, enjoy- 
ing^ greater fecurityi 

, The principles of adlivity, vigour, and a noble 
elevation of mind, which united in the charafter 
of this nation, were not loft after the expulfion of 
the Moors. They purfued thefe enemies of their 
religion and government into Africa. They were 
engaged- in fcvcral wars with the kings of Caftile 
and Leon j and during the interval that preceded 
, their expeditions to India, the. nobility lived at a 
diftance from cities and the court, and preferved 
in their caftles the virtues of their anceftors, toge* 
ther with their portraits. 

When the plan of extending conqueft in Africa 
and Afia became the objeft of attention among 
the Portuguefe ; a new paffion co-operated with 
the principles juft mentioned, to give additional- 
energy to the Portuguefe fpirit. This paflion, 
which, at firft, would neceflarily exalt all the 
reft, but which in a little time would deftroy the 
generous principles from which they arofe, was 
the thirft of riches. The veflels were crowded 
with adventurers, whofe views were to enrich 
themfelves, to ferve the ftate, ^and to make pro- 
fclites* They appeared in India to be fomething 
mote than men till the death of Albuquerque i 
but at that period, riches, which were the objeft 
and reward of their conquefts, introduced univer- 
fal corruption. The nobler paffions gave way to 
the pleafures of luxury, which never fail to ener- 
vate the. body, and t6 deftroy the virtues of the 
mind. The weak fucccffors of the iHuftrious 
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Emanuel, and the men of indifferent taknts, • ®,® ^ 
whom he ^himfelf fent as viceroys to India> gra- Uf -s^* — ; 
dually contributed to the dcgcnc^racy of the Por- 
tugiicfc. 

LoPEZ-SoAREZ^ however, who fucceeded Al- 
buquerque, purfued his defigns* He abolifhed a 
barbarous cuftom that prevailed in the country 
of Travencor, in the neighbourhood of Calicut. 
The inhabitants of this region confulted fofcerers 
concerning the deftiny of their children; if the 
inagician proniiied a happy deftiny, they were fuf- 
fered to livci if he foretold any great calamities 
that were to befalj.them, they were put to death. 
Soarez interpofed jo prcferve thefe cljiWrcn* He 
yras for fome tin>e employed in preventing the op- 
pofitipn witht which the Portuguefe were threa- ^ 
tened in India ; and a^ fc^n as he was relieved 
from this anxiety^ he refolved tp attempt a paf- 
fage to China. 

This great Albuquerque bad formed the famp A'"^»' 4f 
defign. Ht had met with Chinefe Ihips and mcr- guefe at * 
chants at Malacca, i and conceived a high ppjnipn state oV the 
of a nation whofe very failprs had more pplite^efs, empire, 
a better fenfe of decorum, ihore ffood-nature and 
humanity, than were, at that tinhe, tq be foun4 
among the European nobility. He invited the 
Chinefe to continue their commerce with Malacca. 
From them he procured a particular accoqnt of 
the ftrcngth, riches, and manners of their exten- 
five empire, and communicated his intelligence 
to the cpurt of Portugal. 

The Chinefe nation was utterly unknow'n iq 
^ropc. Mark Paul, a Venetian, who had tra-^ 
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B o^o R veiled to China by land, had given a defcripdoa, 
of it which was looked upon as fabulous* le 
cprrefpondedi however, with che particulars fince 
tranfmitted by Albuquerque. Credit was given 
to the teftimony of this commanderi and to his 
account of the lucrative trade that might be car^* 
ried on with this country. 

In the year 151 8 a fquadron failed from Lifbon 
to convoy an ambafTador to China. As foon as^ 
k arrived at the iflands in the neighbourhood of 
Canton, It was furrounded by Chinefe veffels, 
which came to reconnoitre it. Fcrdkiand Andra- 
da, who commanded it, did not put himfelf in 
any pofture- of defence i he fufFcred the Chinefe to 
come on board; communicated the obje<9: of his 
voyage to the Mandarins that prefided at Canton, 
and fent his ambaffador on fhore, who was con- 
duced toPekin. 

The ambaffador was every moment prcfented 
with fome new wonder, that (truck him with 
amazement. If we confider the largenefs of the 
towns, the multitude of villages, the variety of 
canals, of which fome are navigable acrofs the 
coipire^ and others contribute to the fertility of 
the foil J the art of cultivating their lands, and 
the abundance and variety of their produdioris i 
the fagacious and mild afpeft of the inhabitants^ 
the perpetual interchange of good offices which 
appeared in the country and on the public roads, 
and the good order preferved among thofe num- 
berlefs crowds who were engaged in the hurry of 
bufinefs; we fhall not wonder at the furprife of 
the Portuguefe ambaffador, who had been accuf- 
' . * tomed 
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tomed to the barbarous, and ridiculous manners book 
of Europe. ^■■^v*-*^ 

Let us for a whik fix our attention upon a sute of 
people who have been judged of (o differently cording w 
by the Europeans. Let us compare the accounts Hf^ofthtV 
given of them by their PanegyriflEs, with thofe «'»»»''y* 
which have been tranfmittcd tg us by theircalurn- 
niators j and we may poffibly derive from this 
contrail, fome light that may tend to conciliate 
thefe contradiftory opinions. The hiftory of a 
nation fo well governed, fay the partifahs of 
China, is the hiftory of mankind : the reft of the 
world refcmblcs the chaos of matter before it was 
wrought into form. After a long feri^s of de* 
vaftation, fociety has at length rifcn to order and 
harmony. . States and nations are produced fron> 
each other, like individuals, with this difference, 
that in families nacure brings about the death of 
fome, and provides for the birth of others, in a 
conftant )and regular fucceflion : but in ftate§, 
this rule is violated and deftrayed by the diforder§ 
of fociety, where it fometimes happens that an?- 
tient monarchies ftiSe rifing republics in their 
births, and that a rude and favage people, rufhing 
like a torrent, fweep away multitudes of ftafi^fs, 
V^hich are difunited and broken in pieces. 

CifiNA alone has been exempted from this fa- 
tality. This empire, bounded on the north by 
Ruffian Tartary, on the fouth by India, on the 
weft by Thibet, and on the eaft by the ocean, 
comprehends almoft all the eaftern extremity of 
the continent of Afia. It is eighteen hundred 
leaguei; in circumference; and is faid to have 
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B o^o K laftcd through a fucceflive feries of four thoufand 
years : nor is this antiquity in the leaft to be 
Wondered at. The narrow bounds of our hiftory^ 
and thd fmall extent of our kingdoms, which rife 
and fall in a quick fucccfflon^ are the confcquenci} 
of wars, fupcrftitiort^ and the (infavourable cirT 
cunriftances 6f our fituation. But the Chinefe, 

4 

who are encofnpaffed and defended on allfides hf 
feas and deferts, like the ancient Egyptians, majr 
Tiave given a lading (lability to thfeir empires. 
As foon as theii* coafts and the inhnd parts' of 
their territories haVc been peopled and cultivated^ 
this happy nation* mull of cpurfe have been- th* 
center of attraction* to allthc furrouhdihg pfebple'; 
and the wAnderiilg or cantoned tribes nnuft necel^ 
farily have gradually attached thcmfelves to i 
body of men, 'wh6 fpeak lefs frequently pf thfe 
conquefts they have niaHe, th^n of the attacks 
they have fufFercXi )' and are happier in the 
thought' of having' civilized their conquerorsf, 
than they' could haVe been in that of having de^ 
flroyed their invaders/ ' ' " ' • • ' • •'. -^^ 

In a country where a civilized government has , 
been fo antieritly cftablifhed, we may every where 
cxpefl to find ftrong veftiges of the continued 
exertions of induftfy. It's roads have been le- 
velled with the"exa;(5left care; and, in general, 
have no greater declivity than is neceffary to fa- 
cilitate the watering of the hnd, which the 
Chinefe confider, with reafon, as one of the 
jgreateft helps in agriculture. There are but few^ 
even of the mod ufeful trees, becaufe their fruits 
would rob the corn of it's nouriftiment. We can- 
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hot therefore expefl: to meet here with th9fe gai;^ P ^j 9 f 
dctis full of flowers, yerdant lawns, groves, an4 
fountains, the fight of which is calculated to ti^t 
hilarate the idle fpeftatof, \?bile they feem con-, 
cealed and removed from fbc; public eye, as if thf 
owners were afraid of (hewing hpw mucji their 
amufements had encroached upqn th^ foil tha^ 
ought to be cultivated for the fpppqrt pf life* 
The land is not overcharged with thqfe parl?:s of 
cxtenfive forefl:s, which are not near fo feryiceablp 
to mankind by the wood they furnifh, as preju-- 
dicial by preventing agriculture j and while they 
contribute to the pjeafure of .the great by the 
beads that range in them, prove a real misfortunp 
to the hufbandman. In China, the besluty of a 
country-feat cdnfifts in it's being happily fituat(;d, 
furrounded with an agreeable variety of cultivated 
fipl^s, and interfperfed with tre^s planted irregu- 
larly, and with fome heaps of a porous ftone> which 
at a dillance ^ave the appearance of rocks or 
jmoun tains. « - 

The hills are generally cut into terriaces, fup- 
ported by dry walls. Here there are refervoirs, 
cpnftrudtpd with ingenuity, for the reception of 
rain and fpring water. }c is not uncommon to 
ice the bottom, fiiimmit and declivity of a hill 
watered by the fame canal, by means of a number . 
of engines of a fifnple conjlru^ion, which fave 
manual labour, and perform with two men, what 
could not be done with a thoufand anywhere elfe. 
Thefe heights commonly yield three crops in a 
year. They are firft fow*n with a kind of radiflb, 
^hich produces an oilj then with cotton, and^ 
' * ^ ' ' ^fter 
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• ®j^ ^ after that with potatoes* This . is the common 
method of culture ; but the rule is not without 
exception* . ] 

Upon moft of the mountains which are incapa- 
ble of being cultivated for the fubfiftence of man^ 
proper trees are planted for building houfes or 
fiiips. Many 'of thefe mountains contain iron, 
tin> and copper mines> fufficient to fupply the 
empire. The gold mines have beien neglefted, 
either becaufe their produce did not defray the 
expence of workin-g them, or becaufe Ihe gold 
duft/waflied down by the torrents, was found 
fufficient for the purpoles of exchange* 

The fandy plains, faved from the ravages of 
the ocean (which changes it*s bed as rivers do 
their courfe, in a fpace of time fo exaftly propor-» 
tioncd to the difference in the mafs of water, that 
z fmall encroachment of the fca caufes a thoufand 
revolurions on the furface of the globe), form, at 
this day, the provinces of Nankin and Tcbekiang, 
which are the fineft in the empire. As the Egyp- 
tians checked the courfe of the Nile, the Chinefe 
have repulfed, reftrained, and giv^n Jaws to the 
ocean. They have re-united to the continent^ 
trafts of Und which had been disjoined by this 
element, To the aAion of the univerfc the 
Chinefe oppofe the labours, of induftry ; and while 
nations, the moft celebrated in biftory, have, 
by the rage of conqueft, increafed the ravages 
which time is perpetually niaking upon thi^ 
globe, they exert fuch efforts to retard the pro- 
grcfs of univerfal devaftationa ai might appear 

fupcrnaturi^^ 
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ftipcmatural, if they were not continual and evi- 
dent. 

To the improvements of land, this nation adds^ 
if we may be allowed the expreffion, the im-^ 
provement of the water. The rivers, which com^ 
municate with each other by canals, and ruq 
lender the walls of moft of the towns, prefent us 
with the profpeft of floating cities, compofed of 
an infinite nimibcr of boats filled with people^ 
who live conftanly upon the water, and whofe-fole 
fcmploymeat is filhing. The fca itfelf h covered 
with numberlefs veficls, whofe mafts, at a diftance, 
appear like movrng^ fo^efts. Anfon mentions it- 
as a reproach to the fifhermen belonging to thefe 
boats, that they did not give themfelves a mo- 
ment's intermiflion from their work to look at his 
fliip, which was the largeft that had ever anchor- 
ed in thofe latitudes. But this inattention to an 
©bjeft, which appeared to a Chinefe failor of no 
ufe, though it was in the way of his profcflion^ 
is, perhaps, a proof of the happinefs of a people, 
V^ho prefer bufinefs to matters of mere curiofity. 

THBmode of cultivation is by no means uniform 
throughout this empire, but varies according to 
^hc nature of the foil and the difference of the 
climate. In the low countries towards- the fouth 
■rice is fow'n, which being always under water, 
grows to a great fize, and yields two crops in a 
year. In the inland parts of the country, where 
the fituation is lofty and dry, the foil produces a 
fpecies of rice, which is neither fo large, fo well- 
tafted, or fo nourifliing as the former, and makes 
^hc hufbandman but^ one return in the year for his 
• . labour* 
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B o^o K labour. In the northern parts, the fame kind's of 
grain arc cultivated as in Europe: they grow in 
as great plenty, and are of as good a quality as in 
any of our moft fertile countffes. From one end 
of China to the other, there are large quantities 
of vegetables, particularly in the fouth, where, 
together with fifh, they fupply the place of meat, 
which IS the general food of the other provinces. 
But the improvement of lands is univerfally un- 
derftood and attended to. All the different lands 
of manure are carefully preferved, and (kilfuUy 
diftributed to the bed advantage; and that which 
arifes from fertile lands, is applied to m^ke them 
ftill more fertile. This grand fyftem of nature, 
which is fuftained l?y deftruftion and re-produc- 
tion, is better underftppd and attended to in 
China jthan in any other copntry ip the worl4» 

The firft caufe of the rural oecgnomy of the 
Chinefe, is that charafter of induftry by which 
.thpfe people are particularly diftinguifhed, who 
In theif haturc require a lefs Ihare of repofe. 
Every day in, the year is devoted to labour, ex- 
cept the firft, vhich is employed in paying and 
receiving vifits ^mong relations i and the laft, 
which is facred to* the memory of their anceftors. 
The firft is a fecial djuty, the latter a part of do- 
n^eftic worfhjp. In this nation of fages, what- 
ever unites and civilizes roaokind is religion: and 
religion itfelf is nothing more than the prafticc 
of. the focial virtues. They are a fobcr and ra- 
tional people, who want nothing more than the 
controul of civil laws to niake them juft: their 
private worihip confifts in the love of their pa- 
* rentsp 
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rents, whether living or de^d; and their public 
worfhip, in the love of laboiir ; and that kind pf 
labour which is holden in the moft facrcd venera- 
tion is agriculture. 

The generofity of two of their emperors is 
much revered, who, preferring the interefts of the 
ftate to thofe of their family, kept their own chil- 
dren from the throne to niake room for men 
taken from the plough. The Chincfe alfo revere 
the memory of thofe hufbandmen, who fowed the 
feeds of the happineft and (lability of the empire 
in the fertile bofom of the earthy that inex- 
hauftiblc fource of whatever conduces to the 
nourilhment, andconfequently to the increafe of 
mankind. 

In imitation of thefe royal hufbandmen, the 
emperors of China become hufbandmen officially. 
It is one of their public furiftions to break up! the 
ground in the fpring : and the parade and mag- 
nificence that accompanies this ceremony, draws 
together all the farmers in the neighbourhood of 
the capital. They flock in crowds to lee' their 
prince perform this folemnity in honour of the 
firil of all the arts. It is not, as in the fables of 
Greece, a god who tends the flocks of a king; 
it is the father of his people, who, holding the 
plough with his own hands, fhcws his children 
what are the true riches of the flate. In a little- 
time he repairs again to the field he has ploughed 
himfelf, to fow the feed that is mofl proper for the 
ground. ' The exanriple of the prince is followed 
ia all the provinces -, and at the fame fcafons, the 

viceroys 
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B o^o K viceroys repeat the fame ceremonies in the prc- 
fcnce of a numerous coricourfc of hufbandmen^ 
The Europeans^ who have been prefent at this 
folemnity at Canton^ neyer fpeak of it without 
emx>tion ; and make us regret that this feftival, 
the political aim of which is the encouragement 
of labour, is not eftablifhed in odr climate, in- 
ftead of that number; of religious feafts, which 
feem to be invented by idlenefs to make the coun-* 
try a barren wafte. 

It is not to be imagined, however, that the 
court of Pckin is really engaged in the labours of 
a rural life. The arts of luxury are grpw'n to fq^ 
great a. height in China, that thefe tranfaftions 
can only pafs for mere ceremonies. But the law, 
which obliges the prince to fbew this token of re- 
Ijpeft to the profeffion of hufbandmen, has a ten* 
dcncy to promote the advantage of agriculture. 
The deference paid by. the fovtfreign to public 
opinions contributes to perpetuate them ; and the 
influence of opinion is the principal fpring thac 
aftuates the political machine. 

This ihfluente is preferved in China by con- 
ferring honours on all huft>andmen, who excel in 
the cultivation of the ground. When any ufeful 
difcbvery is made, the author of it is called to 
court to communicate it to the prince; and is 
fent by the government into the provinces, to in- 
ftrqd them in his methbd. In a word, in this 
country, where nobility is not heredicary, but a 
mere pcrfonal reward, indifcriminately bcftowed 
upon merit i feveral of the magiftrates, and p? - 
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ibnt raiifed to the higheft employments m the 
empire arechofen oucof famHies which are folely 
eo^ployed in the cultivatioD of land. 

These encouragements which belong to the 
manners of the people, arc further fecondod by 
the beft political inftitutions. Whatever is in it's 
nature incapable of being divided^ as the fci, 
liyers, canals, dec. 'is enjoyed in commbn, and ts 
the property of no individual. Every one has the 
liberty of going upon the water, of fiihingi and 
huntijng ; and a fubj^A who is in pofiefiion of ah 
eftate, whether acquired by himfelf or left by his 
Illations, is in no danger of having his right called 
in queftion by the tyrannical authority of the feu^ 
dal laws. 

The fmallnefs of the >taxes is ftill a further en-> 
couragement to agriculture. Except the cuftoms 
eftablifhed in the fea-ports, there are but two 
kinds tyf tribute know'n in the empire. The firft, 
which is perfonal, isv paid by every citizen from 
twenty to fixty years of age, in proportion to his 
income. The fccond, which is levied on the pro- 
duce of the land, amounts to a tenth, a twentieth, 
or a thirtieth part, according to the quality of the ) 
foil. There certainly have been fome of t4ieir 
emperors, or minifters, who have attempted to 
extend and multiply the taxes ; but as fuch an 
^undertaking would require much time, and that 
no man could flatter himfelf that he fhould live 
to fee the fuccefs of it, the attempt has been given 
*up. Men of bad principles aim at immediate 
enjoyment, while the virtuous minifter extending 
his benevolent views beyond the prcfent genera- 
i tion^ 
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tion, contents himfelf with forming defigns, and 
propagating ufeful truths for the advantage of 
pofterity, without expecting to fee the effe£t of 
them himfelf. 

The manner of levying the contributions in 
China, is as mild as the contributions themfelves. 
The^only penalty infiiAed on perfons liable to be 
taxed, and who are too flow in the payment of 
the tribute demanded by the public, is to quarter 
old, infirm, and poor people upon them, to be 
maintained at their expence, till they have dif- 
charged the debt due to government. This man- 
ner of proceeding has a tendency to awaken pity 
and humanity in the breaft of a citizen, when he 
fees miferable objc6ls,'and hears the cries of hun- 
ger; inftead of giving him difguft^, and exciting 
his refentment by the odious perquifitions and 
refearches of the finance as pradifed in Europe, 
by forcible fcizures and the menaces pf an info* 
lent foldiery, who come to live at difcretion in a 
houfe expofcd to the numberlefs extortions of the 
treafury. 

The mandarins levy the tenth part of the pro- 
duce of the earth in kind ; and collect the poll- 
tax in money. The officers in the municipal 
towns pay the whole of the produce into the 
public treafury, through the hands of the receiver- 
general of the province. The ulc that is made 
of this revenue prevents all frauds in collecling 
it 5 as it is well know'n, that a part of thefe duties 
is allotted for the maintenance of the magiftrate^ 
and foldiers. The money a'rifing from the fale of 

this proportion of the produdt of the lands which 

has 
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has been cxpofcd to fale, is never iffued from the ® ^^^ ^ 
treafury but in public exigencies. It is laid up 
in the magazines againtt times of fcarcity, when 
the people receive what they had only lent> as it 
were, in times of plfenty* 

It may naturally be expefted that a hatioh, en- 
joying fo many advantages, would be extremely 
populous; efpecially in a climate where, what- 
ever reafon may be afligiled for it, the women are 
remarkably prolific j where debauchery id very 
uncommon; where the extent of paternal rights 
neceflarily excites the defire of having a numerous 
progeny; where an equality of fortunes prevailsi 
which the difference of conditions renders impof-* 
fible in other places ; where the mode of living is 
generally fimple, little expenfive, and tending 
always to the moft rigid oeconomyi where wars 
are neither frequent, nor deftruftive ; where celi- 
bacy is pr«fcribed by the manners of the country; 
and wherc^the healthinefs of the climate prevents 
epidemic difeafes. Accordingly, there is no 
country in the univerfe fo populous as this. The 
population is indeed carried to too great a 
height, fince it appears from the records of the 
crnpire, that a bad harveft feldom fails to producd 
an infurreftion^ 

It is unneceffary to feafch beyond this circum- 
ftance for the reafons which prevent defpotifm 
from making any advances in China. It is evi- 
dent from thefe frequent revolutions, that the 
people are fully fenfible that a regard to the 
rights of property, and fubmiflion to the laws, 
are duties of a fccoridary clafs, fubordinate to 

Vol, I. M th^ 
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9 o o K the original rights of nature, whofe only view^ 
in the formation of communitieSj has been the 
common benefit of thofc who er^ter into them. 
Accordingly, when the more immediate necefla- 
ries of life fail, the Chinefe ceafe to acknbwlege 
an authority which does not provide for their 
ftbfiftence. The right of kings is fou'rided on the 
regard they pay to the prefervation pf the people. 
Neither religion nor morality teach any other 
do£iine in China. 

The empefor is well aware, that he prefide* 
ever a people who fubrpit to the laws no longef 
thanf while they promote thtir happinefs. ffe is 
fenfible, that if the fpirit of tyranny, whidh is fo 
<fommon and epidemical in other countries, ftiould 
feize him but for a moment, fuch a violent op- 
pofition would be raifed, that he woiild be expel- 
led from the throne. Accordingly, finding him^ 
fclf invefted with the fupreme Command by a 
people who obferve and Criticife hrs conduft, he' 
is far from attempting to ereft himfelfinto an 
objeft of religious fupcfftition, which fets no 
bounds to it's authority. He does not violate the 
facred contraft, by virtue of which he holds the 
fceptre. He is convinced that the people are fo 
well acquainted with their rights, and know fa 
well how to- defend them, that whenever a pro- 
vince complains of the mandarin who governs it, 
he recalls him withmit examination, and delivers 
him up to a tribunal, 'which proceeds againft hin> 
if he be in faulty but fhould he even prove inrio- 
cent, he is not reinftated in his employment; for 
even the circumftance of it's having been poflible 

for 
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fcr hirrt td excite the refentmeAt of the people, is ^ ^^ ^ 
imputed to him as a crime. He is confidered as 
an ignorant tutor^ wh6 attempts to deprive a fa- 
ther of the love his children bear him.. This com- 
pliance, which, in other countries, would nourifli 
perpetual difcontent, and occafion an infinite 
number of intrigues, is not attended with any in- 
convenience in Chirta, where the inhabitants are 
naturally difpofed to be mild and juft, and the. 
conftitution of the ftate is fo.ordered, that it*s de- 
legates hzvt feldom any rigorous commands to 
execute, 

Th)[s obligation the prince is Under of being 
juft, tends to make him more wife and intelli- 
gent. He is in China what we wifh to make 
princes in all countries believe they are, the idol 
of his people. It fhould feem that the manners 
and laws of this Country have mutually confpired 
to eftablifti this fundamental principle, that China 
is a family of which the Emperor is the patriarch. 
It is not as a conqueror, or a legiflator, that he 
holds his authority j but as a father : it is by this 
.ticnthat he governs, rewards, and punilhes. This 
pleafing fentiment gives him a greater Ihare of 
power, than the tyrants of other nations canpof- 
fibly derive from the number of their troops, or 
the artifices of their miinifters. It is not to be 
imagined what efteem and affection the Chinefe 
have for their emperor; or, as they exprefs it, for 
their common, their univerfal father. 

This public veneration is founded upon that 
which is eftabliftied by private education. In 
China, the father and mother claim an abfolute 

M 2 right 
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* ^j^ ^ right over their children at every period of life, 
even when raifed to the higheft dignity/ Paternal 
authority and filial affedion are the fprings of this 
empire : they regulate the manners, and are the 
tie that unites the prince to bis fubjects, the fub^ 
je£ts to their prince, and the citizens to one an- 
other. The Chinefe government, by the gradual 
perfection it has acquired, has been brought back 
to that point from which all other governments 
feem to have finally and irrevocably degenerated 1 
to the patriarchal government, which is that of 
nature itfclf. 

This fublimc fyftem of morals, which for fo 
many ages has contributed to the profperity of the 
Chinefe empire, would, however, probably have 
experienced an infenfible change, if the chimeri- 
cal diftindions allowed to birth had deftroyed that 
original equality eftablifhed by nature among man- 
kind, and which ought only to give way to fuperior 
abilities and fuperior merit. In all the ftatcs of 
Europe, there are a fet of men who affume from 
their infancy a pre-eminence independent of their 
moral chara6ter. The attention paid them from 
the moment of their birth, gives them the idea 
that they are formed for command j they foon 
learn to confider themfelves as a diftinft fpecies, 
and being fecure of a certain rank and ftation, 
take no pains to make themfelves worthy of it. 

This inftitution, to which we owe fo many in- 
different miniilers, ignorant magiflrates, and bad 
generals, is not eftablifhed in China, where nobi- 
lity does not defcend by Kereditary right. The 
fame any citizen acquires, begins and ends with 

himfelf. 
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Jtimfelf. The fon of the prime minifter of the 
empire has no advantages at the rpoment of his 
birth, but thofe he may have derived from na- 
ture. The rank of nobility is fometimes conferred 
upon the anceftors of a man who has done fignal 
fervices to his country; but this mark of diftinc- 
tion, which is merely perfonal, dies with it's pof- 
feffor, and his children derive no other advantage 
from it than the memory and example of his 
virtues. 

In confequence of this perfed equality, the 
Chinefe are enabled to eftablifli sin uniform fyftem 
6f education, and to inculcate correfpondent prin- 
ciples. It rs no difficult talk to perfuade men who 
are upon an equal footing by birth, that they are 
all brethren. This opinion gives them every ad- 
vantage which a contrary idea would make them 
lofe. A Chinefe, who fliould abftratSt himfclf 
from this common fraternity, would become a 
folitary and miferable being, and wander as a 
Arranger in the heart of his country. 

Instead of thofe frivolous diftinftions which 
are allotted to birth in almoft every other cpvin- 
try, the Chinefe fubftitute real ones, founded en^ 
tirely on perfonal merit. A fet of wife and intcU 
ligent men, "who are honoured with the title of 
the learned mandarins, devote themfelves to the 
ftudy of all fciences neceffary to qualify. them for 
the adminiftracion of public affairs. None, can be 
admitted into this refpeftable fociety, who are 
not recommended by their talents and knowlege ; 
for riches give no claim to this privilege. The 

mandarins themfelves fix upon proper perfons tp 
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1 o o K aflbciatc with them j and their choice is always 
the refultof a ftridl examination. There arc dif- 
ferent clafles of mandarins^ the fuccelHoa to which 
is regulated by merit, and not by feniority. 

From this body of mandarins, the emperor, 
according to a cuftpm as ancient as the empire, 
clefts minifters, magiftrates, governors of pro- 
vinces, and officers of evcrry denomination who arc 
called to any employment in the ftate. As his. 
choice can only fall upon men of tried abilities, 
the welfare of the people is always, lodged in the 
hands of thofe who are worthy of fuch a truft. 

In confequence of this inflitution, no dignity is 
hereditary except that of the crown; and cvea 
that does not always devolve on the cldeft fon i 
but on him whom the emperor and the council of 
mandarins judge moft worthy. By this method, 
a fpirit of virtudus emulation prevails even in the 
imperial family. The throne h given to merit; 
alone, and it is affigned to the heir only in con- 
fideration of his abilities. The emperors rather 
chufe to look for a fuGceffor in a different family, 
than to intruft the reins of government to unfkil-^ 
ful hands. 

The viceroys and magiftrates enjoy the affec-* 
tion of the people, at the fame time that theypar- 
take of the authority of'the fovereignj and any 
miftakcsin their adminiftration meetwith the fame 
indulgence tha? is fliew^n to tl^ofe of the fupreme 
legiflator. They have not that tendency to fedi- 
tion which prevails in this part of the world. In 
China there is no fet of men to form ox mana.ge a 
fadion : as the mandarins have no rich and power- 
ful 
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ful family CQnne<9:ions, they can derive no fup- 
port but frpin the crpwn^ ancj their own wifdom, 
They ai»e trained up in a way pf thinking that, in- 
fpircs humanity, the love pf order^ beneficence, 
^nd fefpeft for the laws. They tal^e pains tO/ in- 
pulqate thefc fentiments intp t^e people, and 
fpcqre their attachment to every law, by pointing 
out to them it's ufeful tendency. The fovercign 
paflcs no edid that does not convey fonie moral 
or political inftruftipn. The people npceflarily 
become acquainted with their intercfts, apd the 
meafures taken by government to promote themj; 
and the better infprmed tl^ey ar^, the ipore likely 
|hcy will be to remain quiet? 

Superstition^ which excites difturbances in 
^11 other countries, and either eftabliflies tyranny, 
or overthrows government, has no influence in 
China, It is tojerated, injodicipufly, perhaps, 
by the laws : but, at leaft,, it nevef makes laws it-r 
felf. No perfqn cqn h^ve any (hare in th,^ govern- 
ment who dqesi xiox. t?elong to the clafs of literati, 
who admit of nP fuperftition. The bonzes are 
not allowed %p ground the duties of morality upon 
the dodtrines pf their fefts, nor confequently to 
^ifpenfe with therp. If they impofc; upon fome 
part of the nation, th^ir artifices do not afi^e6l; 
thofe whpfe example and authp^ty ar^ pf the 
greateft importance to the ftate, 

CoNFu^iusb in whofc anions and difcourfes 
precept was joined to e^^ampJe, whofe memory is 
equally revered, and whofe dodrine is equall]^ 
embraced by all clafles and fefts whatfoevcr, was 
thp founder pf the national religion of China^ 

M 4 His 
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P ^-^ ^ His code contains a fyftcnri of natural law, i^hich 
ought to be the groundr-work of all religions, the 
rule of focicty, and ftandard of all ggvprn merits. 
He taught^ th^ reafon w^s an (emanation pf the 
Deity ; and that the fupreme law confided in the 
' harmony between nature and reafon. The reli- 
gion that runs in oppofition to thefe two guides, of 
human life, does not come from heaven. 

As the Ghincfe have no term for God, they fay 
that heaven is God. J5«/, fays the emperor Chang-*, 
chi, in an cdift publiftied in lyiOi, // is not to the 
vijible and material heaven that we offer oun facrifices^ 
tut to the Lord of heaven* Thus atheifm, though 
not uncommon in China, is not publicly prof^fled. 
It is neither the oharafteriftic of a feft, nor an ob-- 
jeft of perfecutioni but is tolerated as well as fu- 
fuperftition. 

The emperor, who is fole pontiff, is likewife 
the judge in matters of religion \ but as the na- 
jtional worfliip was made for the government, no? 
the government for it 5 and as both were defigned 
to be fubfervicnt to the ends of fociety ; it is nei- 
ther the intereft nor inclination of the fovereigii 
to employ the combination of authority lodged m 
his hands, for the purpofes of oppreflSon. If on 
the one hand the dpftrinej ^nd ceremonie$ of the 
hierarchy do not prevent the prince from making 
an ill ufe of abfolute authority 5 he is more power^ 
fully j-eftrain(Bd on the other, by the general iiif 
^ucnce of the national manners. 

Any attempt to ' change thefe manners would 
jbe attended with the greateft difficulty, bccaufe 
%\\p^ are inculcated by a mode of education which 

is. 
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is, perhaps, the beft we are aquainted with, ® ^j^^ ^ 
Tht Chinefe do not make a point of inftrufting 
their children till they are five years old. They 
are then taught to write words or hierogly- 
phics, which reprefent fenfible objefts, of which 
at the fame time they endeavour to give them 
clear ideas. Afterwards, their memory is ftored 
with fententious verfes containing precepts of mo- 
rality, which they are taught to reduce to practice. 
As they advance in years they arp inftrufted in 
the philofophy of Confucius. This is the manner 
of education among the ordinary ranks. The 
children who may afpire to ports of honour, be- 
gin in the fame manner; but intermix other 
ftudies relative to human condudt in the different 
ftationsof life. 

In China, the manners take their complexion 
from the laws, and are preferved by common 
ufage, which is likewife prefcribed by the laws. 
The Chinefe have a greater number of precepts, 
relating to the moft common adions, than any 
other people in the world. Their code of polite- 
nefs is very voluminous ; the loweft citizen is in- 
ftrudted in it, and obferVes it with the fame ex-' 
aftnefs as the mandarins and the court. 

The laws in this code, like all the reft, arc 
formed with a view of keeping up the opinion that 
China is but one great family, and of promoting 
that regard ' and mutual affection in the citizens, 
which is due to each other as brethren. Thefe 
rights and cuftoms tend to preferve the manners. 
Sometimes, indeed, ceremonies are fubftituted for 
fentjmcnt i but how often are they the means of 

reviving 
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BOOK reviving jt ! They cotHpofe a kind of conftant 
homage that is paid to virtues and is calculated 
to engage the attention of youth. This homage 
preferves the refpedt due to virtue herfelf ; and if 
itfometimes leads to hypocrify, it encourages at 
lead: a laudable zeal. Tribunals are ered^ed to 
take cognizance of tranfgreffions againft cuftom j 
as well as to punilh crimes, and reward merit. 
Mild and moderate punifliments are inflifted upon 
crimes, and virtue is diftinggifhed by marks of 
honour. Honour is therefore one of the prin- 
ciples that aftuate the Chiuefe government : an4 
though it be the leading one, it operates more 
ftrongly than fear, and more feebly th;^n af- 
fe6tion. 

Undeii the influence of fuch inftit'utions, Chin^ 
muft be the country in the whole world, where 
men are moft humane. Accordingly, the huma- 
nity of the Chinefe is confpicuous on thofe occa» 
fions, where it fhould feem, that virtue could 
have no other objeft but juftice^ and that jufticc 
could not bfe executed without feverity. Their 
prifoners are confined in neat and commodiousi 
apartments, where they are well taken care ofj^ 
even to the moment when they'fufFer. It fre* 
quently happens, that the only punifl^ment in- 
flided on a rich man amounts to no rnore thaa 
obliging him, for a certain time, to maintain of 
clothe Tome old men and orphans at his own ex- 
pence. Our moral and political romances forntx 
the real hiftory of the Chinefe, Vi^ho have regulate4 
all the aftions of me^ >yith fuch an exa£b nicety,^ 
that they have fcarcely any need of fen^iment, 
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Yet they do not fail to cultivate the latter, in order ^ ^j^ ^ 
to give a proper eftimation to the former. 

The fpirit of patriotifm, that fpirit, without 
which dates are niere colonies, and not nations, 
is ftronger, perhaps, and more adive among the 
Chinefe, than it is found in any republic. It is 
common to fee them voluntarily contributing 
their labour to repair the public roads: the rich 
build places of (helter upon them for the ufe of 
travellers -, and others plant trees there. Such 
^(Slioris, which are proofs of a beneficent huma- 
nity rather than an oftentation of gencrofity, are 
far from being uncommon in China. 
. There have been times, when they have been 
frequent, and others, when they have been lefs 
fo i but the corruption which was the caufe of the 
latter, brought on a revolution, and the manners 
pf the people were reformed. They fufFered by 
the late invafion of the Tartars : they are now 
recovering, in proportion as the princes of that 
viftbrious nation lay afide the fuperftitions of their 
own country, to adopt the principles of the na- 
tion they have conquered ; and in proportion as 
they improve in the knowlege of thofe books, 
which the Chinefe call canonical. 

Jt cannot be long before we fee the amiable 
charadler of this nation entirely revived j that fra- 
ternal, and kindred principle; thofe enchanting and 
focial ties, which foften the manners of the people, 
and attach them inviolably to the laws. Political 
errors and vices cannot take deep root in a country, 
where no perfons are ever promoted to public 
cmploymentSji but fuch as are of the feft of the 

learned. 
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learned, whofe fole occupation is to inftruft them- 
fclvcs in the principles of morality and govern- 
ment. As long as real kno\«^lege (hall be holden in 
cftimation, as long as it fhall continue to lead ta 
public honours, there will exift among the people 
of China a fund of reafon and virtue, which will 
not be found among other nations. 

It mu ft, however, be acknowleged, that the 
greateft part of thofe improvements, which de- 
pend upon theories that are in the leaft compli- 
cated, are not fo far advanced there, as might 
naturally be expeftcd from that ancient, aftive, 
and diligent people, who have fo long had a clue 
to them. But this circumftance is not inexplicable. 
The Chinefe language requires a long and labo- 
rious ftudy, fcarcely to be comprehended within 
the term of a man's life. The rights and cere- 
monies which they obferve upon every occafion, 
afford more exercife for their memory than their 
fenfibility. Their manners are calculated to 
check the impulfes of the foul, and weaken it*s 
operations. Too afliduous in the purfuitof what 
is ufeful, they have no opportunity of launching 
out into the extenfive regions of imagination. An 
exceflive veneration for antiquity, makes then> 
the flaves of whatever is eftablilhed. All thefe 
caufes united, muft neceffarily have ftifled, arnong 
the Chinefe, the fpirit of invention. It requires 
^ges with them to bring any thing to perfedioni 
and whoever reflefts on the ftate, in which arts 
and fciences were found among them three hunr 
drcd years ago, muft be convinced of the cxtraor-* 
binary antiquity of thcif empire* ^ 

The 
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The low ftate of learning, and of the fine arts » 0^0 k 
in China, may perhaps be further owen to the 
very perfeftion of it's government, and fyftem of 
policy. This paradox has it's foundation in reafon. 
Where the ftudy of the laws holds the firft rank in 
a nation, and is rewarded with an appointment in 
the adminiftration, inftead of apod in an academy; 
where, learning is applied to the regulation of 
manners, or the maintenance of the public weal 5 
where the fame nation is exceedingly populous, 
and requires a conftant attention in it's learned 
members to make fubfiftence keep an equal pace 
with population j where every individual, befide 
the duties he owes to the public, which take a 
confiderable time to be well underftood, has par- 
ticular duties ariling from the claims of his family 
or profeffion: in fuch a nation, the fpcculative. 
and ornamental parts of fcience cannot be cxpeft- 
ed to arrive at that height of fplcndour they have 
attained in Europe. But the Chinefe, who are 
only our fcholars in the arts of luxury and vanity, 
are our matters in the fcience of good govern- 
ment. They can teach us the art of increafing, 
population, not that of deftroying it. 

One of the arts in which the Chinefe have made 
the leaft progrefs, is that of war. It is natural to 
imagine, that a nation, whofe whole conduft, 
like that of infants, is influenced by ceremonies, 
precepts, and cuftoms either of private or public 
inftitution, mutt confequently be pliant, mode- 
rate, and inclined to tranquillity both at home 
and abroad. Reafon and refleftion, while they 
chcrifh fcntiments like thefe, leave no room for 

that 
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BOOK that cnthufiafm, which conftitutcs the hero and 
I. - . 

the warrior. The fpirit of humanity, which they 

imbibe in their tender years, makes them look 
with abhorrence on thofe fanguinary fcenes of ra- 
pine and maflacre, that are fo familiar to natioos 
of a warlike turn. With fuch difpofitions, can 
we wonder that the Chinefe are not warriors ? 
They have foldiers without number, but totally 
undifciplined, except in the fingle article of obe- 
dience, and which are ftill more deficient in mili- 
tary mancBuvrcs than in courage. In their wars 
with the Tartars, the Chineffe knew not how to 
fight, and only. Hood to be killed. Their attach- 
ment to their government, their country, and 
their laws, may fupply the want of a warlike fpi- 
rit, but will never fupply the want of good arms^ 
and military (kill. When a nation has found the 
art of fubduing it's conquerors by it*s manners, 
it has no occafion to overcome it's enemies by 
force of arms. 

Is there a man who can look with fo much 
indifference upon the happinefs of a confiderable 
portion of the human face, as not to wilh that 
the ftate of China were really fuch as we have 
been reprcfenting it? Let us, however, attend to 
what thofe perfons have to fay upon the fubjeft, 
who think themfclves warranted in entertaining a 
contrary opinion. 

In order to judge, fay thefe people, of a na- 
tion, equally clofed on all fides, fince foreigners 
are not permitted to enter into it, and the natives 
are prohi-bited from going out of it, it is nccef- 
fary to fet out from fome principles, which how- 
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<tver uncertain they may be, are ftill received as ^ ^j^ ^ 

found principles. Thefe fhall be the very fafts 

that are alleged by the panegyrifts of China. We 

fhall take them for granted, without entering 

into a difcuflion of them 5 and we fhall only draw 

the conclufions that are neceflarily derived from 

them. 

1. China enjoyed, or was under the calamity 
of an immenfe population, when it was conquered 
by the Tartars J and it is concluded, from the 
circumftance of the laws having been adopted by 
the conqueror, that they muft have been wife 
laws. 

This fubmiffion of the Tartars to the Chinefe 
government, does not appear to us to be a proof 
of it's excellence* It is in the nature of things 
.that great bodies fhould give the law to little 
ones J and this rule is obferved in morality as weli 
as in philofophy.' If we therefore compare the 
number of the conquerors with that of the vain- 
quifhed people, we Ihall find that to one Tartar 
there were fifty thoufand Chinefe. Is it pofTible 
that; one individual fhould alter the cufloms, 
manners, and legiflation of fifty thoufand men ? 
Befides, how could it happen othervvife than that 
thefc Tartars fhould have adopted the Chinefe 
laws, when they had none of their own to fubfli- 
tute to them ? The circumftances which this 
extraordinary revolmion mod confpicuouQy dif- 
plays, are the cowardice of the nation, and it's 
indifference for it's mafters, which is one of the 
mofl flriking charafteriflics of the'flave. Let us 
proceed to confider the population of China. 

2. From 
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2. From time immemorial agriculture haa. 
been honoured in China: this is a fadt upon 
which all are agreed. Every country addi£led 
to hufbajidry, and which enjoys a long continu- 
ance of peace i which does not experience any 
bloody revolutions; which is neither opprefled 
by tyranny, nor expofed to devaftation by the 
difeafes of the climate; and where we fee, the 
laborious citizen colleding in the plain a bafket 
full of earth, carrying it up to the tops of ^ the 
mountailis, covering the naked point of a rock, 
with it, and keeping it in it's fituation by litde 
palifades ; fuch a country muft infallibly abound, 
with inhabitants. Would tbefe inhabitants in- 
deed employ themfelves in extravagant labours, 
if the plain from which they have gathered this 
frnall parcel of land, were uncultivated, dcferted,^ 
and abandoned to the firft man who might be 
defirous of poffeffing it ? If the people were at 
liberty to extend themfelves into the country,i 
would they remain cluttered together in the neigh- 
bourhood of the cities ? The empire of China is 
therefore very well peopled in all it's parts. 

The country is interfefted by a great number 
of canals 5 which would be ufelefs, if they did 
not eftablifli a frequent and neceffary communi- 
cation between one place and another. What 
can thefe things imply, unlefs it be a great^deal 
of internal motion^ and confequently a very con-* 
fiderable degree of population ? 

Every country fubfifting by hufbandry, where 
dearths are frequent^ and where thofe dearths og-* 
cafion the infurredlion of thoufands of men i 

I where 
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Vrhere, in the courfc of thefc infurreftions, more 
crimes and murders arc committed; and there 
arie mor^ conflagrations and more pillaging, than 
would take place on,<he irruprion of a band of 
favages ; and where,- as fooh as the feafon of the 
famine anid the revolt is over, the adminiftratioa 
abftains from purfuing the criminal : fuch a coun*^ 
try certainly contains a greater number, of inha- 
/ bitants than it can fubfift. Would, not the Chi- 
nefc; be the moft abfurd of all people, if the .ac- 
cidental want of the neceflarics of life proceeded 
from their negledt, either in cultivating their 
land, or in providing for their fubfiftence ? But 
China, an immenfe and fertile country, fo well 
cultivated, and fo admirably governed, is not the 
lefs expofed to this fort of calamity. It muft 
therefore contain ten times, twenty trmes as many 
inhabicantSj as it does acres of land. 

Ev£|iY country, in which the attachment of 
parents to their offspring, a fentimcnt fo natural 
that it is common to man and brutes, is totally 
difregarded, and in which the children are mur- 
dered, ftifled, or expofed, without incurring the 
refentment of the public, has cither top many 
inhabitants, or is occupied by a ra,dj of men 
different from any other on the furface of the 
globe. This, hov/ever, is what is pra(9|:ifed in 
China; and to deny or to invalidate this faft, 
would be to throw the veil of uncertainty upon 
all the reft. 

BtJT there is ftill another phasnonenon which 
more particularly confirms the opinion of the ex- 
ceflive population of China, and this is, the little 
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17^ insToay ov s&ttlements an^ i^AOt 

^ ^i ^ ^ progre& the arta 9nd fcienccs hs^r^ made tber<% 
in propprtiQn ta the ^s^ti^enae kngth of time they 
Iiaye he^n cuUiirated^ The fpirit oC inquiry haa 
i^opped juft at that poiat^ where cea^Ag to ha 
iifefgl^ it's refearche^ begins t.a be mere ojbje^s of 
curiofit)r. There is^ mpse a^Via^uage tQ bi 4eriye4 
from th^ invention of the' mod tci&tng p^%(^ica) 
art;, than froof) the^ 019(1 ru;b|lii)(>9 ciMfcoxerjr lihich 
^ihquki bc^ only, th$. wcm-J; qf geniw.. The a>«il 
who k^nows how to cut up a piece .of g^^z^ t^ 
the beft advantage^^ would be. in^ hlghe/ eftima^ 
tionthan he wlp flipuld refolve the m<^.di£iicult 
problem in philo/opby^ In thi^, CQvn^y that 
quetypn is mor^ B¥i^Ws Wp^^fe4 wh;ch ifl^iC 
hear too frequently among ou^feliViea: fffi^U thf 
ufi of all this ? I allf wheth^if %\\\^^ fpirit of tranr 
quillity, fo contrary to th^ i)fij^i:aji diip^iitipn: of 
man, who is always inclined to go .bey w4 w)i4£ 
he already knows, can be. otberwif& expls^r^ed, 
than by a degree of population \bich pciohibits 
idlenefs and the fpirit of contdmpla^ion, and 
which keeps the nation in a continual date of 
anxiety and attention to it's w^nts. China i^ 
therefore the moft po|)ulous region on the face of 
the globe. 

This being granted, doth it not follow that it 
is alfo the moft corrupt ? Do we i)ot learn from 
general experience, that the vices of fociety are 
, in proportion to the number of indiyiduab which 
compofe it ? What anfwer could be n^ade, if it 
were to, be affirmed, that the morals of t^e Chi- 
nefc, throughout the whole extent of their empire, 

muft neeeflarny be ftill more dcprayed thstn, in 

our- 
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bur largtft citics> where a fenfe of h<moar, ^ * <*j*^ ^ 
lea(t» to wikichr the CMntfe is a ftr;lnger> adds a 
lufire to virtue^ ^lid conciealft the delbrmhl]^ of 
Vice r 

Mav k not be aikedi What in, and what muft 
be the character of a people^ among whom w6 
ree^ not unfrequendy^ one province rulhing npon 
another^ ^d putting all the inhabitants to deaths 
without mibrcy and with impunity? Can the 
planners of fuch a people be mUd ? Is that nation 
to be "eftecmcd , civilized ot barbarous, in which 
the laws. neither refbain fior punilh the e^pofition 
or the murder of new- born infants ? Can thefa 
people be faid to cherifli in an eminent degree th^ 
ientimeots of humanity^ benevolence, and com* 
miferatioh ? Or can we entertain a high opinion 
of their wildom, when^ being incited by a con-, 
currence faf extiraordinary circumftanCes to found 
colQnies> they have either aot conceived, or have 
difdained to put in pradicean expedient fo (im-« 
pkj and fo efFeAual againft the dreadful calami^ 
ties to which they are repeatedly ai\d continually 
cxpofed ? 

So far, we cannot form any high opinion of the* 
wifdorn of the Chindfe. Let us fee whether the 
.CJxamination of the conftitution of the empire, of 
the condudl of the fovereign and his minifters, of 
the knowlege of the learned, and of the mannera 
of the people, will contribute to infpire us with 
a more fublime idea of it, 

3. A SERIOUS writer, who is not among the crowd 
that admires the wifdom of the Chinefe, fays ex- 
prcfsly, that fbf cudgel is the fovereign of China. 

N 2 According 
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B o OK According to this ludicrous, arid at the fame 
time fagacious idea, I imagine there would be 
fome difficulty in perfuading us fhat a nation, in 
which man is treated as beafts are in other places^ 
can have the leaft tindufe of thofe delicate and 
fufceptible manners that prevail in Europe, where 
an injurious word is expiated with blood; and 
where even at hreatcning gefturc is revenged by 
death. The Chinefe muft be of a very pacific and 
forbearing difpofuion. So much (he better, fay 
our antagonifts. 

The fovereign of China is however conjtdeftd^ 
6heyed^ and rifpeSied as the father of his fub^ 
jells. In our turn ^t (hall fay, fo much the 
worfe. This is indeed a certain proof of the 
humble fubmiffion of the children ; but not of 
the goodncfs of the father. The bed expedient 
to precipitate a nation into the moft abjcd; ftate 
of flavery, from which it never can recover, is to 
confecrate the title of defpot, by adding that of 
father to it. Such monfters arc rarely to be met 
with any where, as children who dare lift up their 
hands againft their parents ; but in defiance of the 
autbdrity of the laws, which has fet limits to pa- 
ternal authority, we find, unfortunately, that 
parents who treat their children ill, are a fpecies 
of mcmftcrs too commonly met with every where; 
The child never calls his father to account for his 
conduft; and the liberty of the fu^jjeft, which is 
ever in danger, if the fpvereign be fcrecned from 
every kind of inquiry, by his infinitely refpeftable 
title of father, will become annihilated under 

a defpot^ 
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ja defpot, who (hall not allow the leaft inveftigai*' 
tion of the principles of his adminiftration. 

We rpay perhaps miftake, but the Chinefe ap« 
pear to us to be bent under the yoke of a double 
, tyranny J ofpaterns^l tyranoy in a family, and of 
civil tyranny in the caipirc. From whence we 
niight venture to cor^dude, that they are the nioft 
mild, the moft infinuating, the moft rcfpeclful, 
the moft timid, the moft abjeft, and leaft danr 
gerous of all flaves i unlefs we fuppofe an excep- 
,tion to have been made in their favour, to the 
experience of all nations, and of all ages. What 
h the effect of paternal defpotifm amongft us ? 
The marks of outwarxl refpcft, joined to a fecrec 
and ineffectual 'hatred agairift our fathers. What 
has been, and what is' flull the efltdt of civlj 
defpotifm iri all nations ? Meanncfs and the total 
excinftion of every virtue^ . If things have taken 
another turn in China, let us be informed in 
.what nianner this miracle has been accbmplilhed. 

• It is alleged, tb'e Emperor is well a"jbarje Phat he 

prejides over a people who fubmit to the laws no 

longer than while they promote their happinefs* Is 

there any difference between the Chin€fe and the 

European upon this point ? He is fenfible^ that if 

the fpirit of tyranny fhould feize him 'J?ut for a mor 

ment^ he would be in danger of being expelled from 

the throne. — Do not ahticnt and modern hiftories 

prcfent us with inftanqes of' this juft and terrible 

•^puniflimerit ? And what' effeft have they pr<r- 

•duced? Will it be fardjihat.aChinefe is more 

impatient jof.opprcffion than an Ejiglifhmari or a 

l^renchman;. or xhat China has never been, i« 

- • - . , N 3 not 
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^ ^j^ ^ not at prefentjj and never will be hereafter gO"* 
yerned by any but the moft accompUihcd Mo-r 
narchi; f What abfur4itics ^vc we not made to 
adopt by pur blind veneration for antiqujty and 
for diftant regions! Mercy, firmnefsj application, 
knowlegc, the Ipve of the people and juftice, are 
qualities wMd) patyre only beftows, even fepa- 
ratcly, upon jel few diftinguiihcd mortals j ancj 
there is not any one in whom they are nqt ufn- 
fortunatelj^ mord or left weakened by the danr 
gerous pofleflion of the fppreme power. It has 
therefore been rcferyed to China alone, to efcape 
f his Curff which has begun with ^1 focicties, and 
will laft a^ long as they do^ 
Certainly, F(fr there is a tribunal pcnftantfyfubr 
, /[fi^i^g by ike fide of the throne^ which keeps an exa^ 
and fevers account of the mferor's a£f ions.— Doc^ 
not the fame kind of tribunal c:xift ip all cpun? 
tries ? Are ipqn^rchs unacquainted with it ? or, 
dp they fear or refpeft it? The difference be- 
tween our tdbun^l ^nd tljat of China, is, that 
our's, being conrippfed of the whole body of the 
nation, pannot be corrupted i while that of the 
Chinefe confifts only of a fmall number of learned 
Tnen, Moft Angularly fortunate country, where 
the hiftprian i^ neither pufillanimpus, qor fervile, 
jior ppen tp ftdijftioni and where the prince^j 
who hjis the power tp order thp hand or head of 
|iis hiftorian tp be cut off, turns pale wifh fear, 
^s foon as the writer takes up his pen ! ' There 
•h^ivc never bfepn any e^cepf goqd kings, who have 
ilj)rQ^ in awe of the judgment of their cotempora-^ 
m »0d of |h? cgnfure 6f poftcrity, 
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AccoiioiN*GLy, the fovmigns df China are vir- book 
htousy jtfiy VefduUy and enlij^Mened.'-^Whit, all oF 
them without exception t We ih^y hciwever rea* 
fonably prefume, that the Imperial palace ofChina 
\ibfes not differ from the palace of the fovereign 
in all othir cduntries. It \t one fingle dwelling 
in the midtt tof the numberlefs habitations of the 
fubjefts : that is tb fay, that w^n genius or vir- 
tue happen tb hll oncfe from Heaven direftly upon 
the houfe of the ruler, they muft neceflafily fall 
•tone hiJndred thoufand time;5 upon the fide of if. 
Btit perhaps this Uw of rtaturt doeis hot hold m 
"Chiha li h does in Europe, where we fhould 
efteem ourfeivts too foftun^te, if, after a good 
kihg ftali have ten bad fucxreflbrs, there fhould 
arife one to fefemblfe hita, ^ 

J8tJT ibef(h&tign "attth'drtiy in thin a k limited. — 
Where is it not ? Or, in what hianrief, and by 
whom is it limited in China? If the b^rrie^ that 
*protefts t3ie people be hot thick let with lances, 
fWdrdS and biyohets tisrned againft the breaft, dr 
-agaiflft thfe facfed head of the pateVrtal and defpotifc 
ehipCtdfjW'eftTOuld be a:^rehcnfive, though J>erhaps , 
without rtafeifr, that this barrier in China would 
be tidthihg firtotfe f hati a large cobweb upon which 
the iifnige bf Julllc* and Liberty may have been 
paMitedj While^ through it*s tranfparency, the 
quick-fighted man may readily difcern the hide* 
ous form ifeff the defpdt. Have there been a great 
huhib*r of tyrantis depofed, imprifoned, fentenced, ' 
^nd pilt t€> deith therfe ? Does the public fcaffold 
continually ftfbarh with the blood of the fo-- 
vereigns ? Why have not thcfe events taken place ? 
. .^ ^ N 4 Why ? 
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B o^o K Whv? Becaufethe Chinefe government^ hyaferiet 
of revolutions^ has been brought back to that fiatM^ 
from which all other nations have receded^ the pa^ 
triarchal government, --^hct us obfervc, under fa- 
vour of our antagoni(ls> that the patiarchal go- 
vernment of an immenfe region^ of a family con- 
•fifting of two hundred millions of individuals, 
appears to be an idea almoft as vifionary^t as that 
of are public extwiding oyer one half of the know'n 
world. The republican form of gov^rnnxent inn- 
, plies a country, the limits of which arc fufEciently 
confined to admit of a fpcedy and eafy communi- 
cation of the wifhcs of the people ; as the patri- 
archal form of government fuppofes a fmall wan- 
dering nation living under tents. The notion of 
a patriarchal government exifting in China is a 
kind of fpeculatiye illufion, that would raifc ^ 
a fmile in the emperor and his mandarines, 

4. As the mandarines are not attached to afff 
rich or powerful families^ the empire is free from. 
f^«i«^//^»j,— Singular aflertions^ that the trar^- 
quilllty of the empire is fecured by the very cir- 
cumftance which fcems moft likely to difturb it! 
Unlefs we fuppofe that Richelieu had miftaken 
in his fyftem of politics, when he rnade it a rule, 
that great places were not to be given to men of 
low extraftion or fortune, who arc aftuated by nq 
other motive than their duty. 

It is a faEt that tbefe Jiatefmen never excite any 
commotions. — Perhaps it may be equally a faft, that 
they have no popr relations to takc^ care of, no 
flatterer3>*to load with favours, no favourites or 
miftreffes to enrich i and that they are equally 

fupcriof 
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fuperior to feduftipn as to error. But a circum-^ p o^o k 

ftancc which is inconteftible^ i^ that rfiefe magi-^ 

ftrates or chiefs of the law, carry about with thetn, 

Y^ithout, a fenfe of ftame, the marks of their de- 

gradation and , ignQminy. What an opinion can 

,we have of a magiftrate who bears the banner or 

cnfignof hisown difgrace, without being humbled 

by it ? What can we think of a people,, whofe 

.fcvercnce for fuch a magiftrate i^notdiminiihed? 

' 5. A^TER the fovercign and the mandarin, the 

learned man prefents himfelf to our examination. 

This learned man is a perfon educated Jn a dqc- 

irine which infpires humanity; and who teaches 

it to others. A man who preaches the love of 

order, benevolence, and refpefl: for the laws; and 

who diflTufes thefe fentiments among the people, 

,.^nd points out their utility to'them. — And have 

we not in our fchools and our pulpits, amongft our 

fh^SYi our magiftrates and philofpphers, men 

pko ipay be reckoned not inferior to thefe literati 

either in knowlejse or in found morals ; who exer-» 

;Cife the fame funftions, both in their difcourfes 

and in tljeir writings, in the capital, in the great 

cities, in the fmaller towns, in the villages and 

in th^, hamlets ? If the wifdom of a nation were 

to be computed by the number o£ it's teachers, 

no people wpi^ld be fuperiof to us in that quality. 

We haVe thus gone through the higher ranks 

-of.the empirie;' let ys now defcead to perfon^ of 

inferior ftations, and take a curfory view of thp 

popular manners. . '. 

. 6.. What do we find in Ibme works of morality 

UanQated from the Chincfe ? We find a fet of in- 

, *' famous 
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]>idlris:e i the itinelresit )tidii co«;d6^ti€d> beattii, 
'Wh4f>t)td> anifdthfomiinro pnibh} ch^ gmlty piilv 
40tt^ Upbi! ^fti^t of a peciimafy fine, or pu- 
iHibed, if tte offentlcd petifon Mppetis tt> b<e tte 
: moft powerful : in « t^titid, &11 our public and 
idomeftic viccg m a mom 4iideou6 md difgufting 
^ihtof view« i 

7^ BirtMVc «^»in^ ac^uife fhtrt juft ideas of thte 

^pillar manner^ than frt^m the fyftem of edoca- 

dot!. In whit mode is the fl:al% of infancy ma* 

Mged in China? A child is obliged to remain 

' Acting for hdur^ wgecher> without the leaft mtt^ 

tio9i> ,in perfb^ fileQce^ it's arms folded over it''^ 

twaft, and iti the auitude bf the m<^ profound 

thought <and tnedieation. What effed can be 

•5^pe6ted from ah hubitual praiftice fo contrary tb 

TTiattire? A m^n of commi«i fenfe would anfVcr; 

Taciturnity,, cunning, Talfehood, hypoerify, ahd 

all the train of rices thit are peculiar to the cool> 

deliberate villain. He would thinks that in Chind, 

that amiable franknefs which delights us fo much 

in children; that artlefs :ifigenu6ufnefs which dif* 

appears as they advance in age, and which en^ 

gagejs univerfal confidence in thofe few pei-fons 

who are fo fortunate as to preferve it i that all 

thefe charming qualitiesi in a word) were ftlded 

there in the cradle. 

8. The toie rf Cblnefi fdUatufs is very hng.-^ 

A than oi common f^nie would infer from thii, 

that policenefs in China is not the ilmple and na- 

^tural expre0ion of attentive complaifance and 

l^eral gopd-will i but merely a formal et}« 

quettej 
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Ijucttc; and he would conflQcr the cordial i^- * ^^^ ^ 
pearancc of thofc dirty carmen, who kneel to each 
pthet, who embrace, who addreft each other in 
the moft affeftionate terms, and who lend each, 
other a mutual afflftance, as a kind 5f mummery 
praftifed among a ceremonious people, 

9, TujERja is a tribimal ejiahiijhed to take cogmzanp 
of offence^ againfi cufiom.—Kmzn of common feflfc 
would fufpeft, that juftice would bt more properly 
;admin}ftered againft thefe trifling offfcnces, than iii 
the civil tribunals againft crimes oF greater mag** 
-nitude i and hfe would doubt much whether th^ 
powers of the foul could be exalted, or the fprings 
of genius brought into aftion, under the ihackles 
of rites, ceremonies, and fl)rmalities. He would 
imagine, that % people devoted to cctetnony, 
muft inevitably be narrow-minded ; and without 
ever having lived atPtkin or at Napkin* he would 
Vintute to affert, that there is no countiy in the 
World, in which there is left regard for virtue, or 
more attention to the appearances of it, 

16. Atii perfons who have , traded with the 
Chinefe are unanimous in declaring, that the ut- 
•moft precautions are neceffary to prevent being 
duped by them/ They are not even afliatned of 
their difhonefty, 

A CEj^TAiN European, in his firft: voyage to 
'this empire, bought fome merchandife of aChinefe, 
Mo cheated him both in the quality and the price^ 
The goods had been carried Onboard of ihip, arid 
the bargain was completed. The Europeah 
flattered himfelf, that he might pofiibly move the 
^hfnefe by moderate reprefentations, and faid to 

^ fcimi 
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hixn, * Chinefe^ thou baft fold me bad goods. ^-^ 

^ That may be^' replied the Chinefc, * but youmuft 

f pay.*-^^ I'hou haft broken the laws ofjuftice^ and 

f abufed my confidence.^ —'^ .That may be^ but you 

/ muft pay J — ^ But t/bou art then no better than a 

* rogue^ or a thief J" -^^ That may be, but you muft 
/. pay.*-^' JVhat opinion then muft I carry back to^my 

' country ^ of thofe Chinefe^ fo celebrated for wifdom ? 
•* I fhall fayy that you are a fet of rafcals.^ — ' That 
^may be^ l^ut yonrmli payj* The European hav- 
ing added to thefe ffproach^s every injurious 

epithet fuggefted ?o him by ,his rage, without 
.being able to get any thing riiore than thefe cqoI 
wotds, propouncj^d vs^ith deliberation; * That may 
/ be^ but you muft pt^y^^i at length pulled ou,t his 

purfe, and Uid down the money. The Chincfe 
:jhen, taking it up, faid to him: '']pioropean, in- 

* ftead of ftorming againft me in the manner you 
J. h^ve juft been doing, would it not have been 
/ better for you to jipld your tongue, ^nd tg (|p 

* at firft what you have been obliged to coipc tp ^t 

* laft? For, after all^ what have you got by it?- 
The Ct^inefc; therefore, have not even that rc^ 

mait)ii)g fenfe of ihame common to all profeflfefl 
jogyesj who ftil| wjl) npt f^bmit to be told that they 

are fo. They are confequently arrrived at the la^; 
^ftagc of dcprayity# Neither are we to imagine, 

that the inftancc here quoted is a Angular one: 

tljcfe phlegmatic manners are the natural e£feft of 
:that'refcrve which is infpired by the Chinefc mode 

of education- 

'^ ^N.Ei.T/iER .is it to bje urged, th^t the Chine^ 
ptiftxy? the f ules of good faith among themfelvej. 
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while they think themfelves free frpm this obli- ^ ^^ ^ 
gation in their intercourfe with ftrangers. This 
certainly is not^ bccaufe it cannot be. A man 
cannot be alternately honeft and diihoneft. The 
man who has made it a pradiice to cheat foreigners,' 
is too often expofed to the temptation of (Cheating' 
his fellow-citizens, to be able conftantly to re-' 
fift it, 

!!• But it maybe objefted, that, according tO' 
thefc rcprefentations, Chinais a barbarous coun- 
try. I anfwer, it is ftill worfe. The half civilized 
Chinefe appear to me as favagcs with pretenfions 
to civilization 5 they are a people completely cor- 
rupt, a condition more wretched than that of 
fimplc.and natural barbarifm. The principle of 
yirtue may unfold itfelf in a favage, by a feries 
of favourable circumftanccs ; but we know of no 
circumftance, nor can we conceive any one, ca- 
pable of rendering this important fervice to a 
Chinefe, in whom this principle is not ftifled, but 
totally obliterated. To the depravity and igno- 
rance of thefe people, we may add their ridiculous 
vanity. Do they not fay, that they have two eyeSy 
while we have bui cne^ and that the reft of the world 
is blind? This prejudice, their exceffive popula- 
tion, the indifference they have for their fovereigns, 
which is probably the confequence of it, the ob- 
ftinate attachment they have to their cuftoms, the 
prohibition eftablilhed by their laws of going out 
of their country: all thefe circumftaAces muft ne-. 
cclfarily fix the Chinefe in their prefent ftate; 
during an indefinite courfe of ages. The man 
who thinks all knowlege centered in himfelf, or 

who 
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B ^J>> vW 4e%ife3 if?h»t he b ignoraitf of, will ncucf 
learn any thing* How t^ it poffibk cq teach wif^ 
dom to him^ who luppofes himfelf the only wife 
s^iav ? or^ to improve him, who e{{:eem« himfelf' 
afrived at pcrfcdion ? We will veat^rje to foretell^ 
thaf the ftMe of the Chinefe will never be aoeli^ 
orjsiX^(iy eithfir hf war> peftili^ce, famine, or eve» 
by tyranny, the moil infupportable of all thefe 
oajamitiesx atvi ibr this very rea^a more proper 
than all the others combined, to regenerate a 
jpi;u^on by the violence of it's oppre®on« 

I2« W£ know not whether the other nations 
ef the uiiiverfe have bieen of much advantage to 
the Chinefej but of what fervice have th^ been 
to the reft of the eacth? It fhould feem that their 
cncomiafts have alfefted to bellow upon them a 
degree of coloflal magnitude, while they have 
Kduced us to the low ftature-of pigmies. We^ 
on the contrary, have been attentive to fhew 
them as they are i and' till they can bring us from 
Pekin works of phUofophy fuperior to thofe of 
Defcartes and Locke ; mathematical treatifes that 
may be compared to thofe of Newton, Leibnitz, 
and their followers j pieces of poetry, eloquence, 
literature, and erudition not unworthy the atten^ 
lion of our great writers, and the depth, graces, 
tafte and refinement of which they Ihall be forced 
to acknowlege; till they can produce from 
thence difcourfes upon morality,' politics, legif- 
iation, finances or commerce, which may con- 
tain only one fingle line of novelty to oyr men of 
genius ; till they can exhibit vafes, ftatues, pic-« 
tures, mufical inftrumcnts, ox plans of architec- 
ture 
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tore ik for our ai^jifts xp coafidisr ? ot philo&plucali * ^^^ * 
inf^rumesits and machines in. which the inferlorltj? 
cf oui/'is (hall be very palpable: till thefe things, 
I fay, can be brought to us fropa China, we fhatt 
ff tort upon theChinefe hi&0Aiii:n faying^ andwe fisiaU 
if E hioi, thiat hepcrliaps ha3 but one eye^ and <^^ 
nfte have two.:-i;¥e ihall Cirefuliy avoid infM}^^ 
i^g other naJlion& which we QUy hav;e kfo btehin4 
u?.in the cai:ec5.of fcicnce, aod which ^te dcfti^ed^ 
perhaps, to get beyond us in fome future tin^e* 
Who is that Qoofucius of whoon ^e hear (p ibu<:^ 
(iblk, when; coaptparedi to. Sidnpy^ w Mpp.5dq\ik^i 

13. Th£. CioMeft nafim is] th me0i kborip^ 
0ji 4ftfi tbai!< is kno'^j^n. We ha!ire no. doubjEr of 
iti it is necefiary they ihould labour, and ^ that 
^eir labour fhoiilii be rendswed'« Are chey no^ 
condemned. to< tbis: £kon[> thp difproportioa be-r 
tween the produce of theic foil, and the msmr 
ber of theic inhabitants? We may, however, 

- canclude^from hence^ that ibia population fo mjuch 
boailed pf^ has. it's limits, beyond which it be-* 
cpPiiqs a calamity,, which 4^prives inan. pChis 
naiiural reft, leads him on to delperatq adions, 
and'deftroys in his mind the prifvciplesof honour, 
delicacy and morality, and even the fcntiment of 
humanity. 

14. AKofhall we ftiH perfift, after all- that has 
been faid, ^in calling the Chinefe aadon, a^people 
<fffages? A people of fages, among whom chiU 
dren are expofed and put to death! where the 
moft infamous of all debauchenes is common^ 
where man is mutilated I where t4)e government 
k^ows not how tp prevent w pu^ib the, crimes 

« -occafioned 
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BOOK occafioncd by a dearth ! where the merchant 
cheats both the foreigner and the citizen ! where 
the knowlege of the language is the ultimate point 
of ifcience ! where, for a fucceflion of ages, a cha- 
rafter and mode of writing- has been adhered to, 
which is fcarcely fufficient for the common tranf* 
aftions of life ! where the infpedtors of the man- 
ners are men dcftitute of honour and probity! 
where j'uftice is beyond comparifon more corrupt 
than it is among the-mbft degenerate people? 
where the works of the legiQator, to whom aU 
perfons pay homage', would not dcferve a readings 
if the ignorance of the period in which he lired 
were not an apology for his writings I where, frorn 
the' emperor to the meaneft of his fubjefts, we 
fee nothing more than a continued feries of ra-pa-* 
cious beings devouring each other 1 in a word, 
where the fovereign only fufFers fome 6f his im- 
mediate dependants to enrich themfelves, in order 
that he may acquire at once the fpoils of the ex-* 
tortioner, and the title of avenger of his people. 

15. If it be true/ as we do not doubt it, that 
in China, every thing which will not admit of a 
divifion, fuch as the fea, the rivejs, the canals, 
navigation, fifhing, and hunting, belongs in 
common to all; it muft be acknowleged that this 
is a very reafonable order of things. But is it 
pofRbk that fottiUmerous a people could patiently , 
have abandoned their harveft for the nourilhment 
pf animals ? And if perfons of high rank had 
arrogated to themfelves the cxclufive enjoyment 
of the wobds and waters, would not fuch an in- 
croachment.havc bcea followed by a fpeedy and 
: . .. „ . -^ . juft 
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juft revenge ? Let U3 endeavour not to confound ® ^j^ ^, 
the laws of neceflity with the inftitutions of wif- *■ 
dom. 

i6. Have not the Chinefe a fet of monks more 
intriguing, more diffolute, more idle, and in 
greater number than our^s? Monks! leeches! in a 
country where the moft continued labour fcar^oe 
furnifhes the means of fubfiftcnce ! Buty the go^ 
vernment defpifes them. Say rather, that it ftands in 
awe of them, and that they are revered by the , 
people. 

17. It might perhaps be an advantageous cir- 
cumftance^ if in all countries, as we are affured 
it is in China, the adminiftration were attached 
to nd dodrine, to no fcft, nor to any particular 
mode of religious worlhip. This toleration, how- 
ever, extertds no farther than to the religious 
fyftems antieatly fettled in the empire. Chrifti- 
anity has been profcribed there, either becaufe the 
myfterious foundation of it's doclrine has dif- 
gufted men of weak underftandingsi or, becaufe 
the intrigues of thofe who propagated it, have 
excited the alarms of a fufpicious government. 

18. In China, the merit of the fon confers the 

• 

rankiof nobility on his father, with whom this 
prerogative ^nds. This is an inflitiuion which 
we cannot but applaud; although it muft be 
acknowleged that the fyftem of hereditary nobility^., 
has it's advantages. Where fhall we find the de- 
fendant of an illuftrious family fo abject, as not 
to fed the obligations impoi)^d upon him by a 
refpe£table name, or not to exert his efforts t(^ 
make his conduft anfwerable to it? If we de- 
VoL. I. , O " grade 
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BOOK grade^the nobleman who hit made himfelf uii*« 
worthy of his anceftors, we (hall be as wife upoo^ 
this point as the Chinefe. 

19. There is nothing we are (6 ddirous of as 
to commend. Accordingly, we confefs there i& 
i great deal of prudence itt the mode which the 
Chinefc tife of puniftiing a negteft in paying tlie 
taxes. Inftead of fixing in the houfe g( the debK 
tor a fct of fatellites who feize upon his bed, his 
titennis,^ his furnitwe, Ifis cattlev or his perfon^ 
indead of dragging him into prifon, or leaving 
him extended without bread upon^ ftraw hi his cot- 
tage, after it has becil ftript o(f every thing ;» it i» 
certainly better to fentence Jiim to feed the poor# 
But the man who (hot^ld infer the wiidom of 
China/rom this excellent ctiftofio ah>ne^ would be 
is inaccurate a logician as hcy whd, from our 
euftoms upon the fame occKi(ion,r'&ould conclude 
that we were a barbarous people. The otnfiwrr 
which the Chinefe deferve, is foifteiied as tttueh 
as pofTibles' and that eountry is t^ ted in order 
to depreciate our's. We are not direftly toW 
th<*t we are mad j^ but it is decla^ec^ without he* 
fKation, that it is at China th^t wildom dwells ;^ 
and immediately afterwards it is faid, tkat zc* 
cording to the lafl: calculation, China containe<£ 
about fixty millions of men oapal^ of bearings 
arms. Extravagant panegyriftsof Qiinay do ye 
underftand yourfdves ? Have yoa att exaft con*» 
ccption of fuch a number astwo^hnndred miUiong 
of individuals heaped one upon the other? Be** 
tieve me, you muft either fiibftraft :onc-half> cr 
three-fourths of this enoroKiias popuhmoni ^r, if 

jo» 
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you perfift in giving credit to it, acknowlfege,^ 
frofii the gpod fenfe you pbflcf$> and from the 
refult of thfc cxperiiencie ^hit is fubmitted to your 
iiifpedionj that there h not^ and that there can* 
toot be, cither policy, or n^^pner^ in China. 

20^ The Qbittiffe exa^ds hii iemvoknce tb fbt fuc^. 
Hiding as WfU as ta thpJ^effnt generatiom This i& 
impoffible. Children, fond of the marvelouSj^ 
how long will ye he anaufcd with fuch ftoricsB 
Evcfy nation which is cqnftantly obliged to ftrivf 
iagainft wantj cannot extend it's thoughts beyond 
the prefent rnomeht| and Yfere it not for the 
nonours publicly, paid to ^pceftors, ccrernDnicjf 
which mu^ excite and k^ep up in the minds of 
men a faint ifjea of fomethjng beyond the graven 
jkre ought to admit It as a dendoqftrationi that if 
there be any part of the world where the /enfe of 
iiiunohality^ and the fefped for pofterity, .arc exr 
prel&ons deftitute of mcfningi it mud be in China. 
We do not perceive that we carry every thing to 
the elctteme, and ti)^t the only refult of fuch exr 
travagaht opinions is palpable Contradiction i that 
jfLH exceflive population^is inconfiftent with good 
morals^ and that we decorate a depraved multi- 
jtlide with the virtues which belong only to a few 
diftinguifhed perfong. 

Thk fevcral arguq[ients of the partifans and of 
the caliiil^niators of China are now fubmitted to 
the judgment of our readers, to whom it i^ left 
to decide t for why (hould we be fo prcfumptuous 
as to attempt to direA their judgmeat? if we 
Height be aUowed to hazard an opinion, we ihould 
ifay, th;ut although thefc two fyftcms be fupporte4 
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by refpeftable tcftimonies, yet thcfc authorities 
do not bear the marks of that great charafter that 
requires an implicit faith. Perhaps, in order to 
decide this matter, we muft wait till fome im- 
partial and judicious men, and who are well verftd 
in • the Chinefe writing and language, (hall be 
permitted to make a long refidence at the court 
of Pekin, to go through all the provinces, to live 
in the country villages, and to converfe freely 
with the Chinefe of all ranks. 

Whatever, may have been the ftate of China 
when the Portuguefe landed there, as they had nd 
other objeft in view than to draw riches from 
thence, and to propagate their religion, had they 
found the beft kind of government eftablilhed 
in this country, they would not have profited by 
it. Thomas Perez, their ambaflador, found the 
court of Pekin difpofed to favour his nation, 
the fame of which had fpread itfelf throughout 
Afia. It had already attracted the efteem of the 
Chinefe, which the conduct of Ferdinand Andra- 
da, who commanded the Portuguefe fquadron, 
tended ftill further to incrcafe. He vifited all 
the c^oafts off China, and traded with the natives. 
When he was on the point of departure, he ilTued 
a proclamation in the ports he had put into, that 
if any one had been injured by a Portuguefe, and 
would make it know'n^ he fhould receive fatisfac* 
tion. The ports of China were now upon the 
point of being opened to them r Thomas Perez 
was juft about concluding a treaty, when Simon 
Andrada, brother to Ferdinand, appeared on the 
coafts with a frefh fquadron. This commander 
. 5 treated 
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treated the Chinefe in -the fame manner as the ^ ^j^ ^ 
Portuojuefe had* for fome time^ treated al) the 
people of Afia. He built ia fort without per- 
ixiiffion, in the ifland of Taman, from whence he 
took opportunities of pillaging, and extorting 
money from all the fhips bound from or to the 
ports ,of China. He carried off young; girls from 
the coaft; he feized upon the Chijnefe,- and made 
flaves of them ; he gave himfelf up to the moft 
licentious afts of piracy, and the mod (hameful 
diffolutcnefs. The failors and foldiers under hi$ 
command, followed his example. The Chinefe, 
enraged at thefe outrages fitted out a large fleet : 
the Portugufe defended theixifelves courageoufly, 
and efcaped by making their way through the 
enemy's fleet. The emperor imprifoned Thomas 
Perez, who died in confinement, and the Portu- 
guefe nation was baniflied from China for fomc 
years. After this, the Chinefe relaxed, and gave 
permifllon to the Portuguefe to trade at the port 
of Sancian, to which place they brought gold 
from Africa, fpices from the Molucca iflands, and 
from Ceylon elephants teeth, and fome precious 
ftonesw In return they took filks of every kind, 
china, gums^ medicinal herbs, and tea, which is, 
fince become fo neceflary a commodity to the 
northern nations of Europe. 

The Portuguefe contented themfelves with the 
huts and faftories they had at Sancian, and the li- 
berty granted to their trade by the Chinefe go- 
vernment, till an opportuninty offered of eftablifh- 
i;ig themfelves upon a footing more folid^ and 
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B o^q ]^ lefs dependent upon the mandarinSj, i^^ho had the 
V " T^— w command of the cbaft. 

A PiRATfe named Xchang-fi-Iao, Whofe fuc- 
. - cefibs had made him powerful^ had feized upon the 
ifland af* Macao^ from whence he blocked up the 
ports of Chink, and even proceeded fo far as to lay 
iiege to Canton, Xhe neighbouring mandarin^ 
had recourfe to the Portuguefc;i who had Ihips in* 
the harbcqr of Sanqian ;, they haftened to the relief 
of Canton, raifed the fiege, and obtained a com- 
plete victory over the pirate, whom they purfued 
as far as Macao, where he flew hioifelf. 

The emperor of China^ informed of the fervice 
the Portuguefe had rendered him on this occafion^ 
beftowed Maeao on them, as a mark of his gra* 
titude; They received thjs grant with joy> anc^ 
built a town which became very flourilking, "and| 
• was advant^geoufly fituated fox the tr^^de they fbon 
^ffcer entered into with Japan. 

thcPortuf ^^ ^^^ y^^^ I54^> it happened that a Portfi^ 
iuefe ft jii. guefe veffcl was fortunately driven, by a ftorm opi 
B^^Tlpon, the GQaft of thcfe celebrated iflands, The cre^f 
r!i*<rgo"ern- ^ere hofpitabjy 'received^ and obtained of the na- 
mfcVand* ^^^^^ every thing they wanted to refrefli, arid refie 
them fqr the fea. Wheii they arriyed at Goa^ 
.they reported what they had feenj^ and informe4 
(he viceroy, that a new country, not lefs rich thai^ 
populous, preiented itfelf tct the ?eal of the mifr 
fionaries, ancj the induftry of the merchants. 
Poth miffionarjes and iperchants emTiafked with- 
out delay for Japan. 

'iTHEY found a great empire, which is, perhaps,^ 
(hje m9.ft a^tient qf a^y in th? wptW* except tfeat 

■ .' ■ '■ '■ ■- Pf 
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#f China i it's annals are not without a great mix 
ture of fable, but it appears beyond a do^ubt, that 
in the year 660, Sin^chu founded the monarchy, 
which ha$ ever fince been continued in the fanae 
family. Thefc ^fovcreiens called Dairos, were 
at the fame tiaie the kings and pontiffs d( the 
nation ; and by virtue of thefe united powers got 
the whole extent of the fupreme authority intq 
their hands. The perfon of the Dairos was fa- 
crcd, they werq confidered as^ the defcendents ancj 
reprefentatives of the gods. The leaft difobe- 
dience to the mod trifling of their laws, was looked 
upon as jsi crime fcarcely to be expiated by the fe^ 
yereft puniflimentj nor was this confined to the 
dfFendcr alone,, his whole family was involved ii| 
the Gonfequences of his crime.- 

- About the eleventh centqry tkefe princes, who, 
no doubt, were more jealous of the pleafing pre- 
rogatives of priefthood, than of the troubkfom* 
rights of royalty, divided the ftate into fev^eral 
governments, and intruded the adminiftration of 
thent to fuck of the nobility as were difl:injggi(h€4 
(or their kaowlege* and wifdom* 

Thus- the unlimited power of the Dairos fuf^ 
fcred a confidcrable change. The affairs of thp 
empire were left to fluftuate at all adventures^ 
The rcftlcfs and qulek-fighted ambition of their 
viceroys took advantage of this inattention to 
bring about a variety 0f revolutions^ By de- 
grees they began to depart from the allegiance 
they had fworn to preferve» They m^de war 
upon^ach other, and even upon their fovereign* 
' ^ An ab^lttte ii^depende^ce was the confequence of . 
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B o^ o R i-j^efg commotions : fuch was the ftatc of Japan^ 
when it was difcovcrcd by the Portugucfc* 

The great iflands of which this empire iscom-r 
pofed^ being (ituated in a tempefliuous climate 
furrounded by ftorms, agitated by volcanos, and 
fubjeft to thofe great natural events which imprefs 
terror on the human mind, were inhabited by a 
people entirely addicted to fuperftition, but di- 
vided into feveral fcfts. That of Xinto is the 
antient eflablifhed religion of the country: it ac- 
knowleges a Supreme Being, and the immortality 
of the foul i and pays adoration to a multitude of 
gods, faints, or Icamis, that is to fay, the fouls 
of great men, who have been the fupport and or- 
nament of their country. It is by the authority 
of this religion, that the Dairo, high-prieft of the 
gods from whom he claimed his defcent^ had long 
reigned over his fubjefts with that defpotic fway, 
with which fupcrftition governs the mind. Being 
both emperor and high-prieft, he had rendered 
religion, in fome refpefts, ufeful to his people, 
which is not abfolutely impofllble in countries 
where the facerdotal and civil power are united in 
the fame perfon. 

It does not appear that the feft of Xinto jias 
had the madnefs, which of all others is the moft 
dangerous to morality, to fix a criminal ftigma 
on adlions innocent in thepnfclves. Far from 
encouraging that gloomy fanaticifm ^nd dread of 
the gods, which is infpired by almoft all other 
religions, the Xinto fefl: had applied itfelf to pre- 
vent, or at Icaft to moderate this diforder of the 
imagination, by inftituting feftiyals, which werQ 
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celebrated three tim^s in every month. They 8 o^o k 
wei^ dedicated to friendly vifus, feafts, and re- 
joicings. The priefts of Xinto taught, that the 
innocent pleafures of mankind are agreeable to 
the deity, and that the beft method of paying 
devotion to the camis is to imitate their virtues, 
and to enjoy in this world that happinefs they exr 
perience in ; another, In confequence . of " thi$ 
?enet, the Japanefe, after having put up their 
prayers in the tehiples^ which are always fituated 
id the midft of groves, reforted to courtezans, 
who commonly inhabited places confeci*ated to 
jiove and devotion, and compofed a religious 
community under the direftion of an order of 
monks, who received a (hare of the profits arifing 
from this pious compliance with thp dictates of 
nature. 

, The Budzoifts are another fe£t in Japan, of 
which Budzo was the founder. Their dodrinc 
was nearly the fame with that of the feft of Xinto j 
over which they hoped to gain a fuperiority by 
the feverity of their morals. Befide the ,deity of 
the Xintoifts, the Budzoifts worfliipped an Amida 
a kind of mediator between God and mankind 5 
as, well as other mediatorial divinities between 
men and Amida. The profeffors of this xeligiorj 
flattered thernfelves, that they Ihould prevail over 
the religion of Xinto by the multitude of their ^ 
precepts/ the excefs of their aufterity, their devo- 
tions and mortifications. 

The fpirit of Budzoifm is dreadful. It breathes 

nothing but penitence, exceflive fear, and cruel 

^ feverity. Of all fanaticifms it is the moft terrible, 

'.' The 
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^^ ^ The monks of diis fcdt oblige their difciplcs t» 
pafs one half of their lives in penance, to expiate 
imaginary (ins ; an4 inilift upon them the greateft 
part of that penance themfelves^ widi a tyranny 
and cruelty, of which one may conceive an idea 
from the inquifitors in Spain; with thisxliffer- 
ence, that the Japanefe fathers are themlelves 
the executioners of thefc voluntary viftims to fu» 
perdition \ whereas the inquifitors are only, the 
judges of thofe (ins and punifhroents, which they 
have themfelvcs devifcd and invenfed. The 
Budzoift priefts keep the minds of their followers 
in a continual ftate of torture, between remorft 
and expiations. Their religion is fo overloaded 
vnxki precepts,, that it is not poflible to obferve 
them. They reprefcnt their gods as always of- 
fended, and thirfting for vengeance. 

It m^y be readily imagined, what effcfts fo 
Jiorrible a fuperftition muft have on the chai-aAer 
of the people, and to what degree of ferocity it 
hath brought them. The lights of a found mo- 
rality, a little philofophy, and a prudent fyftem 
pf education might have remedied thefe laws, this 
jgovfrnment, and this religion; which confpire 
to make mankind more favage in fociety with hia 
pwn fpecies, than if he liyed in the woods, and 
hiad no compapionif but the moniler$ that roam 
{ibout the deferts. 

In China, they put into the hands of children 
books of inftruftion, which contain a detail of 
their duties, and teach them the advantages of 
virtue. The Japanefe children are made to get 
|3y heart pQems in \^hich ;he aftions of their 

forefathers^ 
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fcrcfathers arc celebrated; a contempt of life is * ^^ * 
inculcated, and fuicide is fct up as the moft heroic 
of all aftions. Thefe fongs an4 poems, which 
are faid to be full of energy ajid beauty, beget 
cnthuGafip. The Qhinefe ediication tends to re- 
gulate the foul, and keep it in order : the Ja- 
panefe, -to inflame and excite it to heroifm^ 
Thefe are guided through life by fentiment i the 
Chinefe by re^fon and cuftom. 

The Chinefe aim only at truthin their writings, 
and place their happinefs in a ftate of tranquillity. 
The Japariefe are eager in the purfuit of pleafure, 
?ind would tather fufFer, than be without feeling, 
In a word, the Chinefe feem to wifh to cdunterr 
^6t the violence and impetuofity of the foul ; the 
Jap^npfe to keep It from finking into a ftate of 
languor and in^ftivityr 

It is natural to imaging that people of thisxha- 
^after muft be fond of novelty. The Portugu^fe 
wtre accordingly received with all pofllble demon* 
ftrgtions of joy. i!^ll the ports were open to them. 
jVll the petty princes of the country invited them 
to their provinces u each contending who (hould 
give then[i the moft valuable advantages, gran^ 
ihem the moft privileges, and Jhew them the. 
gre^teft civilities, Thefe merchants eftablffhed| i^ 
' prodigious trade, The Portogucfc carried thither 
the commodities of Inv^ia which they br^>ughf 
from different rnarketsi) and Map^Q ferved as^ 
T^pofitory for their European gCK>ds. Immenfe 
quantities of the produdions of Europe and Afia 
Vcrc confunied by the Dairo^ tl\e i^furpers of his 

rights. 
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rights, the nobles, and the whole nation. Bat 
what had they to give in return ? 

The country of Japan is in general mountain- 
ous, ftony, and by no means fertile. It's produce 
in rice, barley, and wheat, which are the only 
crops it admits of, is not fufiicient for the main- 
tenance of it's numerous inhabitants; who, not- 
withftanding their aftivity, forefight, and fruga- 
lity, muft perifh with famine, if the fea did not 
fypply them -with great quantities of fifli. The 
empire affords no produdions proper for export- 
ation j nor do the mechanic arts furnifh any 
article of trade except works in fteel, which are 
the bed we are acquainted with. 

Were it not for the advantages it derives from 
it's mines of gold, filver, and copper, which are 
'the richeft in.Afia, and perhaps in the whole 
world, Japan could not fupport it's own expences. 
The Portuguefe every year carried off quantities 
pf thefe metals, to the amount of fourteen or 
fifteen millions of livres *. They married alfo 
the richeft of the Japanefe heirefles, and allied 
themfelve^ to the moft powerful families. 

^ With fuch advantages, the avarice, as well as 
the ambition of the Portuguefe might have been 
fatisfied. They were mafters of the coaft of Gui- 
nea, Arabia, Perfia, and the two peninfulas of 
India. They were poffeffed of the Moluccas, 
Ceylon, and the ifles of Sunda, while their fettle- 
ment at M^cao infured to them the commerce of 
China and Japan. 

• Upon an average, about 600,000 1. 
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Throughout this immenfe traft, the will of ^ 9^ ^ 
the Portuguefe was the fupreme law. Earth and ^ w '^ 
fea acknowlegcd their fovereignty. Their autho- 
rity was fo abfolute, that things and perfons were 
dependent upon them, and moved entirely by 
their direftions. No nation or private perfon 
dared to make voyages, or carry on trade, without 
obtaining their permiflion and paflport. Thoft 
who had this liberty granted them, \yere prohibit- ' 

cd from trading in cinnamon, ginger, pepper, 
timber, iron,) fteel, lead, tin, and arms, of which 
the conquerors referved to themfelves the exclu* 
five benefit. A number of valuable articles, by 
which fo many nations have Cnce enriched them- 
felves, and which then bore a higher price on 
account of their novelty, were entirely ingroffed 
by the Portuguefe. In confequence of this mo- 
nopoly, the prices of the produce and manufac- 
tures both in Europe and Afia were regulated at 
their difcretion. 

In the midft of fo much glory, wealth, and 
conqueft, the Portuguefe had not neglected that 
part of Africa, which lies between the Cape of 
Good Hope and the Red Sea, and has in all ages • 
b^en famed for the richnefs of it's produilions- 
The pofleflion of this country was on many ac- 
counts an important objedt: the Arabians had 
been fettled there for feveral ages, and their num- 
bers were greatly increafed. They had formed 
along the coatt of Zanguebar feveral fmall inde- 
pendent fovereignties, feme of which made a 
confiderable figure, and almoft all of them we're . 
in good condition. The flourifliing ftate of thefe 
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* ^L^ * fcttlcmciit$ was owcn to die minc§ of gold tiici 
filver> found within their refpedtivc terricoriesi thtt 
produce of which enabled them to purchjEife th6 
commodities of India^ To poflefs tbemfelves of 
this treafure> and to deprive their competitors of 
it, was looked ypon by the Portugutfe as an in** 
difpenfable duty. Agreeable to this principle^ 
thefe Arabian merchants were attackedj and witk«* 
but much dilEcuhy fubdiied'^ about the year 150S4 
Upon their ruin was ellablilhed an empire, ex« 
tending from Sofala as far as Melinda, of which 
the iiland of Mofambique was made the center^ 
This ifland is feparated from the cohpn^tit only 
by a narrow channel, and is no mol'e than two 
leagues in circumference. It's port, which is 
excellent^ and wants no advantage but that of a 
purer air, was fixed upon as a place for the veffels 
of the conqueror to put in ati and is a ftapk for 
all their merchandife. Here they ufed to wait 
for thofe fettled winds, which at certain times of 
the year blow without intermiflion from the Afri-^ 
can to the Indian coafls, and which at other times 
blow in ^n oppofitc diredion from the coafls. of 
India to thofe of Africa. 

These fuccefTes properly improved might have 
formed a power fo confiderable, that it coiilcf nof 
have been fhaken j but the vices and folly of fome 
5f their chjcfs^ the abiife of riches and of powerj 
the wantonnefs of victory, thfe diftance of their 
own country, changed the chara<5ter of the PortU* 
guefe. Religious zeal, which had added fo much 
force and adivity to their courage, now produced 
in them nothing but ferocity. They .made no 
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Icmple of pillaging^ cheating, wd enflaving cbt ^^^ ^ 
idolaters. They fuppofcd that the Pope, in be- 
flowing the kingdoms of AQa upon the Fortu«* 
^efe monarchs^ had not with-holden the pro- 
perty of mdividuals from their fubje&s. Being 
jibfoltite mafters of the eaftern feas, they extorted 
a tribute from the Ihips of every co|untry y they 
ravaged the coafts, infuked the princes, and be- 
came in a ihorp time the terror aind fcourge of all 
nations. - 

The king of Tidor was carted off from his 
own palace, and murdered, with his children, 
'whom he had intrufted to the care of the Portu- 
^uefe. 

At Ceylon, the people were not fuffered to 
cultivate the earth, except for their ne^ mafters, 
who treated them with the greateft barbarity. 

At Goa they had eftabliflied the inquifition, 
and whoever was rich became a prey to the mi- 
niftcrs of that infamous tribunal, 

Faria, who was fent out againfl: the pirates 
from Malaccs^, China, and other parts, made a 
defcent on the ifland of Calampui, and plundered 
'the fepulchres of the Chinefe emperors. 

SouzA caufed a^ll the pagodas on the Malabar 
<oaft to be deftroyed, and his people inhumanly 
ifimflacred the wretched Indian^ who went to . 
^eep over the ruins of their temples. 

CoRREA terminated an obftinate war with tkt 
•fcing of Pegu, and both parties were to fwear on 
-tlue books of their Several reJiigions to obferve tht 
4Teaey« Corre^ fwore on a CQikiSliiOfi of fongs^ and 
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thought by this vile ftratagem to elude his en-^ 
gagement. 

NuNO d'Acunha refolved to make himfelf 
maftcr of the ifland of Daman on the coaft of 
Cambaya j the inhabitants offered to furrender it 
to him, if he would permit them to carry off their 
treafures. This requeft was refufed, and Nuno 
put them all to the fword. 

Diego de Silveira was cruizing in the Red 
Sea. A yeifel richly laden faluted him, ' The 
captain came oil board and gave him a letter 
from a Portuguefe general, which was to be his 
paflport. The latter contained only thefe wor^s : 
/ dejtre the captains of Jhips belonging to the king of 
Portugal to feize upon this Moorijh veffel^ as a law* 
ful prize. 

In a fhort time the Portuguefe preferved no 
more humanity or good faith with each other than 
with the natives. Almoft all the ftates, where 
they had the command, were divided into fac- 
tions. 

A MIXTURE of avarice, debauchery, cruelty, 
and devotion, prevailed every where in their 
manners. They had moft of thdm'feven or eight 
concubines, whom they kept to work with the 
utmoft rigour, and forced from them the money 
they earned by their labour. Such treatment 
of women was very repugnant to the fpirit of 
•chivalry. 

The chiefs and principal ofBcers admitted to 
their table a multitude of thofe finging and dan- 
cing women, with which India abounds. EfFcmi^ 
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hacy introdiirced itfclf into their houfes and ar- ^ ^^ ^ 
mies. The officers marched to nieet the eneniy 
in palanquins. That brilliant courage, which 
kad fubdued fo many nations, exifted no longer 
among them. The Portuguefe were with diffi* 
Ailty brought to fight, e:xcept where there was ^ 
profpeft of plunder. In a (hbrt time the king of 
Portugal no longer received the produce of the 
tribute^ which was paid him by more than one 
hundred and fifty eaftern princes. Thw money 
was loft in it's way from them to himi. Such cor-* 
fuptioii prevailed in the finances, that thie tributes 
of fovereigns, the revenues of provinces, which 
ought to have been immenfe, the taxes levied in 
gold> filver, and fpices, on the inhabitants o.f the 
continent and iflands; were not fufficient to keep 
tip a few citadels, and to fit out the fliipping that 
was neceflary for the protedlion of trade. 

It would be a melancholy circumftancc to fix 
our attention upon the decline of a nation, that 
Ihould have ' fignalized itfrlf by exploits ufcful 
to mankind, that fhould have enlightened the 
world, or increafed it's Qwn fplendour and 
happidefs, without being the fcourge of it's 
neighbours or of diftant regions. But we Ihould 
confider, there is a great difference between the 
hero who fpills his blood in the defence of his 
coiintry, and a fet of intrepid robbers, Who ex- 
pofe themfelves to death in a foreign foil, or who 
put it's innocent and wretched inhabitants to the 
fwprd. Serve or die^ the Portuguefe ufed info^^ 
lently to fay to every people they met in their 
rapid progrefs marked with blood. It is a gratc- 
VoL.1. P . ful 
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B o^o K fyi thing to behold the downfall of fuch tyranny; 
and a confolation to expeft the puniflinnent of 
thole treacheries, murders, and cruelties, with 
which it has been preceded or followed. Far 
froni regretting the overthrow of thefe favage 
conquerors, I fhould rather grieve at the wile 
policy of Juan de Caftro, becaufe it feemed to 
proniife a revival of that fpirit, which is called by 
the vulgar the heroifrn, of Portugal; and which 
1 myfelf, perhaps, led away by habit, have not 
treated with all the indignation I felt at it. If I 
have been guilty of this negleft, I afk pardon for 
it of God, and of man. 

Barbarous Europeans ! the brilliancy of your 
enterprizes has not impofed upon me, nor has your 
fuccefs prevented me from feeing the injuftice of 
them. I have often embarked with you in ima- 
gination, on board the (hips that were to convey 
you to thefe diftant regions : but w|ien my fancy 
has landed me along with you, and that I have 
been witnefs of your enormities, I have withdraw*n 
myfclf from you; I have throw'n myfelf among 
your enemies ; I have taken up arms againfl. you, 
and have imbrued my hands in your blood. I 
here make a folcmn proteftation of this; ant^ if I 
have ever ceafed, for one moment, confidi^ring 
you as a multitude of famifhed and cr^el vul- 
tures, with as little principles of morality and 
confcience, as are to be found among thefe ra- 
pacious birds of pre;^ ; may this work, and m^y 
my memory, if I may be allowed to hope that I 
lliaU leave one behind me, fink into the loweft 
contempt, and become an object of execration ! 

7 Castro 
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Castro was a man of much knowlegCi confi- ^ ^^^ ^ 
idering the age he lived in; He poffefled a noble ^^ — vr--^ 
and elevated foul j and the ftudy of the ancients Jinlftra'tea 
had chferifhed in him that love of glory and of o^caft^* 
his countryj which was fo common among the 
Greeks and Romans* ' 

In the beginning of his wife and glorious ad- 
hiiniftrationj Goje-Sophar, minifter of Mahmoud. 
king of Cambaya, had infpired his maftei- with a 
defign of attacking the Portuguefe* This mahi - 
whofe father is faid tp have been an Italian, and 
his mother a Greekj had raifed himfelf from the 
condition df a flave to the condufl of the ftate^ 
and the cbnimand of armies; He had embraced 
Mohammedifmi and^ though he had really no 
religion^ he knew how to avail himfelf of the 
averfion the people had conceived againft the 
Portuguefe^ on account of the contempt they 
ihewed for the religions of the country* He en-* 
gaged in his fervice experienced officers, veterart 
foldiers> able engineers, and even founders, whom 
he procured ftom Conftantinople. His prepara- 
tions fcemfed intended , againft the Mogul or the ^ 
Patans, and when the Pof tuguefe leaft expefted it^ 
he attacked and made himfelf niafter of Diu, and 
laid fiegc to the citadeU ' ' 

This place, which is fituated Ori a little iflatt^ 
upon the cpaft of Guzarat, had always been con-* 
lidered as the key of Indja in thofe times, when 
navigators never launched beyond the coaft i aod 
Surat was the great ftaple of the eaft, Fropf^^'thc; 
arrival of Gama, it had been conftantly an objedt 
of ambition to the Portuguefe, into whofe hands 
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-m o^o X ft fell at length in the time of d'Acunha, Maf- 
carenhas^ who was governor of it at the junfturc 
wc arc fpeaking of, and who fhould have had nine 
hundred men, had only three : the reft of his 
garrifon, according to an abufe very common in 
thofe days, were employed in trade at the difierent 
towns upon the coaft. He muft have furrendercd, 
if he had npt received iinmediate affiftance. Ga- 
ftro fent him a reinforcement under the command 
of his fon, who was killed in the attack. Coje* 
Sophar fhared the fame fate ;, but his death did 
not flacken the operations of the liege. 

Castro inftituted funeral games in honour of 
thofe who had fallen in defence of their country. 
Mfe congratulated their parents in the name of the 
government, and received congratula^tions him- 
felf on the death of his eideft fon. His fccond 
prefided at the funeral games, and marched im- 
mediately after for Diu^ to deferve, as it were, 
the honours he had juft been paying to his bro- 
ther. The gairrifon repulfed the enemy in every 
attack, and fignalized themfelves every day by 
extraordinary actions. In the eyes of the Indians 
the Portuguefe were more than men^ Happily^ 
faid they, providence has decreed that there fiould be 
hut /IS few of them as there are of tygers and lions ^ kjl 
they Jhould exterminate the human fpecies. 

Castro himfelf headed a larger reinforcement 
than he had fent. He threw himfelf into the 
citadel with provifions^ and above four thou- 
fand men. It was debated, whether they fhould 
give battle. The reafons on both fides were dif- 
cufled. Garciajs de Sa, an old officerj command- 
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..cd fiknce; 21? have allfpokeny faid he, »^«; Ut us ^ ^.^ '^ 
/r^i&A Caftro was of the fame opinion. The 
'Portuguefe marched out to the enemy's intrench* 
ments> and gained a fignal vi<5lory. After having 
raifed the liege, it was^ necefTarjr. to repair thtj 
citadel. They were in want of money, and Ca- 
ftro borrowed it on his own credit. 

Oi^ his return to Goa, he wi(hed to give hi& 
army the honours of z triunjph after the manner 
of the antients* Efe thought that luch honours 
would ferve to revive the warlike fpiric of the 
Pwtugucfc, an4 that the pomp of the ceremony 
might have a great efiefb on. the imagination of 
the people* At his entry, the gates of the city. 
were ornamented with tritmriphal. arches; the 
ftf eets were lin^d with tapcftry j the women ap* ' 
peared at the windows in magnificent habits, and 
icattered flowers and perfumes upon the conquer- 
ors; while the jpeople danced to the found of 
muiica} inftruments. The. royal, ftai^dard wa$ 

carried before the vidtorious foldiers, who marched 

• 

\n order. The viceroy, crowned with branches 
of palm, rode on 4 fuperb car : the generals of the 
enco^y foljoiyed it, and after them the foldiers 
thayt had been ipade prifoners. The colours that 
h^d been ts^ken from them, were carried in pro* 
Cclfion rcverfed and dragging on the ground, and 
'were followed by their artillery and baggage, 
JR.cprefentations qf the citadel they had delivered, 
and of the battle they ha4 gained, enhanced the 
fplendour of the fpeftacle. Verfes, fongs, ora-r 
tions, firing of cannon, all concurred to render the 
fcftival magnificent, agreeable, and ftriking.. 
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Accounts of this triumph were brought ta 
Europe. Men who formed pretenfipns to wic ' 
condemned it as ridiculous^ and bigots called it 
profane, The queen of Portugal faid upon the 
occafion^ ^bat Cajiro had conquered lik^ a cbrijiian^ 
and triumphed Uke a pagan hero. 

The vigour of the Portuguefe, which Caftro 
had re-animated, did not long continue. Cor- 
ruption made daily advances among the citizen^ 
of every clafs. One of the viceroys thought of 
fetting up boxes in the principal towns, in which 
any perfon might put menriorials* and articles of 
intelligence. Such a method might be very ufe- 
fu], and tend tQ a reformation of ahufes in an 
enlightened country, where the morals of the mr 
habitants were not totally fpoiled, but among z^ 
fupcrftitious and corrupt people, it was not likely 
to be of any fervice. 

The original conquerors of India were none of 
them now in being, and their country, exhaufted 
by too many enrerprizcs and colonies, was not in a 
capacity to replace them. The defenders of the 
Portuguefe fettlements were born in Afia \ their, 
opulence, the foftnefs of the climate, the manner 
of living, and, perhaps, the nature of the food> 
had taken from them much of the intrepidity of 
their forefathers. At the fame time that they gave 
themfelves up to all thofe exceffes which make 
men hated, they had not courage enough left tcj 
infpire the people with terror. They were mon- 
flers; poifon, fire, affaffination, every fort of 
crime was become familiar to them ; nor were 
they private perfons only who were guilty of fuch 
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pradtices j men in office fet them the example ! 
, They maflacfed the natives ; they deftroyed one 
another. The governor, who was juft arrived, 
loaded his predeceffor with irons, that he might 
deprive him of his .wealth. The diftance of the' 
fcene, falfe witneffes, and large bribes, fecured 
every crime from punifliment. 

The ifland of Amboyna was the firft to avenge 
itfelf, A Portuguefe had at a public fcftival 
feized upon a very beautiful woman, and, regard- 
lefs of all decency, had proceeded to the greateft 
of outrages. Oneof the iflanders, named Genulio, 
armed his fellow-citizens; after which he called 
together the Portuguefe, and addrefled them in* 
tl»e following manner : " To revenge affronts of 
'^ fo cruel a nature as thofe we have received from 
you, would require aftions, not words : yet we 
will fpeak to you. You preach to us a deity, 
who delights, you fay, in generous adHonsj but 
^^ theft, murder, obfcenity, and drunkennefs, are 
*^ your common praftice 5 your hearts are in- 
*^ flamed with every vice. Our manners can 
*^ never agree with your's : nature forefaw this, 
*' when (he feparated us by immenfe feas, and ye 
*^ have overleaped her barriers. This audacity, 
*' of which ye are not albamed to boaft, is a proof 
** of the corruption of your hearts. Take my 
*^ advice ; leave to their repofe thefe nations that 
*' rcfemble you fo little; go, fix your habitations^ 
" among thofe who are as brutal as yourfclvcs ; 
*' an intercourfe with you would be more fatal to 
" us,' than all the evils which it is, in th^ power of 
<| jrour God to inflift upon us. We renounce 
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B o^o K it y^yj. alliance for ever : your arras are fuperiofi 
%mmm^mmmf ^^ to ouc's i but wc arc iTiore juA than you, an4 
** we do not fear you. The Itons are from this 
" day your enemies i fly from their country, and 
*^ bewajre how you approach it again./ • 
. This harangue, which thirty years before; 
would have brought on the deftrudion of Am- 
» boy;ia, was liftened to with a degree of patience^j 
that fully dcmonftrated what chs^nge h^d take^ 
place among the Portugucfe. ^ 
A f^ni EoiTALLY dctcfted in every quarter, they faw a 
SI form«d confederacy forming to expel them frorti the Eaft# 
fSSguefe. All the great powers of India entered into the 
s^'^whkh*" league, and for two or three years carried on their 
Auida dif- preparations in fecret. The court of Jiifbon wa§ 
informed of them i and the reigning king Se- 
baftian, who, it it had not been for his fuperfti- 
tion, would have been ^ great prince, difpatcbec^ 
Ataida and all the Portuguefe,- who had diftin- 
guiftied themfelves in the wars of ^urope, to.India, 
The general opinion on their arrival was to* 
abandon the diftant fettlements, and aiTemble their 
forces on the Malabar coaft, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Goa* Although Ataida w^s of opinio^ 
that too great a number of fettlements had been 
formed, he was not pleafed with the appearance of 
facrificing them. Comrad^s^ faid he, Itnean topre^ 
ferve ally and fo long as Flive, the enemy Jhall not 
gain an inch of ground. Immediately upon thi^ 
he fcnt fuccours to all the places that were in dan- 
ger, and made the ncceflary difp6fition§ for de-r 
fending Goa, 
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The Zamorin ajtvacked Nfanjalor, Cochin, and ^ ^j^ ^ 
Cananor. The king of Camb^y a attacked CbauU 
pamao» and Balchaim, T^^e king pf Achenm laid 
liege to Malacca. The king of Ternace naade 
wat" tipon the Portuguefe in the Moluccas* Aga- 
lachen^^ s^ tributary to the Mogul, in^prifoned the 
Portuguefe merchants at Surat. The queen of 
Garcopa endeavoured to drive them out of Onor# 

Ataida, in the naidft of the care and trouble 
attending the fiegc of Goa, fent five fliips to Surat^ . 
which obliged Agalachem to fet the Portoaguefe, 
whom he had feized^ at liberty. Thirteen fliips 
we^e difpafched to Malacca; upon which the king 
of Achem and his allies abandoned the (iege«. 
Ataida ordered even thofe vcffels to fct fail, which 
were employed every year to carry tribute and! 
raerchandifc to Lifbon* It was reprefented to 
him, that inftead of depriving hinrifelf of the aflift* 
apce of men who were to go oa board this fleet, 
he ihoukl prefcrve them for the defence of India* 
Jre Jhall be enough without theMj ^faid he ^ the Jlate 
iSi in diftrefs and it^s ex^eSlations mufi not be difap-- 
fbinttd^ This reply furprifed his opponents, and 
the fleet failed. At the. time when the place was 
raoft vigoroufly preffed by idalcan, Ataida fent 
tPQops to the futcour of Cochin, and (hips to Cey- 
lon. The archbiflaop, whofe authority was un- 
limited, interpofed to prevent . it. Sir, replied 
Ataida, you underftand nothing of thefe affairs j con^^ 
tenftt yourfeif with recommending them to the bleffing 
of God. The Portuguefe, who came from Europe, 
exhibited prodigies of valour during this fiege. 
It was oftentimes with difficulty, that Ataida could 
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B o^o K i;cftrain them from throwing away their livcs» 
Many of them would fally out in the night, con- 
trary to his orders, to attack the befiegers in their 
lines. 

• The viceroy did not depend fo entirely on the 
force of his arms, as to rejeft the afliftance of po- 
licy. He wa& informed, that Idalcan was go- 
verned by one of his miftrefles, and that fhe was 
in the camp with him. Women who devote them- 
fdvcs to the pleafures of princes arc generally 
flaves to ambition, and unacquainted with thofe 
virtues which love infpires. The miftrefs of Idal- 
pan fufFered herfelf to be corrupted, and fold to 
Ataida her lover's fecrets. Idalcan was aware of 
the treafon, but could not difcover the traitor. 
At laft, after ten months fpent in toil and aftion, 
his tents deftroyed^ his troops diminilbcd, his 
elephants killed, and his cavalry unabk to fervc ; 
this prince, overcome by the genijjs of Ataida^ 
raifed the liege, and retreated in (bam? and de- 
fpair. 

The brave Ataida demeaned his charafter in 
corrupting the miftrefs of Idalcan, while (he afted 
confiftently with her's in betraying her lover* 
How is it poffible that a woman^ who has publicly 
fold her honour to her fovereign, (bould hefitat^ 
to fell the honour of her fovereign, to hiai who 
knows how to fet a proper price upon her perfidy J 
If a woman were capable of infpiring her king 
with great ideas, fhe would have a foul fufRciently 
exalted to difdain to become his courtefan j and 
whenever Ihe condefcends to accept of this humi- 
liating title, or wh^n ftie may perhaps become fo 
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^bje6l as to think herfelf honoured by it, what has ^ ^^9. ^ 
the nation to expefl: from her ? Nothing but the 
corruption of manners in her lover, and in his 
favourites ; the depredation of the trcafury ; the 
elevation of the moft inadequate and moft in- 
famous men to the moft important offices; cir- 
cumftances which are the difgrace of a long reign. 
Monarchs ! a man of auftere morals would have 
prohibited every unlawful c'onne(Stion ; but if the 
laborious duties ye are expofedto, call for our in- 
dulgence, let your vices at lead be concealcd[ by 
great virtues. Have a miftrefs, if ye muft have 
erne ; but let her be a ftranger to public affairs, 
and let her at leaft be confined to the temporary 
direction of your amufements. 

Ataida marched without delay to the affiftance 
of Chaul, which was befieged by Nizam-al-Mu- 
luck, king of Cambaya, at the head of more than 
a hundred thoufand men. The defence of Chaul 
had been condufted with as much intrepidity as 
that of Goa. It was followed by a ,great viftory, 
which Ataida, with a handful of men, obtained 
over a numerous army, difciplined by a long fiege. 

Ataida, after this, marched againft the Zamo- 
rin, defeated and obliged him to fign a treaty, by 
which he engaged never to maintain any fhips of 
war. 

Such was the difaftrous end of a confpiracy 
planned with a great deal of harmony, art and 
fecrecy, againft a fet of infolent and oppreffive 
ufurpers. The defeat of fuch a number of people 
excites our regret, and it were to be wiflied, that 
the virtues of Ataida had been employed in a 

better 
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BOOK, better caufe* To conciliate t|ic admiracion with, 
which, the conduft of this hero- infpire$ \xs, with 
the liberty of India, we could hawewifced that he- 
had met with a ^orious death. 

The Portugujsfe .becan^e throughout the Eaf^ 
what they were^ under the immediai:e- conduA of 
Atatda* A Tingle ihip» commanded, by Lopcsr 
Carafco> fought for three days fucceflively againQ; 
the whole Beet of the king of Achem* In the 
middle of the engagement word was brought to Lo^ 
pez's fon, that his father was killed : ^e, kame ana 
irave^ man the lefs^ faid. he ; ^e mnji con^uer^ or di^ 
ferva to dit like bimk Saying thi€> he took die 
command of the fliip> and forcing, his way in tn^ 
timph through the eiwmy's fleet, anchored before 
Malacca* 

Nor was courage the only virtue that revived: 
among the Portuguefe at this period; fo- powerful, 
IS the afcendant of a great man, even over the moflr 
corrupt nations. Thomas de Sowxa h^ got as z\ 
flave a beautiful girl, who had mot long before 
been^ promifed to a young man that was in: lov« 
with her. Hearing of the misfortune of his raif*^ 
trefs^ he flew, to throw himfelf at her feet, a^id par-* 
take of her chains?. SiDwza was prefent at their 
interview; they embraced, and melted into tears, 
I give you your liber ty y (zAdi the Portugvjefe General} 
g<i^ Md live happy Hfewhere. • 

The management of the public money was ^ 
likewife reformed by Ataida, who reftrained thofe 
abufesj which are moft injurious to ftates, and molt 
difficult to be rfeftrained. But this good order, 
ihisr returning heroifm, this ^orious moment, did' 
not furvive his adminiftration* 

Government ^ 
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GbvERN^MEifT is always a very complicated ® o^.o k 
tnachine, which h€s it'« beginning, it's progrtfs, \i.>- y *>i# 
und it's period of pcrfcdtion, when . it is well whlchTof- 
plannedj on the other hand, when it is defeAire ^jf*Jj^j"j! 
in it's fource, it has it's beginning, it's progrefsi **"*** ''^ 
*nd it's period of extreme corruption. , In cither '^ 
of thefe cafes, it comprehends fuch an infinite 
liumber of obJ6£):s> both wiriiin and without, chat 
when it's diflblutton happens, either from the in« 
ttbility of the chief, or the violence of the. febjc^ks^ ' 

it unavoidably brings on the moft terrible confe- 
quences. If the impatience of the fubjefts ihould 
-break the yoke, the weight of which they^havc 
been no longfct able to bear, a nation advances 
more 'or lefs rapidly towards anarchy, wading 
through ftreams of blood. If it fhould arrive by 
imperceptible degrees at this fatal peribdj through 
the indolence or weaknefs of thefovereign, unable 
to hold the reins of empire ; the effufion of blood is 
fpared, but the nation falls into a ftate of annihi- 
lation. " It is nothing more than a carcafe, all the 
par tsof which fall into putrefaSrion, are ieparated 
and transformed into a mafs of worms, which' 
perifh themfclves after they. have devoured every 
thing. In the mean while the neighbouring lia* 
tions arc hovering round it, as we fee birds of 
prey hovering about a carcafe in the fields. Th^y 
eafily get pofTeffion of a defenceless qouatry ; and 
the people then pafs into a worfe ftate, than when 
they firft emerged from barbarifin. The laws of * 
the conqueror clafti with thofe of the. people con- 
<juered; their rcfpectivc cuftoms^ manners, and 
religion^ are all in oppofition to each other ; and 

their 
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B o o K. i^hcir language is co-founded with a foreign idion<; 
Hence arifes a chaos, the end of which it is diffi- 
cult to foretel i a chaos, which cannot be diffi- 
pated, till after feveral centuries are clapfed, whik 
the traces it leaves behind, are never to be entirely 
effaced by a fucccffion of the moft fortunate 
events. 

Such is the pifture of Portugal at the death of* 
Sebaftian^ till the kingdom was gradually reduced 
under the dominion of Philip the Second. From . 
this«ra, the Portuguefe in India ceafed to confider 
themfelves as of the fame country. Some made 
themfelves independent, others turned pirates^ and 
paid no refped to any flag. Many entered into 
the fervice of the princes of the country, and thefe 
almoft all became minifters or generals, fo great 
were the advantages this nation ftill maintained 
over thofe of India. No Portuguefe purfued any 
other objeft than the advancement of his own in- ' 
tereft : there was no zeal, no union for the com- 
mon good. Their ppfleflions in India were divid- 
ed into three governments, which gave no aflift- 
ance to each other, and even clafted in theif 
projefts and interefts. Neither difcipline, fubor- 
dination, nor the love of glory, animated either 
the foldiers or the officers. Men of war no longer 
ventured out of the ports> or whenever they ap- 
peared, were badly equipped. Manners became 
more and more depraved. Not one pf their 
commanders had power enough to re ft rain the 
torrent of vice j and the majority of thefe com- 
manders were* themfelves corrupted. The Por- 
tuguefe at length loft all their former greatnefi^ 

when 
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when a free and enlightened nation, aduated with ^ ^.^ *' 

a proper fpirit of toleration, appeared in India> ^' ^ v- '^, 
and contended with them for the empire olf that 
country. 

It may be affirmed, that at the time when Por- Detail of tw 

' ' ' other caufes 



tugal firft made it's difcoverics, the world was very that brought 
little acquainted with the political principles of o? the^Po"" 
trade, the real power of different ftates, the ad- j^l^^f* *" 
vantages of .conqueft, the manner of eftablilhing 
and preferving colonies, and the benefits the ^ 

mother country might derive from them. 

It was a wife project to endeavour to find a 
paffage by Africa to go to India, and to bring 
merchandife from thence. The benefits! which the 
Venetians derived by lefs direft roads, had juftly 
excited the emulation of the Portuguefej but it 
was proper there fliould be fome limits to fo 
laudable an ambition. . ' 

This fmall nation bepoming on a fudden mif- 
trefs of the 1-icheft and moft extenfiv« commerce 
of the globe, foon confifted of nothing clfe but 
merchants, faftors, and failors, who were deftroyed 
by long voyages. Thus the Portuguefe loft the 
foundation of all real power, which confifts i^n' 
agriculture, natural induftry, and population; 
^nd there was confequently no proportion be- 
tween their commerce and the means of keeping 
it up. 

They carried thefe deftruftive meafures ftill 
further J and, animated with the rage of conqueft, ' 
extended themfclves over a vaft tratft of land, 
which no European nation would have been able 
Co preferve, without impairing it's own ftrength. 

Thus 
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Thtjs this fmall country, which of itfelf was 
very populous, conftandy cxhaufted itfelf in foU 
dicrs, failors, and inhabitants, fent to fupply the 
colonies. 

The fpirit of rdigioas intoleration that prevail- 
ed among them, would n6t allow them to admit 
into the clafs of their own citizens the people of 
the Eaft ,and of Africa^ and they were therefor^ 
obliged to be perpetually at war with their ne^ 
ftibjefts. 

As the government foon cKanged it^s fchemes of 
trade into projects of conqueftj the nation, which 
had never been guided by the true commercial 
fpirit, foon aflumed that. of rapine and plunder. 

Time-pieces, fire-arms, fine cloths, and othet 
articles, which have been fincc carried into India^ 
not being then brought to that degree of pcrfec* 
tion they have lately acquired, the Portuguefe 
could not carry any thing there but money. They 
foon grew tired of this, and took away from the 
Indians by force what they had before obtained 
bypurchafe. - 

Then was to befcen throughout the kingdonnf 
pf Portugal the utmofl: profufion of riches, joined 
to the moft extreme poverty. The only opulent 
perfon^ were thofe who had had fome employ-" 
ment in India; while the hufbandman, who found 
no one to aflift him in his toil, and the artifl:s, 
who were unable to procure workhien, being fbon 
compelled to forego their feveral occupations, 
were reduced to the loweft (late of mifery. 
' All thefe misfortunes had been forefecA. When 
the difcovery of India engaged the attention of 

Portugal, 
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I^ortuffal; th^lt court flattered itfelf that the mere ® o o,^ 
appearance of it*s fliips in that mild climate^ would 
infure the poflTcflion of jtj that the trade of thcfc 
countries woiild prove as inexhauftiblc a fource 
of riches 10 the nation^ as it had been to thofe 
people who had hitherto been mafters of it j and 
Jthat, by the treafure arifing from it^ the ftatc, not- * 
withftanding it*s fmall extent; of territory, would 
beconie equal in ftrength and fplendour to the 
mod formidabfe powers* TJiere were fomfe perfons, 
however, who were not mifled by thefe delufivc 
hopes. The moft penetrating and moderate ot^ 
the minifters ventured to affirm, that the confer : 
quence of running in fearch of rich minerals and 
glittering merchandife, would be an inattention 
to objefts of real advantage, agriculture, and ma- 
nufadturesi that wars, fhipwrecks, epidemical 
difeafes, and other accidents, would weaken thev 
whole empire beyond recovery; that the ftate, 
thus carried out from it^s center by the impulfe of 
an extravagant ambition, would cipher by force or 
art attrad the fubjefts to the moft diftant parts o£ 
Alia ; that even if the enterprize fucceeded, it 
would raife a powerful confederacy, which it would 
be impoffible for the crown of Portugal to defeat* 
Attempts were in vain made, fome time* after this> 
to convince thefe difcerning men of their error, 
by Ihewing them that the Indians were fubdued,. 
the Moors repulfed, and the Turks defeated ; and 
by exhibiting the tide of wealth that flowed into 
Portugal. Their opinions were too well-ground* 
cd in experience to be ihaken by the report of 
thefe flattering fucceflcs. They ftill infifted that 
Vol. I. (^ ft few^ 
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a few years would difcoVer thfc folly of pulhing; ' 
thefe purftrits to extrtmity, and that they muft iti^ 
evitably kad to a corruption of morals^ and tnd 
in ravages ind uhiverftl coiifufioni' Time, thtf 
great arbiter of political itiatters, ^oti ct)nfirihed 
their predi'ftiOAs. 

Of ial! the conquefts which khie PortHgufere hid 
rngftie in thfe feas of Afia, they poffeft none at ptt-r 
Tent tut MacaOj part of the iflartd 6f Timbr, Da- 
man, £)iti, and Goa. The connexions which 
Ihefe wretched tiftabJilhmtnts kept up with feach 
other, and th-oft which they had with the reft of 
India and with Portugal, were trot rnaintained 
with any kind of fpitit. They have been ftill mor6 
contraded, Bnce the eftabliihment at Goa of ^tt 
exclufive company for China and thie Mofambique. 
At prefent, Macao fends to Tiniior, to Siam, 
ind to Cochinchin^, feme few fmall velTels of 
iittle valuer It fends five or fix to Goa laden witti 
merchandife that has been refufed at Canton > 
and the greateft part of which belongs to Chinelfe 
merchants. Thefe laft fliips are ladeti in rbturA 
'with fanders wood, Indian faffrony ginger, pfep^ 
per, Irrten, and indeed with all the materials that 
•Goa has been able to colleft on the o^aft tK 
Malabar, or at Surat, with a fixty gun fliip, tWi^^ 
frigates, and fix flobps, fitted out as floops of war. 
It follows from this fl:ate of inaftitity, that the 
colony cannot fend annually to Europe more than 
'three or four cargoes ^tl\e value of which does not 
txceed 3,175,000 livres% even fmce t^ year 
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1752, when this corrimerce .was freed frdrn the * ^^p ^ 
fcftraints of monopoly^ except in the articles of 
fugar, fiiufF, pepper, faltpetre, pearis, fandcts, and 
aloes wood, which the crown continues to buy 
tip, and to fell excluftvciy; The vcffels ladeh 
with thefe materials^ ufed formerly to put in at 
Brafili or in Africa^ where they fold part of their 
merchandife : but fdr fbme time paft they have 
been obliged to return dit-edly to the mother 
fcountry; 

Such \i the declining ftitc into which the Por- 
tiiguefe affairs in India arc fallen^ frQiti ifiat pin-^ 
hacle df glory to which they had been raifed by 
the bold adventurers who difcovcred, and the in* 
trepid heroes who conquered, that country. The 
fcene of their glory and opulence is become that 
of their ruin and difgrace; Formerlyi a defpotic and 
cruel viceroy, and fince the year 1774 a governor- 
general, with the fame powers and difpofition ; a 
turbulent and tindifciplined militia^ confiding of 
iix thoufarid two hundred and feventy foldiersj 
blacks and others ; magiftrates of open and avow- 
fed venality 5 an unjuft and rapacious adminiftra- 
tion : all thefe feveral kinds of oppreffion, which 
would be fufficient to annihilate the mofl: virtuous 
of all pcoplci cannot poflibly regenerate an idle^ 
degraded^ and corrupt narion. Let the court of 
Lifbon at length open it's eyes; and in a little 
iitnci it*s flagj which has been fo long forgotten^ 
will refume fome fhare o( confideration. ' Portu- 
gal can never expeft to rank with the great com- 
mercial powers i but may quietly infure it's own 

0^2 riches. 
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» o^o K . richest We Ihall now fee, in the example of the 
Dutch, whofe cnterprizes will be the next fubjc6fe 
of our inquiry, what a fmall nation can effeft, 
when it's fpeculations arc directed by patience^ 
iefle£tton, and cscononiy* 
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!The fettlementSy wars^ policy^ and tra^ei cf 
the Dutch in the Eaft-IndUSf 

\ 

THE republic of Holland from it's earlicft book 
rife, exhibits a jfbene of grandeur to all ^^ ^'^ 

nations! and muft remain an objeft of the higheft 
concern to tis, and of curiofity to our remoteft 
poftcrity. Jt ljia« diftinguifhed itfelf by it's in-p- 
duftfy and enterprifing fpirit, in all parts; but 
in,ore efpecially on the feas, and x>h th.e continenc 
of India. Before we attend the Dutch in their 
progrefs to thefe extenfivc regions, let us trace 
their hiftory to it*s earliefl: asra. Such a re- 
trofpeft is peculiarly proper in a work of this 
nature, as it will comprehead at ope glance, all 
thofe charafteriftic marlcs by whiph the genius qf 
z pation is diftinguifhed. It is nece0ary that ^ 
reader who reflefts may be enabled to judge 
for himfelf, whether the original ftajtc pf this 
nation were fuch as afforded a prefage of it's 
/uture power i and whether the heroic afTo'ciates 
<jfGivilis, who defied the Roman power, tranf- 
fufed their fplrit into thofe brave republicans, 
who, under the aufpices of Naflau, oppofed the 
the dark' and odious tyranny of Philip the Second. 

It is a fad eftablilhed by the beft hiftorical Antient i«. 

, . 1 • 1 I* I volutioflt in 

authority, that in the century preceding the Hoiian^. 
Chriftian asra, the Batta;, diffatisficd ;with their 
Situation in Heffe^ fettled upon the ifland fgrmed 
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by the Wa^l ^nd the Rhine, in a marftiy foil, 
which had few or po ^ inhabitants. They ga^ve 
the naipe* erf Batavia to their new country. 
Their governinent was a mixture of monarchy, 

" iariftocracy, and democracy. Their chi<f was, 
properly ilpcakiijg, nothing more fhiwi a prin* 

♦ cipal citizen, whofe. offipe was rather to advife 
than to command. The principal naen whp 
-exercifed jurifdiftion, and commanded the troops 
In their refpedive diftrids, were chofen, as well 
as the kings, in a general affembly. A hundred 
perfons, feleded^from among the peqple, prcfided 
over every cdunty, and aftcd ^s f hiefs in the dif-^ 
Tererit hamlets. The whole natioq was, in fome 
fort, an army always in readinefs. Each famijy 
compofed a body of militia, which feryed uncjer a^ 
captain of it's own chufing. 

Such was the ftate of Bjatasvia when Gaefar paire4 
the Alps. This Roman general defeated the Hel- i? 
vetian3, fevcral tribes of the Gauls, the Belgae an4 
Germans, who had crofled the Rhine, and extendr 
pd his conquefts beyoncl that river. In confer 
quence of this expedition, the boldnefs and fiicr? 
pefs of which were equally aftonifhing, the pro- 
ledlion of the conqueror was courted on all fides. 
Some writers, , too jealous for the honour oiF 
their country, affirm that the Batayians entered 
^nto an alliance with Rorhe ; but the faft is, they 
fubtpitted, on condition that they fhpuld be go- 
verned by their own laws, pay no tribute, and be 
fftbliged only to perform military feryices. 
. C^SAR foon diftinguilhed the Batayians front? _ 
the other nations that were fqbdqed by the Rb- 
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mans. This conqueror of the Gauls, when by '^ ^ ^ '^ 
Pompeji^i influeocc he was' recalled to Rome, and 
refufed to obey the fenate*s orders; when relying 
on the abfolutie authority which his conduft had 
^t length given him oyer the legions and au^i* 
jiaries, he attacked his enemies in Spain, Italy^ 
and A(i^ : then jt was, that fenfible o( the Bata- 
yian^ having a principal (hare in his victories, he 
gave them the glorious appell^tipja of Sb^ friends 
and brethren of the Raman people*' 

Apt«r this, irritated by the unjuft proceedings 
qf pertain governors^ they obeyed the diftajtes of 
i)^^% opble impulfe, fo becoming men of fpirit who 
ar^ prompted to take arms to revenge an infult. 
They ibcwed tliemfelves enemies as formidable as 
^h^y had been faithful allies : but thefe troubles 
fubfided, 9pd the Batavians were pacified, though 
jjot fubdued, 

Whjen Rome, after having rifen to a pitch of 
greatnefs unkaow*n before, and which has never 
fincc been equalled by any ftaxe, no longer re- 
gained thofe manly virtues and aufterc principles 
which had laid the foundation of her glory i when' 
her laws had loft their force, her armies tlieir dif- 
cipline, and her citizens the love of their country ^ 
the barbarians, who by the terror of the Romao 
nj^mc b^d been driven back to the north, where 
jthey hj^d been compelled to rejuain, poured like 
j» torreotxinto the fquthern countries. The emr 
pire was torn in pieces, arid the fined provinces 
became a prey to thofe people whom the Romans 
had alway.s either degraded or oppreffed. The 
vJFran.ks, inparticuUr, feized upon the countries 

0^4 belonging 
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belonging to the Gauls; and Batavia i part of 
that extcnfivc and famous kingdom, which was 
founded t>y thjcfe co.nqilerors iq the fifth ccjitury^? 
The new monarchy experienced thofe inconvc* 
niences which are almoft infeparable from rifing 
ftates, and are indeed too frequently felt in the 
beft cftabliflied governments. It was fometime? 
under the dominion of a fihgle perfon $ and at 
others was fubjedt to the caprice of a number of 
tyrants. It was conftantly engaged either in fo-r 
reign wars, or expofed to the rage of inteftinc 
diflentions. Sometimes it made the neighbour- 
ing ftates tremble for their faf(^tyj but much mor<; 
frequently fufFered from the incurfions of the 
northern pepple who ravaged it's provinces. It was 
equally the viftim of the weaknefs of feveral of 
it's princes, and of the unbounded, ambition of 
their favourites and minifters. The overbear- 
ing fpirit of the pontiffs undermined the power 
pf the throne, and the\r infolence brought botfx 
the laws and religion into difgrace. Anarchy and 
tyranny followed each other fp clofe, that even 
the nioft fanguine perfons defpaired of feeing bet- 
ter times. The glorious sera of Charlemagne's 
. government was only a tr^nfient gleam of light* 
As his great aftions were the effedt of his genius, 
and not in the leaft owen to the influence of any 
good inftitutions J after his death, affairs returned 
to that flate of confufiion from which they had 
been retrieved by his father Pepin, and more par-? 
ticularly by his owq endeavours. The French 
monarchy, the limits of which he had extended 
too far, wa? divided. On^ of his grandfons, to 
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Whom Germany was allotted, obtained alfo Bata- ^ ^J^ ^ 
via, to which the Normans, in their excurfions 
had lately given the name of HoUand^^ 

In the beginning of the tenth century, the 
German branch of the Carlovinians became ex- 
tinft. - The other princes of France having nei- 
ther the courage nor power to aflert their rights, 
the Germans eafily difengaged themfelves from a 
foreign yoke. Thofe of the nation, who, by vir- 
tiie of a delegated power from the monarch, go- 
verned the five circles of which the ftate was com- 
pofed, chofc a chief out of their own body. This 
chief, fearing left thefe powerful men might be 
tempted to thfow off {heir dependence, if any fc- 
verer conditions were require4 of them, contented 
himfelfwith their fidelity and homage, and ex- 
adlqd only fuch fervit:es/ as they were compelled 
to by the feudal laws. 

At this memorable junfture, the counts of 
Holland, who, as well as the reft of the provincial 
chiefs, had hitherto exercifed a precarious and 
dependent authority, obtained the fame rights as 
f he other great vaflals of Germany : and as they 
afterwards enlarged their territories by conqueft, 
marriages, and grants from the emperors, they in 
time became totally independent of the empire. 
They were not equally fuccefsful in their unjuft 
attempts againft the public liberty. Their fub- 
jefts were hqt to be intimjdated by force, feduccd 
by flattery, or corrupted by profufion. War and 
•peace, taxes, laws, and treaties were managed by 
' the three united powers of the count, the nobles, 
^nd the town$. The repviblican fpiritftill pre- 
vailed 
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BOOK vailed in the nation^ when, by fome extraordioarf 
events, it fell under the dominion of the houfe of 
Burgundy, the power of which, though before 
confiderable, was greatly ftrengthened by this^ 
union. 

Those who h^ the fagacity to inveftigatc 
probabilities, forefaw, that this ftate, which was 
formed as it were by the gradual accretion of many 
others, would one day be of great weight in the 
^litical fyftem of Europe. Xhe genius of it's 
inhabitants> it's advantageous fituation, and it's 
real (trength, afforded a moft certain profpeft of 
it's future greatnefs, Thefe projects and expec*- 
tAtions, which were juft upon the point of being 
fulfilled, were difappointed by an event, which, 
^ough it happens every day, never fails to baffle 
ibc defigns of ambition. The male line in that 
houfe became extinft ; and Mary, who was foLe 
he'u-ef^ to it's dominions, by her marriage in 
1477, transferred to the houfe of Auftria the ad- 
y wtgges' that had been gained by feveral fuccefsr 
f ul jQiruggles, a variety of intrigues, and fome afts 
^f i^juftice. 

At this asra, fo famous in hiftory, each of the 
feveatecn provinces of the Low Countries bad 
particular laws, extenfive privileges, and almoft 
a cjiftinft government of it's own. The cxceUent 
principle of union, which equally contributes to 
tlie welfare and fecurity both of empires and re- 
" publixis, was ijniverfally difregarded. The people" 
having bfecn, from time immemorial, accu/lomed 
10 this ilate of confuiion, had no idea that it was 
pofiible to enjoy a more rational form of admini- 
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fktation. This prejudice was of fo long a ftand* ' P^^ ^ 
ing» To generally adopted, and To Brmly eftabUfhed| ^ -fg^^ 
ihat Maximilian^ Phi)ip, and Charles^^ the three 
Auftrian princes who, firft inherited the donfiinioni 
pf the houfe of Burgundy, thought it prqdpnt nof; 
fo attempt any innovation, They flattered them- 
fclves, that fome happier conjunfturp might 
pnable their fucceflbrs to execute with fafety a 
plan^ which they coyld i\ot even attempt without 
jianger. ^ ^ _ . 

At this time a great change was prf^paringin Rife of tim 
fhe minds of men in Europe, The revival of '**"* 
letters, the extcnfion. pf commerce, the inventioqi 
pf printing, and the difcqvery of the compafs^ 
brought on the a^ra when> human reafon was to 
(hake off the yoke of fome of thofe. prejudices 
jv^hich had gained grQi^n^ ^^. ^he barbarous ag^s. , 

Tijg intelligent part of the world were for the 
moSt part cured of the ^omifti fuperftitions. They 
fverc difgufted at phe abufe the popes made of 
their authority} the contributions they raifed upoa 
|:he people ^ the fale of indulgences ; and more 
particularly at thofe abfurd refinements wit^ 
which they liad difguifed the plain religion of Jer 
fus Chrift. 

But thefe difcerning people were not the fir(]k 
who attempted a revolution. This honour was, 
rcfcrved for a turbulent monk, whofe barbarous 
eloquence rouzed the northern nations. The moft 
enlightened men of the age contributed to. unde- 
ceive the reft. Some of the European prince^ 
fjmbraced the reformed religion i others heldcom- 
piijnion ifvitb the church of RomjB. The formef 
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• ^,,^ ^ found no dilEculty in bringing over tKcir fub* 
jefts to their opinions i while the latter had much' 
difficulty to prevent theirs from embracing ^he 
new doftrines. They had recourfc to a variety 
of meafurcs, which were too often purfued with 
rigour j and the fpirit of fanaticifm, which had 
Jdeftroyed ^jbe Saxons, the Albigenfes, and the 
Huflites, wa« revived. Gibbets were erefted, 
and fires kindled again, to check the progrefs of 
the new doftrine, / 

No fovereign was fo ready to make ufe of thefe 
expedient? as Philip IL His tyranny was felt in 
every part of his extenfive monarchy ; fanaticifm 
prompted him to perfecute thofc who fell under 
the denomination of' Heretics or infidels. The 
Low Countries were more particularly the feat of 
^h.efe cruelties ; and millions of citizens were con- 
demned to the fcaffold. The people revolted; 
and the fame fcene was renewed which the Vene* 
tians had difplayed to the world many centuries 
before, when flying from oppreffion, and finding 
no retreat upon land, they fought an afylum upon 
the waters. Seven fmall provinces lying on the 
northern fide of Brabant and Flanders, which were 
rather overflowed than watered by large rivers^ 
and often covered by the fea, the violence of 
which was with diificulty reftrained by dikes; 
haying no wealth but fuch as arofe from a few. 
p^fture lands, and sl little fifhing j formed one of 
the richefl: and mofl: J^werful republics in the 
^prld ; which may, perhaps, be alfo confidered 
as thetnodel of commercial ftates. The firft efforts 
pf this united people had not the defircd fuccefs ; 
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btit though they were frequently defeated, vie- ^ ^ ^ ^ 
tory at length declared itfelf for theni. The 
Spanifli troops they had to encounter, were the 
bcft in Europe, and at firft gained feveral advan- 
tages. But by degrees the new republicans reco- 
vc^^d their lofles. They refifted with firmnefs i 
and gaining experience from their own mifcarf 
riages, as well as fronn the example of their ene- 
mies, they at length became their fuperiors in the 
art of war l and the neceflity they lay under of 
difputing every inch of ground in fo confined a 
country as Holland, gave, them opportunities of 
improving the^rt of fortifying a country or a town 
in the beft manner. 

. The weak ftate of Holland, at it's firft rifci 
obliged it to feek for arms and afiiftance from 
every quarter where there was any prolpeft of ob- 
taining them» It granted an afylum to pirates of 
all nations, with a view of employing theni 
againft the Spaniards; and this was the' founda- 
tion ;of it's naval ftrength. Wife laws, an ad- 
mirable regularity, a conftitution which preferve4 
equality among mankind, an excellent police, and 
a fpirit of toleration, foon credbed this republic 
into a powerful ftate. In the year 1590, the 
Hollanders more than once humbled the pride of 
the Spanifli flag. They had already cftabliflied 
a kind of trade, the moft fuitable that could be 
to their fituation. Their veflfels were employed, 
as they are ftill, in carrying the merchandife of 
one nation to another. The Hanfe Towns, and 
ibme towns in Italy, were in poflfeflion of this car- 
rying trade : and the Holland^s^ ifi competition 

with 
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* K ^Jtf^ them> by their frugality fodn gained the ad- 
W i ^^ vantage; Their fliips of war pfoteflcd their meN 
chantmen* Their merchants grew ambitious of 
extending their commerce^ and got the trade of 
Lilboft into their hands, where they purchafed 
Indian goods, which they fold again to all the 
Hates of Europe. 

Philip II. having made himfeff maftcr of iP^or- 
tugal, forbad his new fubjefts, in 1594, to hold 
any corrcfpondence with his enemies. This arbi- 
trary prince did not forefce that this prohibition^ 
which he thought muft weaken the Hollanders^ 
would in faft render them more formidable. Had 
not thcfe difcerning navigators been excluded 
from a port, upon which the whole fuceeft of their 
naval enterprifes depended, there is reafoii to be* 
lieve that they would have contented themfcfve^ 
with the large commerce they carried on in thi 
European feas, without thinking of failing to re-* 
moter climates. But as it wa« imppfTible to pre^ 
. fervc their trade without the produftions of the 
Eaift, they were forced to go beyond a fptierc 
which was, perhaps, too confined for a fituation 
' ^ like their's j and refdved to feek thcfe riches at the 
fountain head 4 
Tbe firft^ It appeared to t)e the bcft plan to fit out (hips^ 
theHoii.n- and fend tUem to India: but the Hollanders 
ib* ' wanted pilots who were acquainted with the feasj 
and faSors who underftood the commerce of Afiai 
They were alarmed at the danger of making long 
voyages^ where the enemy was mafter of the 
coafts, and of having their veffels intercepted 
during a paffage of fix thoufand leagues. It was 
* judged 
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judged more advifcable to attempt the dircovefy ^ <^ ^ 
cf a paffage to China and Japan thfoUgh the 
northern feas, which would be ^ ftrorter, as weU 
^ a mofe faftt voyage. The Englilk had made 
thd attempt in tain ; and the Hollanders renewed 
it with no better fucccfs. 

Whil^ they were engaged in this enterprife, 
Corfielius Houtman, a merchant of that nation, a 
tflan of fagacity, and of a daring fpirit, being de- 
tained at Lifbon for debt, gave the merchants at 
Amftetxlam to uriderftand, that if they would 
f>rocure his enlargement, he would communicate 
io them many difcoverics he had "made, which 
might turn to their advantage. He had in faft 
informed hlmfelf of every particular relating to 
the paflage to India, and the manner of carrying 
on trade in thofe parts* His propofals were 
accepted, and his debts difcharged. The> in* 
formatioi) he gave proving anfwerable to the 
expeflations he had raifed, thofe who had rele^ed 
him from his confinement, formed an aflbciatlon 
^nder the hame of the Company of diftant Coun- 
tries, and in the year 1595 gave him the coriA- 
mand of four veflels, to condud to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

The principal obje6t» of this voyage was to ob- 
ferve the coafts, the inhabitants, and the trade oC 
xjifferent places, keeping clear, as much as pof* 
-fible, of the Portuguefe fettlcments. Houtman 
reconnoitred the coafts of Africa and Brazil 1 
made fome ftay at Madagafcar, touched at the 
Maldives, andvifited theiflandsof Sunda: where 
finding the country abounding in pepper, he 
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bought a quantity of it, together with fomrf 
others of the mod valuable fpices. His prudence 
procured him an alliance with the principal fo- 
vereign of Java i but the Portuguefe, notwith-* 
ftanding they were hated> and had no fettlemeht 
upon the ifland, created him fome enemies; Hav- 
ing got the better in fome fkirmifties he wis 
unavoidably engaged in, he returned with his 
fmall fqiiadron to Hollands where^ though he 
brought little wealth, he raifed mtich expeftation* 
He brought back along with him fome negroes, 
Chinefe, and inhabitants of Malabar, a young 
Aative of Malacca, a Japanele, and Abdul, a 
pilot of the Guzarat, a man of great abilitiesi 
and perfectly well acquainted with' the coaft of 
India., 

The account given by Houtman, and the dif- 
cpverie^ made in the courfe of the voyage, en- 
couraged the merchants of Amfterdam to form 
the plan of a fcttlement at Java, which, at the 
fame time that it would thi:ow the trade of pepper 
into their hands, place them near the iflands th^ 
produce more valuable fpices> and facilitate their 
•ccMnmunication with China and Japan, would fix 
them at a diftance from the center of that Eu- 
ropean power, which they had the moft reafon to 
dread in India. Van Neck, who, in 1598, was 
fent upon this important expedition with eight 
vcITels, arrived at the ifland of Java, where he 
found the inhabitants unfavourably difpofed to- 
wards his nation. They fought and negociatcd 
by turns. Abdul the pilot, the Chinefe^ and, 
abov^ all, the hatred that prevailed againft the 

Portuguefe, 
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t^ortuguefe; proved of fcrticc to the Dutch; ^ ^^^ ^ 
trhey were permitted td trade/ and^ in a (hort ^mm.» ^L]a 
time, fitted out four veffels lad^n with a quantity 
of fpices, and fome linens; The admiral^ with 
the reft of his fteet failed td the Moluccas, where 
he learnt that thfc natives bf the country had 
forced the Portuguefe to abandon fomc places, 
and that they only waited for a favourable oppor- 
tunity of expelling them from the reft; He efta- 
blifhed fadtorics in feveral of thefe iflands, entered 
into a treaty with Ibme of the fbvereignsi and re- 
turned to Europe loaded with riches. 

It is impioflible to defcribe the joy that pre- 
vailed at his return. The fuccefs of his voyage 
raifcd a frefh emulation. Societies were formed 
in moft of the maritime and trading towns in the 
iiow Countries. Thefe aflbciations foon became 
fo numerous, that they proved detrimental to 
each other j for the rage of purchafmg, raifed the 
value of commodities to art exorbitant degree in 
India; and the neceffity of felling them, made 
them bear a low price in Europe. They were ori 
the point of being ruined by their own efforts, and 
by the want of power in each of them to refift a 
formidable enemy^ fully bent upon^ their deftrUc^- 
tion, when the government, which is fomctimei 
wifer thsth individuals^ opportunely ftepped in t6 
their affiftance. 

In 1.602 the ftatfcs-general united thefe different E^«l>Mfli- 

^ ■• • . m I, i*ti' 1' incnt of thtt^ 

focieties mto one body, to which they gave the jndi«Co«- 
ilame of the Eaft India Company. It was inverted ^*°^' 
'with authority to make peace or war with the 
eafterh princes, to ereft , forts^ chufe it's own 
Vol. L R governors^ 
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B o^ o K governors* v^^i^t^tin garrifons, aiid aomioJtfc q&* 
cers for the condudt of the police^ aiMJ cbe admi- 
niftration ©f jufticc. 

This company^ which had no parallel in anti- 
quity, and waa the pattern of all fueceeding br 
cietks of the fame kind, began with great advan- 
tages. The private aflbciations which had been 
previoufly formed, proved of fcrvice to it by their 
miifortuoes, and 4ven by their mift^cs* The 
great number of vefltb which they fitted oat bad 
contribiited to make all the branches of trade 
perfe6tly underftood; to form many officers and 
feamen i apd to encourage citizens of repute to 
undertake theie foreign expeditions i pcrfons only 
of no eftimation or fortune having been cxpo&d 
in the firft voyages* 

So many united af&flances could not fail of be- 
ing improved to advantage, when profecuted with 
Vigour J and, accordingly, the new company 
foon acquired a confiderable degree of power. Jc 
was a r>cw ftate, erefted within the ftate itfcll", 
which enriched it, and increafed it's flrcngth 
abroad > but might, in time, weaken the influence 
of the dcmocratical principle, which inipircs the 
loVe of equality and ceconomy, of the laws, and 
of one's own countrymen. 

Soon after it^s eftablilhment, the Coitipany 
fitted out for India fourteen Ihips and Ibmb 
yachts, under the command of Admiral Warwick, 
whom the Hollanders look upon as ch« foundel^ 
of their commerce, and of their powerful colonic^ 
in the caft. He built a faftory in the rftand of 
Java, and ifecured it by fiartifications j he likewife 

4 . built 
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puilt another in tjHe territprics of the .kifig ^^ ^ ^jj^ * 
J^ohor i and formed alliaricies with feVeral princes "^-^v''' ^ 
in Bengal. Ht Ha^ frequfent engagements with 
{he Portugiiefei in wfiiqh he had almdft always 
the advantage. In t;ht>fe parts where thciPortu^ 
guefe had appeaired in the qhara^er of merchanti 
Pnly, hfe found It nfecfcflary ^to remove the preju- 
dices they had raifed againft his dountiymeni 
Whom they had repreftnted as a fet of bandittii 
avoided eiiemics to all regal authority^ arid ad-s 
difted to every .kind of vic^. The behaviour of 
the Hollanders and the Portuguefe foon con- 
vinced thfe people of Afiai which ipf thefe nations 
had the advantage over the other in point pf mo- 
lality. A Ijloody war foon enfufed between thefe 
two powers; 

How great muft havii been the aftoniihfticni 
of the Indians^ it the fight qf thefe con- 
t^ftis? What joy. muft have filled their hearts^ 
when they faw their tj^raiits miltually bent Upon 
each other*s deftruftion.? With what tranfports 
of gratitudfc ntiuft they hot have bleffed that pro- 
Vidence, that was avenging the evils they had 
fuftained? And how far muft not their hopes 
have been carried, while the blood that was fpilc 
t^n each fide of tbcm, was either that of an op- 
preflbr, or of an enemy ? 

The JPortugUefe had on, their fide the advan- Wjwbe* 
. tagc of a thorough knowlege of thefe feas i they Honandcrt 
were accuftomed to the climate, and had the aflSft- gSdJ*"""** 
ance of feveral nations, v^hich,, though they hated 
them, were compielled through ,fear to fight for 
^their tyrants* The JtioUandeJCS were animated 

a by 
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ft o o K by the argent fenfe of their neccflities j by the 
hopes of procuring an abfolutc and lafting inde- 
pendency, which was ftill difputed with them; 
by the ambition of eftablilhing a vaft coriimcrce 
upon the ruins of that of their old mafters ; and 
ty a hatred which a difference in religious opi- 
nions had rendered implacable. Thefe paffions^ 
at the fame time that they infpired all the aftivit]^, 
ftrength, and perfeverance neceflary for the exe- 
cution of their great defigns, did not prevent 
them from taking their meafures with precaution. 
Their humanity and honefty attached the people 
to their caufe ; and many of them fooh declared 
againft their antient oppreffors. 

The Hollanders were continually fending ovef 
frefli colonifts, ihips, and troops, while the Por- 
tuguefe were left without any forces but their oivn. 
Spain did not fend them any fleets of merchant- 
men, or grant them the proteftion of the fquadroh 
'which had hitherto been kept in India ; fhe nei- 
ther repaired their places of ftrength, or renewed 
their garrifons. It fhould feem that Ihe wanted t6 
humble her hew fubjefts, whom fhe thought not 
fo fubmiflive as might be vvifhed, and* to perpe- 
tuate her authority by expofing them to repeated 
misfortunes. She proceedfed flill further i Jlnd to 
prevent Portugal from having any refources in 
itfelfi fhe feized Upon it's inhabitants, and fent 
them to Italy, Flanders, and other countries 
where fhe was at war. 

Notwithstanding this, the fcale continued 
even for a long time, and the fuccefs was various 
on both fides. Nor is this in the leafl furprifitig. 

The 
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The Portuguefe, on their arrival in India, had ^ ^^^ ^ 

nothing to encounter at fea but a few weak vef- 

fels, ill built, ill armed, and ill defended ; nothing 

by land but effeminate men, voluptuous princes, 

and daftardly flaves: whereas thofe who came tp- 

wreft the fceptre of Afia out of their hands, had 

veflels to board of the fame conftruftion as their 

own ; regular forcreffes to aflault, and Europeans 

to conquer and fubdue, who were grow'n haughty 

by a Ipng feries of vidories, and by being the 

founders of an immenfe empire. 

The time y/as now come, when the Portu- 
guefe were to expiate their perfidy, their rob- 
beries, and their cruelties : and the prcdidlion of 
one of the kings of Perfia was fulfilled, who aflc- 
ing an ambaffador juft arrived at Goa, bow many 
governors his, mafter had beheaded fince theefta- 
blifliment of his power in India? received for 
anfwer, I^one at all. So much the worfe^ replied 
the monarch ; his authority cannot be of long dura- 
tion in a country where Jo many ^Sis of outrage and 
barbarity are committed. 

It does not, however, appear, in the courfe of 
this war, that the Hollanders poffelTed that daring 
rafhnefs, that unfhaken intrepidity, which had 
marked the enterprizes of the Portuguefe; , but^ 
there was a confiftency and an unreqnitting perfe- 
verauce obfervable ija all their defigns. Often 
repulfed, but never diftouraged, they renewjcd 
their attacks with frefh forces, and with better 
concerted meafures. They never expofed them-, 
felves to thp hazard of a total defeat. If, in any 
engagement, their fliips had fuffered, they re- 

R J ' treated I 
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^ ^,r^ '^ treated ; and as their copftant objeft was never tq 
lofe fight of their conimercial intet^(t| the van? 
quilhed fjeet, while it was repairing on the cpaft^ 
belonging to fome of the Indian princes, pur- 
chafed mcrchandifc there, and returned to Hol- 
land. By this method the company acquired ^ 
new fund, which enabled them to undertake frefH 
enterprizes. If the Hollanders did npt always 
perform great aftiops, they never attempted ufc- 
lefs ones. They h id neither the pride npr %hi 
yain-glory of the Portuguefe^ who had frec^pently 
engaged in war, rather perhaps througl^ the lovcj 
of fame than of power. The If ollghdcrs fteadil^ 
purfued their firft plan, withput fuffcfihg thcrn-^ 
felves to be diverted from jt cither by motives of 
revenge, or rpinous projefts of conqueft. 

In the year 1601 they endeavoured^ and it\ 
1607 they renewed the attempt, to open a cbm- 
piunication with the ports belonging tp the yaft 
empire of China, which, at that time, was cau- 
tious of admitting ftrangers. The Portuguefc 
found means, by bribery, and the intrigues of 
their milTionaries, to jget the Hollanders excluded. 
They refplved to extort by force what they coulcf 
not obtain by treaty, and determined to intercept 
the yplfels belonging to the Chinefe. Thjs pira- 
tical proceeding did npt anfwer their expeftations. 
A Portuguefc fleet failed from Macao to attack 
fhe pirates whp thought proper to retire. The 
inec^uality of their numbers^ the impoflibility of 
refitting in feas where thev had no ftielter, and the 
fear of difgracing their nation in the eyes of a 
gre^f crnpire, whofe good opinion it was their 
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ifrtjcreft to preferre 5 a^Il thefe confiderations deter- b o^ o k 
mined tbem to decline the Bght; but this was (f — r-i--# 
only for .a fbort time. 

Some years dfter, the Hollanders laid fiege to a 
place^of the importance of which they had gained 
information. The enterprize did not fucceed j 
but as they hever loft any advantage that could be 
obtained by their armaments, they fent tha{ which 
th^y had employed againft Macao to form ^ co- 
lony in the Pifcadore-iOes. Thcfc are rock$ 
where no water is to be had in dry feafons, and no 
provilions at any time. Thefe inconveniencie^ 
IMcre not counterbalanced by any folid advan-r 
tages, becaufe the people of- the neighbouring 
continent were forbidden, on the fcvereft penal- 
ties> to hold any correfpondence with ftrangers 
who might become dangerous fo near the coafts. 
The Hollanders had determined to abandon a 
fcttlement which they defpaired of making ufcful, 
when, in the year 16^4, they were invited to fix 
at Formofa, and had aflbrances given them that 
the Chinefe merchants would be allowed full liber- 
ty to go there and trade with them. 

This iHand, though it lies oppolite to the pro- TheHoi- 
yince.of Fokien, at the diftance of only thirty i^lvMerrTt 
league$ from the coaft^ was aot fubjeft to the "^ Fo.moia. 
dominipn of the Chinefe, whofe genius does not 
incline them to conqueil, and who, through a 
humane and ill- judged policy, would rather fuf- 
fer a decreafe of population, than trafifplant their 
£upernumerary fubjefts jto the neighbouring coun- 
tries. Formofa was found tp be a hundred and 
thirty or forty leagues jin circHnniference, It's in- 

R 4 habitants^ 
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^ ^}j? ^ habitants, to judge from their manners and ap^i 
pearance, feemecj to be defcended from the Tartar^ 
in the mod northern part of Afia : and probably 
found their way through the country of Corea, 
They lived chiefly by fifhing and hunting, an4 
fcarce wore any covering. 

The Hollanders, having without difficulty 
informed themfejves of every particular that pru- 
dence fuggefted, thought it moft advifeablc to 
fix their fettlement on a fmall ifland that lay con* 
tiguous to the larger one. This fituation afforded 
them three confiderable advantages j an -^afy de-- 
fence, if hatred or jealoufy fhould inclinfi |hcir 
neighbours to mcjeft them^ the convenience pf 4 
harbour formed by jhe fwo iflands; and the faci- 
lity of rpaintaining a fafe communication with 
China during the monfoons : advantages, which 
they could not have found in any other pofitioa 
they might baye chofen. 

The new colony infenfibly gained ftrength 
without attrafting any notice, till it rofe at once 
to a degree of confcquence that aftonilhed all 
Afia* This unexpefted profperity was owen to 
the conqueft of China by the Tartars. Thus it is 
that torrents enrich the vallies with theflores they" 
f:arry down from the defoUted mountains. Above 
a hundred thoufand Chiqefe, who refolved not to 
fubmit to the conqueror, fled for refuge to For- 
mofa. They brought along wjth them that in- 
duftry which is peculiar to their charafter, the 
manner of cultivating rice and fugar, and attraft- 
fd an infinite numbier of veflTels from their own 
pation. In a fliort time the ifland became the 

center 
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^nter of all the corrcfpondence that was carried ^ ^^^ ^ 
on between Java, Siam, the Philippine iflands, 
China, Japan, and other countries j and in a few 
years was confidered as the moft confiderable mart 
in India. The Hollanders flattered themfelves 

' with the profpeft of ftill greater advantages, when 
fortune deceived their expeftations. 

A Chinese, name Equam, of obfcure birth, 
whofe turbulent difpofition had made him turn 
pirate, had attained, by the fuperiority of his ta- 
lents, to the rank of high-admiral. He defended 

, his country againft the Tartars for a confiderable 
time, but feeing his matter obliged to fubmit, he 
endeavoured to make terms for himfelf with the 
conquerors. He was decoyed to Pekin, where 
he was feized, and condemned by the ufurper to 
perpetual imprifonment, in which he is fuppofed^ 
to have died of poifon. Coxinga faved himfelf 
on board his fi^ther's fleet, vowed eternal enmity 
to the opprpflbrs of his family and country, and 
concluded that he (hould be able to take the fe- 
vereft revenge upon them, by making himfelf 
matter of Formofa. He made a defcent upon it, 
and the minittier Ji^mbfoeck wajs pajcen prifoncr 
in the attack. 

Hambroeck, being appointed with fome other 
prifoners to be fent to the fort of Zealand to pre- 
vail with his countrymen to capitulate, called to 
mind the example of Regulus ; he exhorted them 
to be firm, and ufed every argument to perfuade 
them, that if they ttrenuouQy perfevercd, they 
would oblige the enemy to retire. The garrifon 

- being aware that tl^is generpus m^n would, on hi§ 

return 
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* ^jj^ ^ return to the camp> fall a facrificc to his magna« 
nimity, ufcd their titmoft efforts to detain him. 
Their remonllrances were fecoodecl by the ten- 
dereft foliciutions of two of his daughters^ who 
were in the citadd. His anfwer was, / iave 
pledged my konour to return to. my cofffinement: I bold 
my/elf obliged to perform fny prmiife. My memory 
jhall never he fullied with the reproach^ tbat^ out of 
regard to my oivn fafity^ / ^as the eaufe of fever er 
treatment^ or perhaps of deatb^ to the companions of 
my misfortune. After this heroic ipeech he calmly 
returned to the Chinefe camp, and the iiege began. 

NoTwiTKSTANOiKQ the fortiffpatiODs were in 
a bad condition, and the fort ill-ftpred with 
ammunition and provifions $ notwithftanding 
the garrifon was weak, and the fuccows fent to 
attack the enemy had retreated with difgrace, 
Coyet the governor made an obftinate defence. 
In the beginning of the year i66a, being forced 
to Capitulate, he repaired to Batavia, where hi^ 
fuperiors had recourfe to (hofe iniquitous ftate- 
intrigues which are frequently pfa(EHfed in all go- 
▼trnrncAts* They degraded him, in order ti> 
prevent aiiy fufpicion that the lofs of fo impot'tant 
a fcttlemcnt had been owen to their own foHy, w 
negligence. The attempts made to recover it, 
proved unfucccful i arid tlie lloflanders were at 
laft reduced tp the neceflity of carrying on a trade 
with Canton on the fame Conditions, and under 
the fame rcftriftions as other nations. 

It may appear fomewhat Angular, that flnce 
the year 1683, when Formofa fell under the domi- 
nion of China, no Europeans haive ever attempt* 

cd 
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^d to form any ftttleillent there> tipdn the hmt * ^^^ * 
fcdnditlotts dt leaft, as th^t oF jthe Portugucfe at {,■ . ■ »- ■ r ^ 
Macao. But befides thit the fofpitious temper of 
the nation to 1*hich that iQand beldngs> gives nd 
Worn to ekpcft fuch ^n indulgence from thcm^ 
j6hc ma^ yentgre to pronounce that fuch an cn- 
*erprife would be a bad one. Formofa wias i, 
jilace of jnrrpbrtance only fo long as the Japanefe 
&ad a cpmnnunicatioh i^hh it^ and fo Ibng as it's 
jproduce was allowed a free importation into Japan, 

This enrtpire <Jf Japan had given refuge in the '^^^^^J^^^ 
.year jlSop to fbrhe Hollander^ who had been fhip- u) J^pwu 
tvrfeckcd on ihfelfland of Satngo : but it was not till ■ 
160^, that it receive^ fqnic fliips of the Dutch 
fiaft-lndia compainy. 

About a century befoi^e this, the government 
j6f Japan had been changed. A magnanimous 
people had been made furioxis by a tyrant. Tay- 
icofama, who from a fojdij^ becanie a general, 
and from a general, an ertiperof^ had lifurpcd the 
Whole pov^fer, ind abbliftied ^H tH^e rights of the 
pebple. Having ftripped thp pant) of the little 
I'emains 6( hrs autholri'ty^ iie had reduced all the 
iDetty princes of the cootitry ppjler his ftibjeftion. 
Tyranny i§ arrived at it*s height whenr it efliabiifhes 
del]potifrti by law. Taycpfanrta went ftill further, 
and confirnried it by fangtiinary law^. His ciyil 
Ifcgiflation was aftaally a code of crinrjfnal profecu- 
tions, ekhibiting dothrng but fc^ffolds, punifh- 
mcnts, criminals, and executioners. 

The Japanefe, ^larmed at this profpeft of fla- 
yery, had recourfe to arms. Torrents of blood 
jvere fhed throughout the empire: and though 1 

J|l?crty might be fuppofed to be fuperiof in cou* 
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^ ^11^ ^ ""^S^ ^^ tyranny,, the latter triumphed over it; and 
became ftill more ferocious, when animated by 
the fpirit of revenge. An inquifition, pyblic as 
wclj as private, difmaycd the citizens j they be- 
came fpies, informers, accufers, and enemies to 
each other. An error in the adminiftration of 
the police, was conftrued into a crime againft the 
ftacei and an unguarded exprelfion, was made 
high-treafon. Profecution aflumed the charaftcr 
of legiflation. Three fucceffive generations were 
doomed to welter in their own blood ; and rebel 
parents gave birth to a profcribed pofterity. 

During a whole century, Japan refembled 2^ 
dungeon filled with criminals, or a place of exe- 
cution. The throne, which was r^ifed upon th^ 
ruins of the altar, was furrounded with gibbets. 
The fubjefts were become as cruel as their tyrant. 
They fought, with a ftrange avidity, to procure 
death, by committing crimes which were readily 
fuggefted under a defpotic government. For 
want of executioners, they puniftied themfelves for 
the lofs of liberty, or revenged themfelves of ty- 
ranny, by putting an end to their own exiftence. 
To enable them to face death, and to aflift them 
in fufferingir, they derived new courage from that 
fyftem of chriftianity, which the Portuguefe had 
introduced among them. 

The oppreffions the Japanefe laboured under, 
afforded an opportunity for the profeffors of this 
new worfliip to make numerous profelytes. The 
ipiffionaries who preached a fjffering religion, 
were liftencd to with attention. In vain did the 
dodlrine of Confucius try to gain reception among 
a people who bordered upon China. This doc- 
trine 
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trine was too fimple, and too rational for iflanders, ^ ^ ^. ^ 
Ivhofe innagination, naturally reftlefs, was ftill*more 
heated by the cruelties of the government. Some 
erroneous tenets of Chriftianity, which bore a con- 
fiderable affinity to thofe of the Budzoifts. and 
the penances equally enjoined' by the two fyftems, 
procured the Portuguicfe miffionaries feveraKpfo- 
felytes. But, letting afide this refemblance, the 
Japanefe would have chofen to embrace Chrifti- 
anity merely from a motive of hatred to the prince. 
Ir the new religion was difcountenanced at 
court, it could not fail to meet with 4 favourable 
fecreption in the families of the* dethroned princes. 
It added frefli fuel to their refentment: they were 
fond of a ftrange God whom the tyrant did not 
love. Taycofama ruled with, a rod of iron, and 
perfecuted the Chriftians as enemies to the ftate. 
He profcribed'the doctrines imported from Eu- 
rope, and this profcriptioa maiie them ftrike the 
deeper root. Piles were kmdled/and^ millions of 
viftims threw themfelves into the flames. The 
-emperors of Japan tranfcended thofe of Rome in 
the art of perfecuting the Chriftians. During the 
fpace of forty years the fcaffblds were ftained with 
the innocent blood of martyrs. This proved the 
feed of Chriftianity, and at the ftme time of fedi- 
'tion. Near forty thoufand Chriftians in the king- 
dom or province of Arima took up arms in the 
name, and for the name of Chrift; and defended 
themfelves with fuch fury, that not a fingle perfoa 
furvived the flaughtcr occafioned by perfecution. 
[ The navigation, trade, and faftories of the Por- 
tuguefe had fuftained themfelves durijig this great 
crifis. The government and the people had, 

however. 
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^ ^jj^ '^ however, for ^ Igpg ^onc, ^e^^p ^fl^$c4 witW 
cl^in ; they l^ad incurred jcJjif {bfpicijDn of adipim* 
ftra^on by theif «?Jbi,tiQn, by t^/r intffgue^, an^cjt 
perhaps 1^ i;]^ .^pf ^ conrpirjicies j ^^d h;^ ^e^ 
^errd thcmfcilvej j9diQus ti? i;^ |!?pplf bj itjhek 
ayaricc^ thc^r pri4e, ?nd ,tbqir tr^achcryw Byt fis 
t^e Mbic of piuxh^fi^g ,t^ tf^asLOXilc Pf^f^ 
they brought w^ ^w bc^con^c gfincrali an4 j(J^^t 
thefe g9o4s .could ii^t be ,obtajfied t;brpugh apj^ 
Other cham^/they ^^e npt qccludfd^^om Japaff 
;ill the ead of .the year ,i 6-j8 ; ]wrhe;ii pthcr o^cr* 
chants were in.^ ritwdop to fupply ih^ir place* 

Tup i^oUwders^.whp h^d, /or fornc tijcne, en- 
tered intp .cpjnpe titiqn,>irit|i thjCfP^ ,?Ke«e npt in-' 
yolved in the diigcace* As thcife republicans haj4 
ne.ver (hcw*n thcqfjf^v^ ambitious of interfering 
with the gpvxrnmeot ; as. they had fufferjed dicir 
artillery to be employed Againft the Chriftia^ ; zfi 
they were^t w^r:^ith the profcribed ^n^tionsj a^ 
their ftrength w^s Joot thoroughly Iq>0W*n, a^d 
they appeared tp he referred, plj^a^:lt,^)o4^ft>;?^v^,?nr' 
tircly devoted to commerce ^.t|^cy were tplei;ated< 
thpygh ^^ the.f^tipc tia\e thc;y ,wei;e fybjffted to 
gre,at}reftrairxts. pChree yqars after, whet^ ;t,Mw^ 
i|)iitt;hey boqj^npc a<abu2jted ,by the fpirit of intrigue 
^^d;4qn[)iqipq, or, i«^hich^ no^^c prql^aWc, .;h^ 
no condpfl whatever cpuW.p^eyept ^|ic Jap,^^ 
from hart|otu;ing fufpiciops, ^hey ^w^^ .d^priyj?^ 
of the liberty and. the priyjjegcs .they^qnj^yed* 

Ev.ER fincc the yejir 164 1, they h^ye b^en Cflft* 
fiRed.to^he.^^ipcUl i()aod .pf Cfjfpia, r^ifedin 
the:harbQur,pf Nangjaf^qpe, ^nd,^|>ich,hjasa cpm-* 
^njynication with the city, bridge. As fopn ^as thgr 
arrive, th^ir fhips are ftripped, ^d t^ir pow4cr> 

mufkets. 
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mti(k^t$j fworda, g^ns, and even rudder, carried ^ ^|,® ^ 
a/hore. In this kind of imprifonmeni ihey are 
treated with a degree of conten^pt which is beyond 
conception i and can tranfa^ na buOnef^ but with 
coniiRiffariea appointed to regulate the price afi4 
the quantity of their merchandife. It is impoffiblc 
tl^at the tamen^ft with which they have endured 
thia treatment more than a centyry, ihould not 
have lefTened them in the eyes of a nation thaj: is. 
witnefs qf it i and that ^he love of g^in ihould 
h^ve produced fuch an extreme infenfibility ^o in- 
fu}t^2 without tarTniihing their chara^^en 

Ey^oPEAN cloths, filks, printed linens, fugar, 
woods for dying, and fbme fpices, chie$y pep|:ier 
and clove;, are the article^ carried to Japan* The 
ordinary returns were very confiderable at the 
time that an indefinite liberty of trade was allowed. 
When it was fubjefted to rcftridkions, no more 
than three fhips wet^ annually fitted out fpr Ba-^ 
tavia, and thefe were foqn reduced to two. Since 
the laft twelve years, there are even but one or 
wo trifling cargoes fcnt alternately^ whether i| 
be, that the buyer has infilled upon this di^^ 
^i)tion, or whether ^e feller may have been led 
|o it by the little benefit arifing froip thia com'^ 
Mi^xc^ Acqording to regulations n^ade, all the 
articles ^geth^c do not prodacp n\ore than QM 
million, one hundred thoufand livres*5 but al-n 



though thefe regulations niay not poifibly be put 
rjgoroufiy ia force, dill it is afiirmed that the pro-t 
Ht does not exceed fifty thp^fand livr^sf* I( 

• 45,833!. 6$. 8d. , t ?^983l- 6«. 8d. 
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* o o K would be more confiderable* if the Dutdh were 
not obliged to fend annually to the capital of 
the empire^ an ambaflador loaded with prefents; 
The payments are made with the beft fort of 
Copper in the world, which is confumed in 
Bengal, on the coaft of Coromandel, and at Su- 
ratj they arc alfo made with camphire^ whith is 
ufed in Europe, aft«fr it has been purified at Am- 
fterdam* 

The agents of the company afe niore fortunate 
than the company they ferre. • By a ki'nd of hofpi- 
tality peculiar- to- Japan, courtefans are giv^n to 
them immediately on their arrival, whom they 
nvay keep till they go * iway again^ Thefe girlS 
fiU'e not only devoted to their pleafures^ but alio 
Contribute to make their fortunes j flnce ,it is^ 
through their means that the tortoife-lhell, of 
Which the Japanefe fabricate their moft efteemed 
jeweh, is introduced into the' Country j as likewife 
the camphird of Sumatra, which being naturally 
perfedt enough not to ftand in nqed of the opera- 
tion of fire, is thought worthy to be employed asf 
incenfe, - 

They' receive ift exchange a Very pUre kirtd of 
gold, which, as well as the merchandife, paffeS 
tiirbii^ the hartds of their miftreffesi whofe (kill 
and probity, in this ddublc negotiation, are 
equally attefted.* 

The trade of the Chinefe, whb; except the Hoi- 
landers^ are the only foreigners admitted into the 
empire^ is not fnbre extenfive tharti thfeiFs, and 
fubjefted to the fame reftriftipns. Ever fince the 
year 1688 they are confined during the cbntinu- 
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fti\te of the fale oif their gg!0(;Js, without the walla ^ ^^^ ^ 
bf Nangafaque, in a kiad of prifon, which is 
divided ii)to feteral huts, furrouridcd with a pali- 
fadej and defended by a good ditch^ and a guard 
placed at every avenue. Thfefe precautions hive 
been taken^ in cdnfequence of a difcoVery that 
fonrte works^ in favour of Ghriftianityi had becii 
fold^ together with books of phildfophy ^d mor 
i-ality; Thi fluropean miffionaries had o^rdered 
fome people of Cariton td circulate them^ a^d the 
dcfire of g^n betrayed them into a piece of chi- 
canery, which has been feverely punifhed. 

It is natural to fuppofe^ that thofe whp liav^ 
changed the antieht governnxent of tht country 
Into the mdft arbitrs^fy tyranny upon earth, wouldi 
look upon all intercotirfe with Grangers as daa- 
gei-ous td their authority. Therfr \s the rnarfi 
re^fon for this conjeflure^ as the inhabitants arf 
all forbidden, on pain of deaths to go out of their 
country^ This rigorous edi^t is beeonn[e th|c fup- 
dameqigl maxina of th^ empire. 

Thus tht inhuman policy of the ftate hzi de- 
prived it of the only means of acquiring a mildet' 
ternper, by fofcenirig the naitional charafter. Thd 
Japancfe, fiery as his climate, and f-eftlefs as the 
ocean that furrou^ds him, reqtiired that the utaioft 
fcope fhould be given to his afikivity, which could 
only be done by encouraging albrifk trade. To 
prevent the neCeflity of rcftraining him by punifh- 
ments, it was requifite to keep him in cxerciffe by 
conftant labour, and t6 allow his vivacity an un- 
interrupted career abroad, when it was in danger 
of kindling the flame of fedition at home. That 

VdL. L S ^^Sf 
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* ^iP ^ energy of mind which has degenerated into fana- 
^" J ^ ticifm, would have been improved into induftry j - 
contemplation would have changed into adions 
and the fear of punilhment into the love of plea- 
fure. That hatred of life, which torments the 
Japanefe, while he is enfl^yed, oppreffcd, and kept 
in continual fears by the rfgour of the laws, againft 
which he is perpetually ftruggling, would have 
given way to the fpirit of curiofity, that would 
I have induced him to traverfe the ocean, and vifit 

1 foreign nations. By a frequent change of place 

j and climate, he would infenfibly have ajtered his 

/ manners, opinions, and character j and this altera- 

tion would have been as fortunate for him as it is 
for the generality of people. What he might 
have loft by this intercpurfe as a citizen, he would 
have gained as a man; but the Japanefe are be- 
confie tygers, under the fcourge of their tyrants. 

Whatever may be faid in praife of the Spar- 
tans, the Egyptians, and other diftinft nations, 
who have owed their fuperior ftrength, grandeur, 
and permanency to the ftateof feparation in which 
they kept themfelves; mankind has received na 
benefit from thefe folitary inftitutions. On the 
contrary, the fpirit of intercourfe is ufeful to all 
nations, as it promotes a mutual communication 
of their produtftions and knowlege. In a word, 
if it were ufelefs or pernicious to fonie particular 
people, it was neceffary for the Japanefe. By 
commerce they would have become enlightSned 
in China, civilized in India, and divefted of all 
their prejudices among the Europeans. 
The Mo- The Dutch had the good fortune to meet with 
mk Vo the refourccs which indemnified them for the lofs they 

Dutch. J^^ 
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fcad fuftained at Japan. They had not yet enter- ^ ^^^ ^ 
cd into comnnerce with thcfe, the rtioft remarkable 
iflands in the torrid zone, when they attempted 
to fecure to themfelves the trade of the Moluccas* 
The Portuguefe, who had long been in poffcflion 
of them) were obliged to fhare their advantages 
with their mafters the Spaniards j and, at length, 
to give up the trade almoft entirely to them. The 
two nations, divided in their interefts, and perpe- 
tually at war with each other, becaufe the govern- 
men.t had neither leifure nor (kill to remove their 
mutual antipathy, joined to oppofe the fubjefts of 
the United Provinces. The latter, aflifted by the 
natives of the country, who had not yet learned to 
fear or hate them, by degrees gained the fuperio- 
rity. The antient conquerors were driven out 
about the year 1621; and their place was fup- 
plied by others equally rapacious, though. Icfs 
turbulent, and more enlightened. 

As foon as the Dutch had eftablifhed themfelves 
firmly at the Moluccas, they endeavoured to get 
the exclufive trade of fpices into their own hands: 
an advantage, which the nation they had juft ex- 
pelled bad never been able to procure. They fkil- 
fully availed themfeves both of the forts they had 
taken by ftorm, and of thofe they had imprudent- 
ly been fuffered to ereft, to draw the kings of 
Ternate and Tidor, who were mafters of this 
Archipelago, into their fcheme. Thefe princes 
found themfelves obliged to oonfcnt, that the 
clove and nutmeg trees (hould be rooted up in 
the iflands that were ftill under their dominion. 
The firfl: of thefe fceptered (laves, in confidcration 
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of this great facrifice, received a pcnfidn of 70,950^ 
livres*; and the other, one of about 13,200 f* 
A garrifon of feven hundred n^en was appointed 
tp fecure the performance of this treaty : and to 
fo low an ebb is the power of thefe kings reduced 
hy war, tyranny, and misfortunes, that thefc 
forces would be more than fuf&cient to keep them 
in this ftatc of dependence, if it were not neceflary 
to have an eye upon the Philippine iQands, whofe 
vicinity conftantlyoccafions fome alarm. Although 
the inhabitants be prohibited from carrying on 
any navigation, and that no foreign nation be ad* 
mitted among them, the Dutch trade there is in 
a languiihing date; as they have no means of 
exchange, nor any filver but what they carry over 
tp pay their troops, their agents, and the penfipns. 
This; adminiftration, deducing the fmall profits^ 
cofts^the compaliy 154/^)0 livres* per annum. 

The tree that bears the clove looks like the 
birch tree, and it's bark is thin and fmooth like 
that of the beech. It's trunk, which is compofed 
of an exceeding hard wood, docs not rife to any 
height, but divides itfelf into feveral principal 
branches, the , boughs of which are covered with 
leaves and flowers in the month of March. The 
leaves are always placed oppofite to each other, 
dotted, fmooth, and not ferrated, almoft refem- 
bling in form and confidence thofe of the laurel. 
The flowers, difpofed in a corymbus terminalis, 
have each of them a long quadrificd calix, which 
bears as many white petals, and a great number 

♦ 2,9561. 5s. f 549^« t 6,ifi6L 13 s* 4d. 
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of ftamina. The piftil inclofcd 4t the bottom of ® ^^^ ^ 
this calix, becomes along with it an pviform ffuit 
filled up with a finglc kerneJ| and kfiow'n by the 
name of the mothcr-^clove, This fame calixj 
gathered before th? unfolding of the ,petal3 and 
the fecundation of the piftil^ is properly ibeaking 
the clove, the gathering of which is the principal 
objeft of the cultivation of the clove-tree j which 
begins in 0(5lober and ends in February. When 
the cloves have acquired a reddifli caft^ and ^ 
certain degree of firmnefs, they are madp to fa4 
from the tree by the help of Ipng reeds, or by 
ftrongly (baking the branches^ and are receive^ 
into large cloths^ or upon the ground after it ha^ 
been fwept clean. Thpy are afterwards cxpofed 
for a few days tp fmokc upon hurdles covered 
with large leaves^ This fumigatipn, to which 
the heat of ^ ftqve might perhaps be fubftituted 
with advantage, is followed by <^rying the cloves 
in the fun j ^his operation is thought to be com- 
pleted, when upon raifin^ with the nail part of 
the outward covering of tl^<: cloye, thp infide dif? 
plays a beautiful re^ f olour, 

The clove- tree recjyires arich and fertile foil. It's 
growth is aflifted by giving it room^ and by pull- 
ing up the weeds and (hrubs that (hoot out in it'^ 
neighbourhood. This c}rcum(|a;nce has given ocr 
cafiort to fome travellers to fay, that il attracted 
%Q itfelf all the nutritious juices of the foil it 
fprings from. Jf it were left to itfelf, it would 
rife to a confiderable height ; but a low ftem, 
fending off branches at it's origin, is preferred, 
for the facility of gathering the fruit* 

§3 The 
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The cloves which have been left upon the trctf 
continue growing till they are half an inch thick* 
They are then fit for germination, provided they 
be immediately put into the ground, and they 
produce the clove-tree, which flowers only at the 
end of eight or nine years. Thcfe fruits, or mo-^ 
ther cloves, though inferior to the common fort, 
are not without theit- value. The Dutch prefervc 
them in fugar, and, in voyages, eat them after 
meals to promote digeftion j or make ufe of them 
as an agreeable remedy for the fcurvy. 

The clove, to be in perfection, muft be full 
fized, heavy, oily, and eafily broken ^ of a fine 
fmell, and a hot aromatic tafte, fo as almofl: to 
burn the throat j it fhould make the fingers fmart 
when handled, and leave a greafy moifturc upon 
them when preffed. The principal uf^ of it is for 
culinary purpofes. In Ibme parts of Europe, and 
in India particularly, it is fo much prized, that it 
is thought to be an indifpenfable Ingredient ixx 
?ilmoft every kind of nouriflbm^nt. It is there put 
into food, liquors, wines, and enters likewife into 
the compoBtion of perfumes. It is little ufed in 
medicine ; but there is an oil extradted. from it 
which is in confiderable repute. 

The company have allotted the inhabitants of 
Amboyna four thoufand parcels of land, on each 
of which they were at firft allowed, and about the 
year 172Q compelled to plant a hundred and 
twenty-five trees, amounting in the whole to five 
hundred thoufand; Each tree yields annually, on 
an average, upwards of two pounds of cloves: and 
confequently the colleftive produce muft weigh 

more than a million. 
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The cultivator is paid with the fpecie that i$ 
conftantly returned to the company, and with 
fome blue and unbleached cottons which arc 
brought from Coromandel. This fmall trade 
might, in fome meafure, have been increafcd, 
if the inhabitants of Amboyna, and the fmall 
iflands that depend upon it, would have attended* 
to the culture of pepper and indigo, which has 
been jtried with fuccefs. Mifcrable as thefe ifland- 
lers are, they ftill remain in a ftate of indolence, 
becaufe they have not been tempted by an ade- 
quate reward for their labours. 

The adminiftration is fomewhat different in the 
iflands of Banda, which are thirty leagues diftant 
from Amboyna. There are five of thefe iflands, 
two of which are uncultivated and almoft unin- 
habited ; and the other three claim the diftinftioa 
of being the only iflands in the world that produce 
the nutmeg. 

The nutmeg-tree, ,in h*s fize and foliage, re- 
Ambles the pear-tree. It's trunk, which is not 
high, is covered, as well as the branches, with a 
imopth, afla-cqloured bark. It's leaves, alter- 
nately ciifpofed, are oval, fliarp pointed, green on 
the upper furfape, >yhitifli on the lower, and 
when bruifed, diffufc an aromatic fmell. The 
flowei;s, the botanical pharafters of which have 
not yet been fufiiciently obferyed, are fucceeded 
by the fruit, which i§ covered with an external 
green covering, fimilar in it's form to that of the 
common walnut, but more flefliy and full of juice. 
This external covering when grow'n ripe, acr 
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quires a 'deep yeHow cojouf, wA as it opens, dif* 
covers an inte^al membranous coat, of a beauti=^ 
ful red colour, flit through in different places^ 
and know'n by the Vftant .of iT^ace<j which lies 
immediately oyer the thin and brittle Ihc^l that 
inclofes the nutmeg. This is the time to gathet 
it, otherwife the mace would getloofe, and the 
fiqtmeg wQuld lofe that oil which prefervcs it, 
and in which it's excellence confifts. The nut* 
megs that are gathered before they are perfedly 
ripe, are preferved in vinegar or fugar, aqd art; 
admired only in A^a. 

It is nin^ months before the fruit cotrtes tq 
pcrfeftion. After it is gathered, the outer rind i^ 
ftripped off, and the mace fepafated from it, which 
is laid in the ftin to dry. The nuts require more 
preparation. They arc fpread upon hurdles, or 
dried for fix weeks by a flow lire, in flicds ereftcd 
for that purpofe. They are then fepsjrated froffi 
the fliell, and throw'n into lime-water, which ia 
a ncceflary precaution to prefervc tbcm from 
worms. 

The nutmeg differs in goodnefs according to 
the age of the tree, the foil, the expofition, and 
method of culture. This tree, contrary to the 
clove, delights in a damp foil, oyergrow'n with 
weeds, and even fl^aded by large trees, previded 
it be not ftifled by them. Under their flielter it 
thrives verv well, and bears the colds which are 
fometimes felt on the tops of the rriountains. The 
round nutmeg is preferred to that which is ob*^ 
long, though they are only (different Conforma- 
tions of the fame fruitf That* fruit 13 more parti- 

^ cularljf 
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cularly cftcemcd which is frefti, moift, heavy, of 
21 gobd fmell, and an agreeable though bitter fla- 
vour, and which yields an oily juice upon being 
pricked. The immoderate ufe of this fpicc brings 
pn paroxyfms of madnefs, and fometimes occa- 
sions death. In proper qtiantities, it facilitates 
digeftion, expels wind, ftrengthens the bowels, 
and flops the dyfentery. The congealed oil which 
is draw'n by expreflion from the nutmegs rejeded 
iat the market, and that which is furniflied by the 
mace, arc ufed externally in difordcrs of the 
liervous fyftem, 

A wild kind of clove-tree is found at A-niboyna, 
whiph differs from the former in growing to a great- 
er height, in having it's leaves much longer, and 
it*s matrices very oblong, rough iipon the furfacq, 
and of a difagreeable tafte. The iflands of Banda 
furAiih alifo five or fix fpecies of wild nutmeg-trees, 
which the Dutch have ncglefted to deftroy, becaufe 
^he fruit they bear, being but flightly aromatic, and 
pf no value in trade, is merely ^n objeftof curiofity^ 

If we except this valuable fpice, the iflands of 
^anda, like all the Moluccas, are barren to t 
dreadful degree. What they produce in fqper^ 
fluities they want in neccflT^ries. The land wil} 
not bring forth any kind of corn : and the pith of 
the fago ferve^ the natives of the country inflead 
of bread. 

As this food would not be fufficient for the Eu-i* 
ropeans who fettle in the Moluccas, they arc al* 
lowed to fetch provifions from Java, Macaflar, or 
the extremely fertile ifli^nd of Bali, The com- 
pany itfelf carries fome merchandife to Banda, 

6 This 
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This is the only fettlement in the Eaft Indie3 
that can be confidered as an European colony^ 
bccaufe if is the only one where the European^ 
are proprietors of lands. The company, finding 
that the inhabitants of Banda were favage, cruel, 
and treacherous, becaufe they were impatient un- 
der their yoke, refolved to exterminate them. 
Their poflcflions were divided among the white 
people, who got flaves from fome of the neigh- 
bouring iflands to cultivate the- lands, Thefe 
white people are for the moft part Creoles, or mal- 
contents who have quitted the fervicc of the com- 
pany. In the fmall ifle of Rofinging, there are 
likewife fcveral banditti^ whom the laws have 
branded with difgrace, and young men of aban- 
doned principles, whofe families wanted to get 
rid of them : fo that Banda is called the I/land of 
CorreSlion. Thefe wretches live but a fhort time 
here: but the other iflands of Banda are not 
piuch lefs fatal. It is on account of the lofs of fo 
great a fiumber of men, that attempts have been 
made to transfer the culture of the nutmeg to 
Amboyna ; and the company were likewife pro- 
bably urged to this by the two other powerful 
motives of ceconomy and fecurity. But the ex- 
periments that have been made have proved 
unfuccefsful, and matters remain in their former 
ftate. 

To fecure excl.ufively to themfelves the pro- 
duce of the Moluccas, which are, with good 
reafon, ' ftiled the gold mines of the company,' the 
Dutch have purfued all the means that an enlight- 
ened fpirit of avarice could fuggeft to them; 
7 -9n<i 
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and have been aflifted in their dcfigns by na- ® ^^ ^ 
ture. 

The .earthquakes, which are frequent and 
dreadful in thefe latitudes, render the navigation 
dangerous. They fwallow up every year banks 
of fand in thefe feas, and form new ones in their 
(lead. Thefe revolutions, the frequency and ef- .. 
fefts of which are exaggerated by policy, muft of 
courfe keep at a diftance the foreign navigator, 
who is in want^6f the neceflary afliftances to guide 
his <hip with fafety. 

This firft circumftance in favour of an exclu- 

> 

five trade, is ftrengthened by another, perhaps 
ftill more efficacious. During a confiderable part 
of the year, the fhips driven off by winds and 
oppofite currents, cannot land at the Moluccas s 
and are therefore obliged to wait for the favour- 
able feafon fucceeding thefe tempeftuous times. 
But at this period, a number of experienced and 
vigilant guarda coftas take pofleflion of this ocean^ 
now become quiet, in order to keep off or feizc 
upon all the fhips that may have been brought 
there by the allurement of gain. 

It is in thefe calm feafons, that the governors 
of Amboyna and Banda, are employed in going 
over the iflands, in which the company, at the 
firft dawn of their power, deftroyed all the 
fpices. The odious bufinefs they are engaged in, 
obliges them to maintain a perpetual ftruggle 
with the liberality of nature, and to cut up the 
trees wherever they fprout. They are forced 
to renew their expeditions every year, becaufe the 
earth, rebelling againft the hands that lay it wafte, 

feems 
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• ^^ ^ fircms obftinately to ftrivc againft the wickcdncft 
of men ; and becaufe the nutmeg and the clove^ 
Ringing up afrefh under the knife that extirpates 
them, deceive that cruel fpirit of rapacioufnefsi 
which is an enemy to every thing that docs not 
grow for itfelf, Thcfe abominable excurfions be- 
gin and end with feftivals, the particulars of 
which would make a man of the leaft feeling 
fhuddcr, if I could prevail upon myfelf to mention 
them. 

The intent of all civil and religious feftirals, 
from their firft inftitution flown Co our times, 
either in the huts of the favage or in civilized 
towns, is to renew the remembrance of fome fa- 
vourable period, or fome fortunate event, and 
they are each of them marked with their peculiar 
charaftcrs. The prieft ufliers in the day with the 
ringing of his bells ^ he opens the gates of his 
temple ; he fummons the citizens to the foot of 
the altar j he arrays himfelf in his moft fump- 
tuous garments j he raifes his hands towards hea- 
ven i he implores it's mercy for the future, and 
cxprefles his gratitude for the paft, in fongs of 
gladnefi. On going out of the temple, the civil 
fcftival begins, and joy is difplayed under another 
afped. The tribunals of juftice are fhut, The 
noife which is no longer hear*d in the fliopSj^ 
breaks forth in the ftreets and public places. 
The found of mufic invites to the fprightly dance^ 
in which perfons of both fexes, and of various 
ages mix together., The ordinary ftriftnefs of 
parents is relaxed ; and wine flows abundantly orx 
1^ fidds. At length the abfencpe of the fun is^ 

fuppli^d 
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fupplicd by illuminations^ which reflx)rc to plea* ^ o^o.ic 
fure that frecdofti which the light of the day ieem- ^ ■■^"■■j 
cd to pi'tclude* With •what impatience arc not 
thcfe days of public rejoicing expedtcd ? TJicy 
are talked of long before they arrive ; and be- 
come the general topic of converfation for a long 
time after they have been qelebratcd. Thus^ it is, 
that if the people be wretched^ they are made to 
forget their daily affliftions^ rf they be happy^ 
thus it is that their afFeftion for the authors of 
their felicity is redoubled j and that the (park of 
enthufi^^fm is kept alive, either by the renoem-*^ 
branee of the good foveteigns by wh(»n they 
have b^n governed heretofore, or by the recol-* 
led^ion of the brave and virtuous aiwreftors from 
whom they are defcended. It Ihould ieem, how- 
ever^ that at the Moluccas, the feftivals infti- 
tuted by the Dutch have had no other view, but 
to perpetuate the memory of the atrocious sl&b 
they have eommittedy and to cherifh the fenti- 
ment of vengeance in the heart* It is only uhcjer 
the empire of demons, that feltivals Aould be 
gloomy : but fuch is the averfion of man for la- 
bour, that the people delight in all kinds of fefti* , 
vals, whether they be melancholy or chearful. 

The Dutch, in order that they might the more 
ejBFeftually grafp» in procefs of time, the mono- 
poly of the fpice trade, have formed two fettle- 
ments, one at Timor, the other at Celebes. 

The firft of thefc iflands is fixty leagues long, TEcOtitA 
and from fifteen to eighteen broad. It is divided tieS^nt*i' 
into feveral fovereignties i in which there are num- "^""^^ 
bers of Portuguefe. Thefe conquerors, who at 

their 
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B o o tc their firft arrival in India had advanced with the 
ucmoft intrepidity and moft amazing celerity^ 
and had purfued a long and dangerous career with 
a rapidity which nothing could flop ; who were 
fo well accuftomed to acts of heroifm, that they 
performed the moft arduous cnterprifes with eafe > 
thefc conquerors, I fay, when they were attacked 
by the Dutch, at the time that their whole em- 
pire, grow'n too large and tottering under it's own 
weight, was tumbling to ruin on all fides, dif-* 
played none of thofe virtues which had laid the 
foundation of their power. When they were 
difpofTcfTcd of a fort, driven out of a kingdom, 
or difperfed in confequence of a defeat, they 
fhould have fought an afylum among their bre- 
thren, and fhould have rallied under flandards that 
had hitherto been invincible ; either to put si ftop 
to the progrcfs of the enemy, or to recover their 
fettliements : but fo far were they from forming a 
refolution fo generous, that they folicited fome 
employment, or penfion, from thofe very Indian 
princes whom they had fo often infulted. Thofe 
who had contrafted a habit of effeminacy and 
idlenefs above the reft, retreated to Timor, which, 
being a poor ifland, where no works of induftry 
were carried on, would fcreen them, they thought, 
from the pui-fuit of an enemy intent upon ufeful 
conquefts. They were, however, deceived. In 
the year 1613 they were driven from the town of 
Cupan by the Dutch, who found a fort there, 
which they have ever fince garrifoned with fifty 
men. The company fends fome coarfe linens 
there every year, and receives in return, wax, 

tortoife- 
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tortoife-lhell, fandcrs wood, and cadiang, a fmall ^ ^^ ^ 
Ipecies of bean, coaimonly ufed by the Dutch u -yli <i 
on fhip-board, by way of varying the food of the 
crcw^ All thefe objefts employ one or two 
floops, which are difpatched from Batavia: no- 
thing is either gained or loft by this fettlcment) 
the profits juft anfwer the expences. The Dutch 
would have abandoned Timor long ago, if they 
had not been apprehenfivc that fome aftive nation 
might fix there, and avail themfelves of the op- 
portunities that fituation would give them to 
difturb the trade of the Moluccas. It was the 
fame cautious principle which drew them to 
Celebes. 

This ifland, which is about a hundred and The Dutch 
thirty leagues in diameter, is very habitable, Svw m**!!* 
though fituated in the center of the torrid zone, i^^w**^^^ 
The heats are allayed by copious rains, and cool- 
ing breezes. The inhabitants are the braveft 
people in the fouth of Afia ; their firft attack is 
furious J but, after a conteft of two hours, a total 
want of courage takes place of this extraordinary 
impetupfity : the intoxicating fumes of opium, 
which are certainly the caufe of this terrible fury, 
goofF, after they have exhaufted their ftrength in 
tranfports that approach to madnefs. The Kris, 
which is their favourite weapon, is a foot and a 
half lopg; it is fliaped like a poniard, and the 
blade is Terpentine. They never carry more than 
one to battle; but in private quarrels two arc 
neceflary ; they parry with that in the left hand, 
and attack the adverfary with the oth^r. The 
wounds made by this weapon are very dangerous, 
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and the duel mofl; commonly ends in the death of 
both the combatants. 

The inhabitants of Celebes are rendered a^ive^ 
Induftriousi and robuft^ by a rigid education. 
Every houf in the day their nurfes rub them with 
oil, or lukewarm water. Thefc repeated un£tions 
encourage nature to unfold her powers with free- 
dom. They are weaned at a year old^ an idea 
prevailing! that if they continued to fuck any 
longer^ it would hurt their undcrft^ndings. When 
they arc five or fix years oldi the noale children of 
any diftinftion are intrufted to the care 6f feme 
relation oi* friendj that th«ir courage m^iy not be 
weakened by the carefles of their mochersi and a 
habit ti( reciprocal tehdernefs; They do not re- 
turn to their families till they have attained the 
age in which the law permits them to mafry. 

HsRE we have indeed a fingular inftance of 
civilisation among (laves, upon the moft import- 
ant concern of human life. Which of the pQliflie4 
nations of Europe has carried the care of educa- 
tion fo far ? Which of us as yet thought of le- 
curing his pofterity from the effeds of parental 
fedu£tion? The precautions taken at Celebes^ 
which would be ufeful in all ranks, would be 
particularly ncceffary for the children of mo* 
narchs. 

These are more expofed than others to be" 
tainted with that corruption which furrounds 
them on all fides i and which at once attacks their 
head and their heart, through the medium of all 
their fenfts. How is it pomble that they ihould 
be aflfcfted with the fight of mifcry , which they 

are 
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we unacquainted with, and never experience? ^ 
That they fhould be lovers of truth, when their 
^ars have been only accuftomed to the accents of 

■I 

flatt^^y ? Admirers bf virtue, while they are bred 
m the midft of unworthy flaves, who are all 
eager to extoll their propenfities and their incli-i* 
nations ? Patient in adverfity^ which they^ ar« 
not always exennpt fronn ? Or how (hould they be 
refolute in dangers to which they are fometimes 
cxpofed, when they have been enervated by efFe- 
minacyi and continually impreffed with ideas o^ 
the importance of their exiftence ? How is it pof- 
fible that they fhould eftimate the fervices they 
receive, or know the value of the blood fpilt for 
the prefervation of their empire^ and to enhance 
the fplendour of their reign^ when they have 
imbibed the fatal prejudice of every thing being 
their due, and of it's being even too gfeat an 
honour to die in their caufe ? Strangers to every 
idea of juftice, how Js it poflible that they fhould 
not become the fcourge of that portion of the 
human race, whofe happinefs is committed to 
their care ? 

Fortunately, thefe corrupt tutors are foqner 
or later punifhed by the ingratitude of their pu- 
pils; who, themfelves being miferabic in the 
midft of their greatnefs, are all their life time tor-* 
mented with a deep fenfe of difgufl, which can- 
not be removed from their palaces. Fortunately, 
the fullen filence of their fubjefts^ announces to 
them, from time to time, the hatred they are 
held in; and they are too weak to difdain it. 
Fortunately, the religious prejudices that have 
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been inftilled into them, rife up and tyrannize 
their confciences. Fortunately, after a life which 
no mortal, not even the loweft of their fubjedls 
would accept of, if he were fenfible of all the 
wretchcdnefs of it, they find gloomy perturba- 
tion, terror, and defpair, attending upon their 
laft moments. 

Formerly the people of Celebes acknowleged 
no other gods but the fun and the moon. They 
facrificed to them in the public fquares, having 
no materials which they thought valuable 'enough 
to be employed in raifing temples. According 
to the creed of thefe inlanders, the fun and moon 
were eternal as well as the heavens, the empire 
of which they divided between them. Ambition 
fet them at variance. The moon, flying from 
theip. fun, mifcarried, and was delivered of the 
earth ; fhe was big with feveral other worlds, which 
flie will fucceflively bring forth, but without vio- 
lence, in order to repair the lofs of thofe which 
the fire of her conqueror will confume. 

These abfurdities were univerfally received at 
Celebes ; but they had not fo determined an in^ 
fluencc over either the nobles or the people as is 
found in the religious doftrincs of other nations. 
About two centuries ago, fome Chriftians and 
Mohammedans having brought their opinions 
here, the principal king of the country took a 
total diflike to the national worlhip. Alarmed at 
the terrible cataftrophe, with which he was 
equally threatened by both the new fyftems of 
religion, he convened a general aflcmbly. On 
the day appointed he afcendcd an eminences where 
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fpreading out his hands towards heaven, and in a ^ ^^ ^ 
(landing pofture, be addrefled the following prayer 
to the Supreme Being : 

*^ Great God, I do not, at this time, fall 
« down before thee, becaufe I do not implore 
*' thy clemency. I have nothing to alk of thee 
*' which thou ought*ft not in juftice to grant. 
** Two foreign nations, whofe mode of worfhip is 
*' widely diifferent, are come to ftrike terror into 
" my mind, and the minds of my fiibjefts. They 
affureme^ that thou wilt punifh me eternally if I 
do not obey thy Ikws : I have therefore a right 
to require that thou would'ft make them knaw'n 
^^ to me. I do not alk thee to reveal the impe*- 
*^ netrable myfteries which furround thy efTence^ 
*^ and which to me are ufelefs. lam come hither 
" to inquire, together with my people, what thofe 
*^ duties are which thou intended to prefcribe 
*' to us. Speak, O my God ! fince thou art the 
** Author of nature, thou can'ft difcern the bottom 
*^ of our hearts, and knoweft that it is impoflible^ 
*' they fhould entertain any thoughts of difobe- 
*' dience. But if thou condefcendeft not to make 
*' thyfelf undcrftood by mortals; if it be unwor- 
*^ thy of thine eflcnce to employ the language of 
*^ man to diftate the duties required of man; I^ 
'^ call my whole nation, the fun which enlightens* 
*^ me, the earth that fupports me, the waters that 
*^ encompafs my dominions, and thyfelf to wit- 
*' nefs, that in the fincerity of my heart I fcek to 
" know thy will : and I declare to thee this day^ 
*^ that I fhall acknowlcge, as. the depofitaries of 
•_* thy oracles, the minifters of either religion 
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' ® ° ^ ** whom thou (halt caufe to arrive the firft in our 
** harbours. The -winds and the waves are jhc 
** minifters of thy power ; let them be the fignals 
** of thy will. If, with thcfe honeft intentions, I 
«^ embrace an error, my confcience will be at eafe ;. 
** and the blame will lie upon thee." 

The affembly broke up, determined to wait the 
orders of heaven, and to follow the firft miffion- 
aries that fliould arrive at Celebes. The apoftles 
of the Coran were the moft aftive, and the fove- 
reign and his people were circumcifed ; the other 
parts of the ifland foon followed their example.r 

This unfortunate circumftance did not prevent 
the Portuguefe from gaining a footing at Celebes, 
They maintained their ground there, even after 
they were driven out of the Moluccas. The mo- 
tive which induced them to ftay, and which at- 
traded the Englifli to this place, was, the facility 
of procuring fpices, which the natives of the coun- 
try found means to get, notwithftanding the pre- 
cautions that were taken to keep them at a diftancc 
from the places where they grew. 

The Dutch, who by this competition were prc- 
vehted from monopolizing the articles of cloves 
and nutmegs, attempted, in 1660, to put a ftop 
to this trade, which they called contraband. To 
favour this defign, they bad recourfe to means 
repugnant to all principles of morality, but which 
an infatiable avarice has rendered very common ia 
Afia. By perfevering in thefe infamous proceed- 
ings, they fucceeded fo far 'as to drive out the 
Portuguefe, keep off the Englifli, and take pof- 
feflion of the harbour and fort of MacalTar. From 
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that time they were abfolute mailers of the illand ^ ^^^ ^ 
■without having conquered it^ The princes among 
whom it was divided, re-nnited in a kind of con^ 
federacy. They hold aflcmblies, from tim^ to 
time, on affairs that concern the general interefti 
and the refult of their determinations becomes a 
law to eacbftate, Wh.en any conteft arifes, it is 
decided by the governor of the Dutch colony, 
who prefides at this diet. He obferves thefe dif- 
ferent fovereigns with a watchful eye, and kedpjS 
them in perfeft equality with each other, to pre- 
vent any of them from aggrandizing hjmfelf to 
the prqudice of the Company. The Dutch havp 
difarmed them all, under pretence of hindering 
them from injuring each other j biit in reality with 
a view of depriving them of the power of bre^aking 
their chains. 

Thje <];hinefe^ who are the only foreigners per- 
mitted to come to Celebes, carry thither tobacco, 
gold wire, china, and unwrought filljs. The 
Dutch fell opium, fpirituou* liquors^ gum lac, 
fine and coarfe linens. This iflahd furnifties a 
little gold, great quantities of rice, wax, flaves, 
and tripam, a fpecje^ of mufhroom, which in- 
creafes in value, in proportion to the rogndnefs 
of it's form^ and the blacknefs of it*s colour^ 
The cuftoms bring in 88,opo livres* to the 
Company ; but it receives a rnuch larger profjc 
from it's trade, and the tenth part of the terri- 
tory which it holds in full fight of fovereignty* 
'yhefe advantages, however, taken together, d^ 
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The Dutch 
open a com* 
snanication 
with Bor- 
neo* 



^ ^ P ^ not counterbalance the expences of the colony.* 
which arife to 165,000 livres f more. It would 
certainly be given up, if it were not with rcafon 
looked upon as the key of the fpice iflands. 

The fcttlement at Borneo was formed with a 
Icfs interefting view. It is one of the largeft, if 
not aftually the largeft ifland hitherto know'n^ 
The antient inhabitants live in the inland parts. 
The coafts are peopled with inhabitants from Ma- 
caffar, with Japanefc, Malayans, and Arabs, who, 
to the vices that are natural to them, have added 
a ferocity hardly to be met with elfewhere. 

About the year 1526 the Portuguefe attempted 
to fettle at Borneo. Too feeble to make their 
arms refpefted, they tried to gain the good-will 
of one of the fovereigns of the country by ofFer-^ 
ing him fome pieces of tapeftry. This weak 
prince took the figures wrought in it for inchanted 
men, who would ftrangle him in the night-time^ 
Jf he fuffered them to come near his perfon. The 
explanations they gave to remove his apprehen- 
lions had no effect ^ he obftinately refufcd to let 
the prefent be brought into his palace, and pro- 
hibited the donors from entering his capital. 

However, thcfe adventurers afterwards gained 
admiflions but this was an unfortunate privilege 
to them, for they were all maffacred. A factory, 
which the Englifli eftablilhed fome years after, 
Jhared the fame fate. The Dutch, who had met 
with no better treatment, appeared again, in the 
year ^748, with a fquadron, which, thpughyery 
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inconfiderable, fo far impofed upon the prince, ^ ^ ^ ^ 
to whom the pepper entirely belongs, that he * — v — ' 
determined to grant them the privilege of trading 
for it exclufively : with this fingle referve, that he 
fliould be allowed to deliver five hundred thoufand 
pounds of this article to the Chinefe, who had 
always frequented his ports. Since this treaty, 
the Company fends rice, opium, fait, and coarfe 
linens, to Bendermaflen : articles, the profits 
upon which are fcarce fufficient to defray the 
expences of the fettlemenr, although they do not 
exceed 33,000 livres* per annum. The profits 
arife, however, from the fale of a fmall number 
of diamonds, picked up at great intervals, in the 
rivers, and from fix hundred thoufand weight of 
pepper, which the Company purchafe at 34 
livres f the hundred. Even the agents cannot 
obtain any thing from Borneo, for their own pri- 
vate traffic, except thofe beautiful canes, the ufe 
'o£ which becomes more and more general in ouf 
climates. More confiderable advantages are de- 
rived from Sumatra, 

This ifland extends from north to fouth eleven Sctticmeat 
idegrees. - It is divided into two parts, almofi: Dutc*h at 
equal, by the equator, which cuts it obliquely. *""»'»"«• 
The heats are moderated by a regular fucceflion 
of fea and land breezes, and by very plentiful 
rains, which are frequent in a country covered 
with forefts, and where the thoufandth part of the 
foil is not cleared. Upon this immenfe fpace, 
yolcanos are infinitely common 1 and this is th^ 

.* i,37Sl. t »!• 88. 4d. 
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^ ^if^ ^ reafon, perhaps, why earthquakes are more frq- 
quent than dcftruclivc. 

The fouth part of the iflan4 is occupied by the 
Malayans, whofe anccftors had no more than fix 
leagues of the fea to crofs, to go into another coun- 
try. The time of their coming there is not know'n ; 
neither are we acquainted with the difEcultics 
they had to conquer in forming their fettlement. 
The feudal government, under which they wert 
born, was that which they eftablifhed. Each 
captain appropriated to himfelf a certain di- 
ftridt, for which he paid honiage to fomc chief 
of higher reputation. This kind of fubordina- 
tion has gradually diminifhcdi but there arc ftiU 
fome traces of it remaining. 

The religion of thefe people is 'Mohamme- 
danifm, blended with a variety of other ifables. 
Their notions upon the univerfe are particularly 
whimfical. They believe that the e^rth^ which is 
perfeftly motionlef?, is fupported by an ox, tbf 
ox by a fto|ie, the ftone by a (ifti, the fi(h by 
water, tlie water by air, the air by darknefs, and 
darknefs by light. This i§ the end of their fyftemj 
but the "allegory, whick might be couched undc^ 
thcfe abfurdities, is entirely loft. 

The IVIalayans have few civil laws i and their 
crirhinal code ;s ftill (horter, Fines, equally di- 
vided between (he injured perfon, or his heirs, 
and the magiftrate, arc the only punifhment foi^ 
murder and other crimes. If the delinquency be 
hot proved, they have r^courfe to thofe cxtrava-r 
gant and capricious kinds of proof, which for a 
long time have been the opprobrium of Europe* 

6 \ '' Oui 
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One of the fingularities of their manners is, ^ ^ ^^ ^ 
that they never pay any vifit without bringing 
fooie prefent along with thepn. This confifts 
ufually in birds, lentous, or cacao nuts* No 
greater rudenefs could be offered than to refufe 
tthem 5 but this is a kind of unpolitenefs that nc- 
yer occurs. 

As thefe people have few wants arifing from 
focial connexions, and as their real neceffities 
are cafily fupplied by nature, they fcldom ap- 
ply themfelves to labour, and that with the 
utnnoft reluftance. They dwell in huts, raifed 
ppon pillars of eight feet high, which are made 
of bamboo, and coyered with palm leaves ; and 
their furniture confifts of a few earthen vcffels. 
A piece of clptli» twifted round the Ipins in form 
of a girdle, is the common covering pf the two 
fcxcs. 

}n the north-weft part of the ifland we meet 
with another nation, know'n by the name of 
Batta, It is a cuftom with thefe people, to eat 
criminals convince! of treafon or adultery. It is 
faid, that the hope of infpiring horror for thefe 
crimes, which were become too common, is the 
only motive that has given rife to fo barbarous a 
cuftom. 

In the northern part, and there only, the gum 
Behzoin is found, which is chiefly confumed in 
PerfiaV and it is there alfo that we find that pre- 
cious camphire growing, the ufe of which is re- 
fcrved' for the Chinefc, and efpecially fpr the Ja- 
panefe. ' 
' - Camphirs 
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* ^i^ '^ Camphihe is a volatile and penetrating oil, or 
^'■^'j^ rcfin, fit for difpelling tumors, and flopping the 
•progrefs of inflammation ; and it is alfo know'n^ 
for the ufe that ii made of it in fireworks. 

The tree which familhes the camphirc, is a 
fpccics of laurel, common in Japan, and in fome 
diftrids of China. It's trunk rifcs to the height 
bf the oak. The leaves, alternately difpofed upon 
the boughs, are thin, fliining, oval, terminating 
in a point, and emitting a fmell of camphire, 
when they are bruifed. The flowers, col!e<fled 

into clullers, are white; and arc each of them 

• I 

compofcd of fix fliort petals, in the midfl: of 
which is a piftil, furrounded by nine ftamina, 
•As the fruit ripens, it becomes a fmall, blackifh 
berry, of the fize of a pea, and filled with an oily 
kernel. All the parts of the plant contain cam- 
phirej but the greateft quantity is obtained from 
the trunk, and efpecially from the roots. For 
this purpofe, they are cut into flices, and put 
with water into an iron veflTcl covered ovci* with 
it's receiver. The heat of a fire, lighted under- 
neath the vefieJ, makes the catnphire rife, which 
attaches itfelf to the receiver. It is collcfted 
with care, and then fent into Holland, where it 
is purified by a fecond difl.illation, before it is 
cxpofcd to falc. 

The camphirc that is brought from Sumatra is 
by much the moft perfedt. This is fo well 
know'n, that the Japanefe and Chinefe thcm- 
felves, give fcvcral quintals of their's for one 
pound of this. The botanifts are not yet well 

acquainted 
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acquainted with the tree that produces it. All 
they know is, that it does not grow fo high as the 
former J that it's petals are more eloi>gated, -it's 
fruit larger, and it's leaves, as well as it's wood> 
thicker and lefs odoriferous. The afliftancc of 
fire is not called ^gsss^^l^ in to extract the 
camphire from it; but after the trunk has been 
fpl it into pieces, this fubftance is feparated from 
it quite formed and lodged in the interftices of 
the fibres, fometimes in clots, and fometimes 
difpofed in flakes, or in the form of berries; 
which are more efteemed in proportion to their 
fize and purity. Each tree yields about three 
pounds of a light, friable, and eafily foluble cam- 
phire, which evaporates in the air, though much 
more flowly than the camphire of Japan. 

The ordinary kind of cannphire is feldom given 
internally, becaufe it excites naufea and affefts 
the head. That of Sumatra afts very differ- 
entlyif or it ftrengthens the ftomach, removes ob- 
ftruftions, and increafes the efficacy of the medi- 
cines with which it is combined. Both the forts 
of camphire appear to be the produce of the fame 
tree, which is probably a fpecies of the laurel. 
"VVe are induced to think this, becaufe the genuine 
cinnamon tree of Ceylon, and the baftard one of 
Malabar, other fpecies of the fame genus, yield 
by diftillation a real camphire, but lefs perfedl 
^nd in fmaller quantity. 

Tbe lands in the porth-eaft part of the ifland 
are almoft always under water; fo that there are 
fcarce any inhabitants there j and the few that 
^e found are pirates. They were almoft all 

deftroyed 
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BOOK deftroyed in 17605 but a new fct of robbers have 
arifrn, as it were, from their afhes; and have be- 
gun again to infcft the Streights of Malacca, and 
other lefs celebrated latitudes. 

The mountains in the interior parts of the 
country are full of mines ] and the furface of them 
is ftirred up in the dry fcafon. The rains, which 
laft from November to March, and which fall 
down in torrents, detach the gold, the matrix of 
which is a very white fpar, from the earth, and 
draw it along into circles made of willow, def- 
tined to receive it, and difpofed in great numbers, 
fo that the gold which rnight efcapc the firft, 
may be retained in fome of the fucceeding ones« 
When the fky becomes ferene again, each pro- 
prietor goes with his flaves to colleft the trea- 
fures, more or lefs confidcrable, which chance 
has allotted to him. He exchanges them for 
Knens, or other goods,* furnilhed by the Englilij 
and the Dutch. 

These have attempted to work the mines of 
Sumatra, according to the method generally prac-r 
tifed in the old and new hemifpheres. Whether 
from ignorance, or dilhonefty, the two cxperir 
ments made for this purpofe have failed ; and the 
Company has at length been convinced, after 
having been led into too much expence, that it 
was not proper for them any longer to purfue fo 
precarious a track of fortune. 

Before the arrival of the Europeans in India, 
the little trade carried on by Sumatra, was all 
concentrated in the port of Achem. There it 
was that the Arabs and othei; navigators bought 

gold^ 
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goldy camphire, benzoin, the hefts of birds, * ^ O k 
pepper, and, in general, every thing thefe 
iflanders had to fell. The Portuguefe, and the 
nations which raifed themfelves upon their ruin^ 
alfo frequented this mart, when it was overturned 
by fomc of thofe revolutions which are too fre- 
quent in thefe countries. 

At this period, the Hollanders thought of efta- 
blifliing fix factories in other parts of the ifland, 
which enjoyed moft tranquillity. The advan- 
tages which might have been reaped from thefe 
trifling fettlements in the beginning, have beenf 
almpft entirely loft in procefs.of tirne^ 

The moft ufeful of them muft be that of Pa- 
linban, fituated in the eaftern part of the ifland. 
The Company maintains there a fort and garri- 
fon of eighty men for fixty-fix thoufand lirres *• 
Two rniUiofis weight of pepper are delivered ta 
them at twenty-three livres ten fols f the hun- 
dred i and one million and a half weight of tin at 
fixty-one livres, twelve fols J the hundred. This 
laft article is obtained entirely from th« ifle of 
Banca, which is only one mile and a half drftant 
from the continent; and which gives the name 
to the famous ftreight, through which the veffels 
going diredtly from Europe to China generally 
pafs. 

Although the Dutch get the commodities 
they purchafe at Palinban at a low price, yet this 
price yields fome profit to the fovereign of the 
diftrid, who forces his fubjeds to furnifti them 

• 2,7501. t ^9«' 3^- J al. IIS. 4 A. 
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]|f c^ o> i^ ta him a^-a ftill lower raj:c. This infignificant defpoC 
draws from Batavia part of the food and clothing 
for- the inhabitants of his dominions -, and yet the 
Putch ar<e obliged to fettle their account with him 
in piaftreSf From this money, and from the gold 
tajccn out of his rivers, he has amaffed a treafurc 
which is know*n to be immenfe. One finglc 
European veflel might poffefs itfelf of all thefe 
riches J and if there were any troops on board 
that, it might land,, they might maintain them- 
fclvcs in a poft, which would have been taken 
without difficulty. It. appears very extraordi- 
nary that an enterprifc fo ufeful and fo eafy, 
lliould not have enticed the avarice of fome ad- 
venturer. 

CJiviuzED nations, who, to make themfclves 
mailers of the univerfe, have trampled upon all 
tjie rights,, and ftifled t^Uthe didates of nature, 
wil fcarcely fhrir>k at one additional ad of injuf- 
t^^e.or cruelty. There is not a nation in Europe 
which do<« n(>c think it has^a juij: right to fcize 
i^pon the. tre^fujes of the Eaft. Setting afide 
iXVQ.tives of religion, . which it is no longer falhion-^ 
aide to, plead, fince it's very minifters have 
brought it into difrcputCi by their unbounded-'ava- 
rice and ambition, how- many pretences are ftilt. 
remaining to juftify the rage of invafion ! People, 
who live under a monarchy afe defirous of ex* 
tending the glory and empire of their itiafter be- 
yond the feas. Thefe happy people are ready to. 
venture their lives in the extreme parts of the 
globe, to increafe the number of fortunate fub- 
jefts, who live under the laws of the beft of 

5 princes* 
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princes. A fr^e nation, which is it's own matter, ^o^^ k- 
is born to command the ocean j it cannot fecure. Ui^w*^- ^' 
the dominion of the fea, without ftizing upon* 
the land, which belongs to tjic firlt poflcflbr; 
that is, to him who is able to drive out the antient 
inhabitants ; who are therefore to be enflaved by 
force or fraud, and exterminated in order to get 
their poffeffipns. The interefts of commerce, the 
national debt, and the majefty of .'the people, re- 
quire it. Republicans, who have happily Ihaken 
off the yoke of fovereign. tyranny, muft impofe 
it, on others in their turn. If they have broken 
their chains, it is to forge new ones. They dc- 
teft monarchy, but they are in want of flaves. 
They have no lands of their ownj they muflrthere- 
fpre feize upon thofe of others. 

The trade of the Dutch at Siam was at firfl: ra- Trade of the 
ther confiderable. A tyrannic prince, who op- sum. *' 
preffed this unhappy country, having, about the 
year 1660, fhew'n a want of refpedt to the Com*, 
pany, it puniflied him by abandoning the facto- \ 
ries it had cftablifhed in his dominions, as if ic 
would have been a favour to have continued 
them. Thefe republicans, who affefted an air 
of grandeur, chofe at that time to have their pre- 
fence looked upon as a favour, a fecurity, and an 
honour : and they inculcated this Angular pre- 
judice with fo much fuccefs, that, in order to 
ehgage them to return, a pompous cmbafly was 
feat, afking pardon for what had pad, and giving 
the ftrongeft affurancej of a different condudb for 
the future. 

There 
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Theke was a time, however, when this defe- 
rence was to ceafc, and it was haftened by the 
naval entcrprizes of other powers. The affairs of 
the company at Siam have always been in a de- 
clining ftate; Having no fort, it has never been 
in a condition to maintain the exclufive privilege. 
The king, notwichftanding the prefents he re-* 
quires, fells mcrchandife to traders of all nations, 
and takes goods from them on advantageous 
terms : with this difference only, that they are 
obliged to ftop at the mouth of the Menan, 
whereas the Dutch go up the river ate far a:^ the 
capital of the empire, where their agent conftant- 
ly refides. Their trade derives no great aftivity 
from this privilege. They fend only one veflel 
which tranfports Javanefc horfes, and is freighted 
with fugar, fpices and linens i for which they re- 
ceive in return tin, at feventy-feven livres* a hun- 
dred weight ; gum lac, at fifty-feven livres four 
fols f, fome elephants teeth, at three livres twelve 
folsjapoundj and from time to time a fmall 
quantity of gold duft. One may venture to affert, 
that their connections here are kept up merely on 
account of the fappan wood, which is neceifary 
for the flowing of their Ihips -, and for which they 
give no lefs than five livres ten fols \[ per hundred 
weight. Were it not for this want, they would 
long ago have given up a trade in which the ex- 
pence exceeds the profits -, becaufe the king, who 
is the only merchant in his dominions, fets a very 
low priqe upon the commodities that are import- 
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tious views of the Dutcji towards l^lalacca. / w-v— V 

iThese republicans, who knew the importance situation of 

- , . , * i« 1 I . n tr* .the Dutch 

tt this place, ufed their utmolt eiforts to make at Malacca, 
themfelves mafters of it. Having failed in two 
att:cn1pts> they had recourfe at laft, if w^m^y be- 
lieve a fatirical writer, t,o an expedient wJiich ^ , 
virtuous people will n^er employ 5 h\^ which 
frequently anfwtrs the purpofe of a degenerate 
nation. They endeavoured to bribe ttyg Portu- 
guefe governor^ whom they knew to he covetop^if 
The bargain was concluded^ and he introduqed the 
enemy into the city in 1641. The bcfieg^rs 
haftencd to his houfc and maflacred hira^ to fave 
the payment of the 500,000 Hvres * they had jpro- 
mifed him. But truth obliges us to dedajTe, for 
the honour of the Portuguefe, that t}iey did not 
fiirrender till after a mpft obftinate defenpe. The 
commander of the viftorious party aflced the op- 
pofite commander, in a boafting ftrain which is 
not natural to his nation, when he woufd com? 
back again to the place ? fVben your criptts (ir$ 
greater than cur's^ replied the Portuguefe gravely. / 

The conquerors found t ftrong- built fort 5 a 
very healthy climate, though hot and damp % but 
the trade was entirely decayed i the coijtinual 
exadions having deterred all ^nations from refort- 
ipg there. It has not been revived by the com- 
pany, either on account of fome infuperable diffi- 
culties, or the want of moderation, or the fjsar of 
injurbg Batavia. The tranfadions at pref^nt ane 
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^ ^11? ^ confined to a fmall quantity of opium and gold, 
fome linens^ tin^ and iirory« 

Their, trade would be more coniiderable^ if 
the princes adhered more faithfully to the exclu* 
five treaty fubfifting between them* Unfortu- 
nately for their intereftsi they have formed con- 
nexions with the'Engliih, whofurni(h them with 
the comnnodities they want at a cheaper rate» and 
give a greater price for their merchandize. Their 
farms and cuftoms make them ibme little anticndsj 
bringing in 220^000 livres * a year* Thefe rcvc- 
xluesj however^ and the advantages of copmerce 
taken together, are not fuflieient to maintain^ the 
garrifon and people employed^ which cofts the 
company 44,000 livresf. 

This might for a long time have appeared tq 
be a fmall facriBce. Before the Europeans had 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, the Moors, who 
Were the only maritime people in India, failed 
from Surat and Bengal to Malacca, where they 
found traders from the Molucca iflands, Japan, 
and China. When the Portuguefc became ma- 
tters of this place, they did not wait till the mer- 
chandife of the Eaft was brolight from Afia, but 
they went to fetch it themfelves, and returned by 
the Sunda idands. When the Dute^h had got 
poiTcffion of Malacca and Batavia, they were 
matters of the two only paffages that were then 
know'n, and were able to intercept in time of war 
the enemy's vcffcls. The Straits of Lombock and 
Bali have been difcovered fince, and Malacca then 
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Ibft the only advantage that gave it inaporfinc^.- 
Fortunately for the Hollanders at this period^ 
they were fiibduing Ceylon, which' was to fupply 
them with cinnandon, as thi^ Moluccas did with 
nutmeg and cloves* . ' 

Si^fLBERG, the fifft of theif admirals who dif- ^jj^^ii 
played his flag on the coafl: of this delicious iflandi »« cejfkrfu 
found the Portugucfe employed in fubvcirtlrig the 
government and the religion of the Country 5 ilnr ' 
exciting the fovercignsi among whom it was di^^ 
vided, to deftroy e^ch other \ and in railing them-* 
fdVc^s upon the ruins of the ftates that were thus' 
fiicceffively demolilhed. He offered th6 court of 
Candy the afliftance of his country, which wai 
joyfully accepted. !tou may ajfure your^tnajiersi 
faid the monarch, that if they will huiUafott^ my-^ 
ftlf^ ihy wife J and tbildren, will be tbi feferndft irt 
iringittg the necejfary materials* 

The people of Ceylon looked upfon the Dutch 
in no dther light thin as the enemies of theif op- 
jireflbrs, and joined them. By their united fofceSi 
the Portuguefe were, towards the year 1658, en- 
tirely expelled, after a long, bloody, and obfti- 
hate war* All their rettlemeiits fell into the hands 
df the company, who ftill keep poiTeinon of them^ 
excepting a fmall diftfid on the eaftern coaft, 
without any port, from whence fhe fovereign of 
the country had his fait; thefc fettlements formed 
a regular ftring, extending from two to twelve 
leagues into the inland parts of the iflapd. 

It is at Mataran only, and that not for any 
confiderablc time paft, that pej^er and coffee arc 

U 2 , cultivated. 
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^ ^iL^ ^ cultivated. The territory of Negombo produce* 
the belt: cinoamon*. Columbo^ well kapw'n for 
tbe goodiiefe ef it's areca> is the capital of the co- 
lony* Had It not been for the expeoces which the 
Portuguefe had laid out upon this place, the bad* 
nefs of it's road would probably have determined 
the conquerors to fix theip adminiftration anidibrces 
at tiie promontory of Galla^ where the harbour^ 
^ugb too narrow and difficult of accefs^ is mucb 
^perior. Still greater conveniences,, and more 
purity would be found at Trinquimalc: but this- 
excellent and fpacious harbour is iituated in an. 
ungrateful foil, and at too great a diflance from all 
vendible comnnodities, to be proper for a ftaple^ 
The ufe of the ports of Jjaffraaapatan,; NfaAar,, 
and Calpentine, is to prevent all coaimercial in- 
i;^rcourfe with the people of t'he neighbouring, 
continent. 

By thefe precaution^,, the company have ap- 
propriated all the produftions of the ifland. 
The various articles which conftitute the feveraL 
branches of trade> are, i. Divers precious ftones,, 
rnoft of which arc of an inferior quality. The 
Gooleys on the coaft of Coromandel, are the pcr- 
fons who buy them up, cut thenn,. aiid difperfe 
them in the feveral parts of India? 

a. Pepper, which the company buy for eight 
fols, nine deniers * a pound ; coffee,.for which they 
only pay four fol$, four deniers f j and cardamom,, 
which has no fixed price. The natives of the 
country are fo indolent, that thefe produdions wilt 
never turn to any great advantage, 

— ■ * 
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g. A HU.NDRED baks. of handkerchiefej. pagries ^ ^n^"^ 
and ginghams> of a fia« red colour, which are fa- 
bricated by tl>e Malabars at Jafraaapatan^ where 
ithey have long^ beea fettled^ 

4 A sMALt quantity of ivory, and about fifty 
•^lephants^ which are carried to the coaft of Cord- 
mandeL- Thus this gentle and peaceful animal, 
which is too ufeful to mankind to be fuffered Co 
remain upon an iJdand^ is tranfported to the con- 
tinent, ta aggravate and bear a part in the dan- 
gerfl and horrors of war* 

5. ARECA,»which the company buys at the rate 
eleven livres* the ammonan, a kind of meafurc 
^hlch is^iuppofed to hold twenty thoufand arqcas, 
and fells upon the Ipot at thirty-fix or forty livresf . 
The areca, is a fruit rather common in moft 
parrs of Afia, >and efpecially at Ceylon* It grows 
upon a kind of palm-tree, which, like tlie cocoa- 
tree, has fibrous roots, and a cylindrical ftem, 
marked with circular inequalities ; large penna- 
tified leaves, ftieathed at their bafes, and covered 
with a kind of net- work when they are young; 
clutters of n^ale arid female flowers together, and 
inclofed, before they expand, in fpatha. It is 
diftinguiihed by the trunk being equally ftrait 
throughout it's, length ; the divifions of it's leaves 
4re lirger, and thofe which are placed at the end 
of the, center cofta are generally Ihorter than the 
reft, and denticulated at the point. 

The greateft difference lies in the fruit, which 
is oviform. It's bark is fmooth and rather thick; 
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B o o K t])e kernd within it is of a whitUh coloaiv of a 
fubilance analagous to that of the nutmegj and of 
thefatpe fize^ but harder^ and ftreaked internaUf. 
This fruit is much ufed in Afia. When eaten l^ 
icfelfj as it fometioies is by the Indiansj^ it im- 
poverifhes the bloody aqd dries yp the fibres. Ic 
IS not attended with thefe iaconvei^ienqes when 
, mi?ced with beteh 

The betel is a plant th^t creeps or clin^bsj like 
the ivy, along fide of trees or props^ to which it 
fixes icfelf by fmall roots., Froni ejich joint of it'^s 
. farmentofe ilem 4 leaf goes off* flipped almoft like 
a heart, rather loqg and narrowed at it's extremi- 
ty, like that of the corivolvu)uS| or binwee4> 
ufually marked with fevcp nerves, more or Icfs 
apparent, The flowers arrange€| in a clofe clutter^ 
pu(h ovit at the infcrtion of the leaves, and re- 
fcmble the flowers of the pear-tree^ which has a 
great affinity to this plant. The betel grows i(i 
every ps^rt of India, but does not come to per- 
fcftjon ej^cept in damp and clayey places. There 
are private cultivations of it, which turn out to 
a good account, beciufe of" it's being in ^bnflanf 
ufe. ' 

At all times of the d^y, and even in the nigh(, 
the Indians chew the le^iives of thfc betcK the bit-r 
tcrncfs of which is corredted by the areca that is 
wrapped up in theqfi. There is coqftantly miixed 
with it the chinam, a Hind of bqrnt Jirt^e made of 
(hells. The rich frequently add perfumes> either 
to gratify their vanity or their fenfqality, * 

It would be thought a breach of politencfs 
:\mong the Indians tQ t^ke leave for any length of 

-' ■ time^ 
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time, without prefenting each other with a purfe 
of betel. It is a- pledge of fricndfbip that relieves 
the pain of abfence. tt is cuftomary to have the 
mouth always perfumed with betel, unlefs one is 
going to addrefe one's fuperiors. The women 
of gallantry are the modlavifb in the uie of betel^ 
«s being a powerful incentive to love. Betel is 
taken after meals ; it is chewed during a viliti it 
is offered when you meet, and when you feparate; 
in fhorx^ nothing is to be done without bete). If 
it be injurious to the teeth^ it alTifts and ftrengthen; 
the ftomach. This is at leaft the prejudice gene? 
rally prevailing throughout India^ 

6. Tnit pearl fifliery, which is alfo one of the 
fouFces of the revienue of Ceylon. It is no imT 
probable conjefture, that this ifland, which is only 
fifteen leagues from the continent, was at foipf 
diftant period feparated front it by fome grp^ 
convulfion of nature. The traft of fca, whic^ gf 
prefcnt divides k frotn the hnd^ is fb full of 0ul% 
lowS) that no ihips pai^ f^il upon it| and there 
are only a few places w])ere fmall boats may pals 
in four or five ktt water. The Dutch^ who 
affume the fovereignty here^ have always two 
armed (loops to enforce the payment of the taxes 
they have impofed. In this ftraij: the pearl fiihery 
is carried on, which was formerly of lO much im^ 
porcance; but this fource of wealth h^^ been (b 
much exhaufted, that it is but feldom it can N 
reforted to., The bank, indeed, is viftted ^very 
year, to fee how it is replenifhed with oyfters ; 
but, in general, it is five or fix yesjr? before a fuf- 
ticiig^nt quantity is to be found. The fiihery i$ 

^ ' U. 4 then 
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• ®J* ^ then farmed out j and, every thing c^nriputed, it 
Vi*v*-J may produce to the revenues of the company' 
aoo,ooo Hvres*, Upon thp fame coafts is found 
a fhell*fi(h called chanque^ of which the I^idian) 
at Bengal make bracelets, The fifhcry is frec^ 
but the trade is exclufive. 

But the great objeft of the company is ciona-^ 
mon, which is the produce of ^ fpecics of laurel. 
The root of this tree is fibrous, covered with ^ 
very odoriferous bark, from which a real cam- 
phirc is cxtrafted by diftillation. It's trunk, of 
a moderate height, is divided into feyeral branches i 
it*s leaves^f alrnoft always oppofitc and green, are 
oval, Iharp p6inted, and marked with three princi- 
pal nerves j they are of a dark green, and have the 
fmell of the clove. It is at their axilla, or at th^ex-? 
tremityof the branches, that we find clufters of very 
fmall white flowers, each compofed of fix petals^ 
pine (lamina;, and one piftil, which;, as jtripens,^ 
jxrcomes a fmall berry of the form and confiftence 
of an olive, and filled with a bony kernel. Ac- 
cording to fome obfervers, the piftil and the 
ftamina are feparate and fupported iipon two dif- 
ferent plants,^ one male, the leaves of which are 
fliarperi the other female, which has them rounder. 
The berry, when boiled in water, yielda an oil 
I which fwiitis at the top, and takes fire. If it be 

fuffered to congeal, it acquires a degree of white- 
; nefs and confiftence, and candles are made of it 

[ which have an agreeable fmell, and arp kept only 

5 for the ufe of the kingof Ceyloq. 
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The wood has no rmell: the birk, which con- • ^^ * 
(ifts of three layers, and covers the trunk and the ^ " v ' "^ 
branches, is the only valuable part of the tree 
In the the months of February and September^ 
that is to fay*, when the fap is mod abundant, th^ 
two external layei^s are removed with great care, 
(o as not to injure that which is clofc to the wood; 
in order that the wood may with eafe acquired 
a frefli bark, which is taken off as the former ^ 
^t the end of eighteen months. Thefe barks, 
when ftripped of their epidermis, which is grey 
and rugged, are ctit into dices, "and expofed to 
the fun'i andtrurl up in drying. 

The old trees ful-nifti only a coarfe and almoft 
infipid kind of cinnamon j but to make them 
young again, it is fufficient to cut off the trunk. 
The flock then produces a number of frefh ftems 
"Vrhich anfwer every expeftation. 

The cinnamon is not reckoned excellent, un- 
Icfs it be fine, fmoothjj brittle, thin, of a yellow 
colour inclining to red, fragrant, aromatic, and 
of a poignant, .yet agreeable tafte. The con- 
noiflTeurs give the preference to that, the pieces of 
which are long but flender. It adds to the de- 
licacies of the table, and is of fovereign ufe in 
medicine. - 

At Ceylon, the art of ftripping the cinnamon 
trees is an employnient of itfelf and of the meaneft 
kind. For this feafon^ it is left to the Cooleys* 
alone, who form the loweft of the cafts. Any. 
Other individual who fliould follow this bufinefs, 
•would be ignominioufly expelled frqm his tribe. 

6 Thb 
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* ^u? * Tut whole ifland is not covered with cinna- 
mon treest as it is generally fuppofed $ nor is it 
poflible to ftrip all tbofe that grow (Here. The 
inountains^ inhabited by the Bedas, are full of 
them s but thefe lingular people^ do not admit 
either the Europeans, or the CinglalTes into 
itheir country r and there is no pollibility of 
])enetrating into it without being perpetually cd* 
gaged in war. The Dutch buy the greateft part 
pf the cinnaaioQ they want from their fubjeds at 
Negombo^ ColumbOj and the promontory of Gal- 
Ja, the only diilri^ls. under their doniinion that 
fupply any* The reft they obtain from the court 
of Candiy^at a higher price. 0|ie with another, 
however> it does not coft them rporp than thir*' 
teen fols, two deniers * a pound. 

IThb territorial revenue, the cuftoms, and other 
branches of trade at Ceylon, do not yield annuallf 
mqre than two millions, two hundred thoufand 
livrcs t i but the cxpences of the government, 
and defence of it amount to two millions, four 
hundred and twenty thoufand livrcs J: this defi- 
ciency is fupplied from the profits on the cinna- 
rnon, which are applied to defray the expenccs of 
the wars, that are but too frequent in thefe parts, 

Upon the firft commencement of hoftilitiesi 
moil of the inhabitants who dwell upon the coaft, 
and detcft the European yoke, retire into the in* 
land parts of the countryt TIjey do not even al* 
ways wait for this iignal, but fometimes take the 
refolotion to withdraw cHemff Ives as foon as they 

• • About 7d. . f 91,6661. 13s. 4(I« 
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perceive the leaft mifunderftanding between thfitr ^ ^^^ ^ 
old and new mafters. The ufurpers^ then de- 
privcd of the hands that ufed to fupply them with 
riches^ are obliged to penetrate^ by force of armst 
Into a couptry interfe£led in all parts by rivers^ 
woodsj ravins and mountains. 

The Dutch^ who forefaw thefe calamitieSi en^ 
deavouredj from the time of their firft fettlement 
in the country, to feduce the kiogof Candi, by 
all the means that are generally moft prevailing 
among the defpotic princes of A^a. Every year 
they fent an ambafTador laden with rich prefents^ 
They offered their ihips to convey his priefts to 
Siam, to be inftrufted in the religion of that 
country, which is the fame with his own. Al- 
though they had fubdued the forts and landt 
which were occupied by the Poriuguefe, they 
contented themrelves.with receiving from tbi* 
prince the appellation of guardians of his coafis. 

^hey alio made him feveral other copccflions. 

Xh^se (ingular inftances of managementhave nof^ 
however, been always fufiicient co maintsun tran^* 
quillityi -which has fevcral thnes been interrupted. 
Xhc war, which ended on the 14th of February 
1766, had bien the longeft and the moft aftive 6f 
any that had been bccaiioned by miftruft, and the 
(Clafliing of interefts. As the company prefcribed 
terms to a monarch who was driven from his capi- 
tal, and obliged to wander in the woods, they 
n^adfe a very advantageous treaty. Their fo- 
Verelgnty was acknowleged over aU^ the countries 
they were in poiTeffion of before the troubles broke 
outs and that part of the'coafts which remained 

in 
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^ %^ ^ ^^ ^^^ bccupation of the natives was ceded to 
ihcctL They are to be alJowcd to peal the cin- 
naction in atl the pkins^ and the court is to fell 
4hem the bed fort that is produeed in the moun- 
tainoua parts nt the rate of two livres, (even fblst 
two dcniers * per popnd^ Theif agents arc au- 
thorifod to extend their trade to aU parts where 
they think it can be carried oa with advantage. 
The gavernment engages to have no connedtion 
with any other foreign power; and even to deli- 
ver vp any Europeans who may happen to have 
.tnfinuated themfidfes into the ifland. In return 
for fo> flnany conceffions> the king is to receive 
annuaiily the value of the produce of the ceded 
eoaft&r and from thence his fubjeds are to be 
/urniihed ^natis with ialt fufficient for their con« 
fumption. It fhould feem that the Company may 
derive .great advantages from fb favourable an 
agreement* 

The property of die fands in Ceylon belongs 
totbefovcrrign more particularly than in any 
mother part of India* This pernicioias fyfbetn has 
in that ill and been at£^ded with the fatal confe* 
tjucnces .that arc infitparablc fKom it. The people 
are in a ftate of total inaAivity. They live in 
huts,; have no furniture, and fubfifl: upon fruits i 
arvd thofe who are the mofl: affluent, have no 
other covering than a piece of coarfe linen wrap- 
ped about their waift. It were to be wifhed that 
the Dutch would purfue a fcheme, which all the 
liatiops who have eftabliihed colonies in Afia are 

* Near 29* 
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to blame never to have attempted, apdtbatis^to B/6<>«« 
diflribute the landi^ among the families^ and make * ., [y^ ,r 
them: their own^ property. They would forget^ 
and perhaps hate their former Ibvereign; they 
would attach themfelves to a government that 
confulted their happinefsj. they would become 
mduflrious^- and occasion a greater confumption.^ 
Under fuch circumftanccs the ifland of Ceylon, 
would enjoy that opulence which was defigned it 
by nature: it would be fecurc from revolutions,/ 
aod be enabled to fupport the fettlements- of the 
aelghbouring continent>> which- it is bound tO' 
protedl. , 

As^ fooft asr the. D«tcfc appeared in liadia,. they Tride of 
w^re defirous of having faidories on the coaftsof o„\hecMfr 
Coromandel and Orixa. Wkh the <onfent of the ^^^dX 
fovereigns of the country, they eftabliihed feme 
at different times,cr on the fi&ifig coafl, at Nega-* 
patnam^ at Sadrafpatnam, at Pellicare, and at 
Birailipatnam^ They obtain annually from thefc 
feveral fettlements,. for the Afiatic or Europeaa- 
markets,, four or five thoufand bales of linen,whicfc 
are conveyed to Ncgapatnam, the principal of all 
tjiefe ftations. This ftaplc was entirely open tilfe 
th'c year 1690, when a tolerably regular citadel 
was built there^ but of little extent. The houfes^ 
allowed to be erefted there at intervals, having 
in procefsof time rendered the fortifications ufe- 
lefs, it was refolved, in 174a, to furround the towiy 
with walls, It*s territory, which at firft was rnuch^ 
confined, was fucceflively enlarged with' ten oiv 
twelve villages, which were filled with manu* 

faftures. 
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The Dy tch^ in exchange for the mcrchandifei 
they receive, give iron, lead, copper, tin, fugar^ 
arrack^ wood for the building of houfes, peppfef, 
fpices, and tutehague, a kind of mineral par* 
taking of the nature of iron and tin. Upon 
thefe united articles, they gain one million, one 
hundred thotifand livres * i to which may be 
&lded, eighty-eight thoufand livreS fi the pro- 
duce of the cuftoms; The prcfent expcnccs 
amount to eight hundred and eight thoufand 
livres J ; and we may venture to aflcrt, without 
ftar of being accufed of exaggeration, that the 
freighting of the (hips abforbs the reft of the 
profits* The net produce therefore of trade to 
the Company^ is jniothing more than what they 
6^^ ^y ^^^ f^^ ^^ ^^^^^ linens* 
Steb^n*** Their fituation Is ftill lefs advantageous at 
J^V?!?*^ Malabar. The PortOguefe^ driven from all parts, 
ftill maintained theirground in this portion of India, 
ifith fome degree of Confideration, when^ in the 
year 1663, they were attacked by the Dutch/ 
who took from them Culan, Canahor, Grand^ 
ganor, and Cochin. The vidorious general had 
but juft inverted this laft place, the moft import- 
ant of them, when he received intelligence of « 
peace being concluded between his country and 
Portugal. This news was kept fccret. The 
operations were carried on with vigour i and the 
befieged haraffed by continual affaults, furrcn- 
^ercd the eighth day. The next day a frigate 
arrived from Goa with the s^rticles of peace. The 

* 45,833 Ir 6s. S^d. f 3^66.1. I3.S, 44. 
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c«>iic|iieror9 gave themfclves nb further trouble to 
juftify their treachery, than by alleging that thofe 
who complained in fo haughty a (lile, had obferved 
the feme c6ndu6t at Bpa^il a few years before. 

After this Conqueft^ the Dutch thought 
thea)felves certain of carrying on a con(i(}erable 
trade in Malabar, The event has not anfwered 
the cxpedations conceived, for the Company have 
not fucccededj according to their hopes, of ex-- 
eluding other European nations from this coail. 
They procure no merchandife there, but what 
they arc furniftied with from their other fettle- 
ments; and being rivalled in their trade they" 
are obliged to give a higher price here than in 
the markets, where they enjoy an exclufivc pri-^ 
vilege. 

Their articles of fale confift of a fmaU quan- 
tity of alum, benzoin, camphire^. tutenague, fu- 
gar, iron, calin, lead, copper, and quickfilver. 
The veffel that has carried this trifling cargo, 
returns to Bitavia laden with caire, or cocoa-tree 
bark, for the ufc of the port, By thefe articles 
the Company gain, at moft, 396,000 livres *, 
which, with 1 54,000 livres fj the produce of the 
cuftoms, make the fum total of 550,000 livres :t. 
In time of profound peace, the maintenance of 
thefe fettlements cofts 510,400 livres §j fo that 
there are no more than 39,600 livres || remaining 
to defray the expences of their (hipping, for which 
that fum is certainly not fufficient^ 

* 16,500!. . t 6,4161. 138. 4d, t 22,9161, i^n.j^p 
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• ^i^ ^ ^T ifi true, the Company gets two millions 
%mm.^l^,mm J wcjght of pcppcF ffom Malabar, which H carried 
in (loops to Ceylon, where it is put aboard the 
fliips fitted out for Europe* It is lifeewife true, 
that^ by virtue of thefe capitulations, they pay 
' only thirty-eight livres, eight fols * for pepper, 
for which the rival Companies paf, from forty- 
three f , to forty-eight livres J, and private mer- 
chants ftill a great deal more : but whatever ad- 
vantage they may derive from this article, is more 
than abforbed by the bloody wars it occalions. 

Thess obfcrvations had undoubtedly cfcaped 
the notice of Golonefs, the direcix)r^general of 
Bataviti when he ventured to affirm, that the 
iettkmeDt of Malabar^ which he had long fupe^ 
intended, was one of the moft important fettle- 
ments belonging to the Company. " I am fo 
•^ far from being of your opinion, faid general 
*' MoiP^l> that I could wifh the fea had fwallowed 
*' it up a century ago." 
Settlement Be this as it may, the Dutch, in the height of 
at the Cape their fucc-efs, felt the want of a place where their 
Hom!*^ veffels might put* in for refrefhments, either in 
going to, or returning from India. They were 
undetermined in their choice, when Van-Riebcck 
the furgeon, in 1650^ propofed the Cape of 
Good Hope, which the Portuguefe had impru- 
dently neglefted. This judicious man, during a 
ftay of feme weeks, was convinced that a colony 
might be placed to advantage on this fouthern 
extremity of Africa, which might ferve as a ftaple 

« 
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for the commerce of Europe and Afia. The care ^ ^^^^ ^ 
of forming this fcttlement was committed to himj 
and his mcafures Were concerted upon a good 
plan* He made a regulation that every man who 
chole to fix there, fhould have a proper quantity 
of land allotted him* . Corn, cattle, and utenGls 
-were to be provided for thofe who wanted them. 
Young women taken from alms-houfes were given 
them as companions, to alleviate and to Ihare 
their fatiguies. All perfons, who after three years 
found the climate did not agree with them, had 
liberty to return to Europe, and to difpofe of 
their pofleflions in what manner they chofe. 
Having fettled thefe arrangements, he fet fail. 

The large traft of Country which it was pro- 
pofed to cultivate, was inhabited by the Hotten- 
tots, who arc a people divided into feveral clans, 
each of which forms a fmall independent repub- 
lic 1 their villages confift of huts covered with 
Ikins, which cannot be entered without creeping 
upon their hands and knees, and are difpofed in a 
circle. Thefe huts are hardly of any other ufe 
than to hold a few provifions and houfehold furni- 
ture. The Hottentots never enter them but in 
the rainy feafon. They are always found lying 
at their doors i there it is, that, equally regard- 
lefs of the future, and the paft, they fleep, fmoke, 
and intoxicate themfclvfes. 

The management of cattle is the Ible employ- 
ment of thefe favages. As there is but one herd 
in each town, which is common to all the inha- 
bitants, each of them is appointed to guard it in 
his turn. This poft requires conftant vigilance. 

Vol. L • • X the 
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^ %^ ^ ^^^ country being full of wild voracious bcafts* 
The (hepherd fends out fcouts every day. If a 
leopard or tyger be feen in the neighbourhood, 
the whole town takes up arms, and flies to the 
enemy, who feldom efcapes from a multitude of 
poifoned arrows, or Iharp flakes hardened in the 
fire. 

As the Hottentots neither have, nor api>ear to 
have riches, and that their flieep, which is all 
their property, are in common j there muft 
neccflarily be but little caufe for difputes among 
thern. Accordingly^ they are united to each other 
by the ties of unalterable friendftiip : nor would 
they ever engage in war with their neighbours, 
if it were not for the quarrels between the fticp- 
herds on account of cattle that may have ftrayed 
or been carried off. 

ILiKE all people who lead a paftoral life, they 
are full of benevolence, and partake, in fome 
degree, of the unclcanlinefs and ftupidity of the 
animals they keep. They have inftituted a badge 
of diftir^ftion, with which they honour thofe who 
have fubdued any of the monfters that jire de- 
fjruftive to their fheepfolds* The apotheofis of 
Hercules had no other origin* 

It would be a difficult matter to defcribe the 

language of thefe favages with the charadters we 

make ufe of. It is a kind of warbling, compofed 

of whiftlings, -and other extraordinary founds, 

. ^hich have fcarcely any affinity to our's. 

The fabulous accounts, which fay that the wo- 
men of this nation have a flefhy apron, falling 
down from the middle of the belly, over the parts 
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of generation, are at length difcreditcd. Jc lias * ^^^^ ^ 
been certified, that thcfe wooicn are formed 
nearly in the faoie manner as we fee many others 
in hot climates, where the external organs, both 
upwards and all round, acquire a larger fize> 
and a more extended fhape than in temperate 
climates. But it is very certain, and has often 
been obferved, that the Hottentot men have but, 
one tefticle* 

The fame views of utility, and the prefencc 
of the fame dangers, infpires mankind with the 
fame ideas, both in the depth of foreftsi and in 
the midft of fociety. It is not clear even whe- 
ther this obfervation ought not to be extended 
to animals. Birds have a warble that is peculiar 
to them; and which is of another kind, when 
they are to watch over their own prefervation, 
or that of their young. It is a matter we arc 
ignorant of, whether thefe fignals, as temporary 
as the wants that occafion them, are, or are not, 
the confequence of reflexion. But it is certain 
that they are in them, as well as in us, the effeiSts 
of concern, fear, and anger 5 and that habit 
makes them appear fuch to each other. Thus it 
is that in political revolutions, the confpirators 
have a fignal by which they know each other; 
notwithftanding the tumult that prevails, and in 
the midft of the confufion. It is a crofs, a fea- 
ther, a fcarf, or a ribband ; it is an exclamation, 
a word, of the found of an inftrument, whiclji 
awakens thofe to whom' it is addreflcd; while it 
leaves thofe, who have not the key of it, involved 
in fleep and fccurity. 

X a Such 
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Such was^ according to all prdbatbilhyi the 
firfl: origin of mod of the lingular culloms we 
find among favages, and even among civilized 
nations. They were dtftinguifhing chara£lers of 
the clan to which they belonged^ and marks by 
irhlch they knew each other. The eircumcifioa 
of the Jews and Mohammedans^ was perhaps 
adopted with the fame view a& flat noies^ flattened 
and oblong heads^ hanging and bored ears» or » 
the figures traced upon thefkin, the marks made 
with burning inftrumentSi the long and (hort heads 
of hair, and the mutilation of certain members 
among other nations. By the amputation of the 
prepuce, one Jew or Mohammedan difcovers 
himielf to another ; and by that of the tefticle^ 
one Hottentot certifies to another that he is of 
the fame nation^ And why (hould not theie 
diftiodions have been deftined to tranfmit the 
fentiment either of hatred, or friendfhip,^ or the 
conformity of religious worlhips to perpetuate 
the memory of a benefit or of an injury^ or to 
recommend to one clafs of men the purfuit of 
vengeance, or the returns of gratitude towardjs 
another clafs i 

Thk more the ftate of man ihall be reduced 
to that of a wandering people, the more will thcfe 
tokens be ufeful. Let us fuppofc two indivi- 
duals, who ftiali have had no kind of intercourfe 
with each other in their own country, meeting to- 
gether in a diftant climate. They immediately 
recognize one another, addrefs each other with 
mutual confidence, embrace, communicate their 
reciprocal fufferings, pleafures, or wants, and 

lend 
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l^d each other affiilance. Legi(lators> aqxious 
of keeping the nations they had ciyili^ed, fcpar 
rate from the barbarous people that furrounded 
theaij and apprehending that in procefs of time 
they might fti}l be confounded with the general 
mafs^ have placed thefe figns under the fanAion 
of the Gods. The favages have made them as 
permanent as poflible, as much by the degree 
of cpniijjeration they attach to them, a$ by thjs 
violcpce fhey have ponflantly done to nature^ 
Thus it is that the uncivilized wprld, having no 
6xed fyilem of education, afTqciatipn;^ and (por^?T 
lity, have fupplied the yrantof fheni by univerfa| 
babits. The difpofition of the climate deterr 
qnined the choicp of thefe. The children of nature 
were fubjefte^^ without fufpefting it^ to a Angu- 
lar kind pf authority, which goyerned Yirjthou^ 
opprefllng them ;. and thu^ it i^ that th? |iQ(ten-* 
tots ^(Tumed the manners of her^fnrien. 

But it may bf aflced, whethpr thefe Hottentot^ 
are happy ? 4nd in retpri^, I (hall aik, where is^ 
the man fp j^rgudicpd it^ favour of the advantages 
of our fpcial inftitution^, and fp g^^^t ^ ilranger 
to our fufFerings, a$ not fometim^s to return iq 
idea intq ;hp midfl: of the fore(lsj| or at l^aft to 
envy th^ happinef;, innocence^ and tr^inquillity 
of a patriarchal life ? Tjiis is exaftly the life of 
the Hottentot. Are you fpad of liberty ? He is 
free. Are yoi^ defifous pf health ? >He knows no 
pther illnefs but old age. Are you delighted witl^ 
virtues? He has inclinations which he fatisBe^ 
without remorfe, but is a ftranger to vice. I 
J^npw very well, that you will feparate yourfelves 

^3 vHii 
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' ^^^ ^ with difguft from a man, wrapped up, as it were, 
in the entrails of animals. Do ye think, theni 
that the corruption in which yc arc plunged,.your 
hatred, your perfidy, and your duplicity, are not 
more difgufting to my reafon, than the unckan- 
linefs of the Hottentots is difgufting to your 
fenfes ? 

You fmile with contempt upon the fupcrfti- 
tions of the Hottentots. But do not your priefts 
poifon your minds in your infancy, with preju- 
dices which torment you during life; which fow 
divifions in your families, and arm your countries 
againft each other? Your anceftors^ have they 
riot dcftroyed each other, fcveral times, ra de- 
fence of incomprchenfible quettions ? Thefe times 
of phrenZy will return, and ye will maffacre each 
other again. 

You are proud of your knowlege j but of what 
ufe is it to you i or of what fervice would it be to 
the Hottentots ? Is it then of fo much importance 
to know how to fpeak of virtue without praftifing 
it ? What obligation would the favage have to 
you, when you have made him acquainted with 
Vts, without which he is contented; with branches 
6t induflry, which can only ferve to multiply his 
wants and his labours ; or with laws, from which 
he cannot expeft greater fecurity than you your- 
felves enjoy ? , 

, If, however, when you had landed upon thcfe 
fhores, your defign had been to lead the Hotten- 
tot into a more civilized kind of life, or toinftill 
manners into him, which you thought preferable 

ih your own, there Would be fome excufc for you. 

But 
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But you have made a defcent upon his country, 
merely to dieprive him of it. You have come 
near to his hut, with the only view' of driving 
him out of it; or if it were in your power, of 
putting him in the place of the animal who' 
ploughs the ground under the lafh of the farmer's 
whip : your only intention has been to reduce him 
ftill nearer to the condition of a brute, anrf to 
fatisfy your avarice. 

Fly, unhappy Hottentots, fly ! and hide your- 
felves in the depths of your forefts ! The wild 
beafts that inhabit them are lefs formidable than 
the mopftprs under whofe empire you are going 
to. fall, The tyger may perhaps tear you in 
.pieces, but he will take nothing but your life 
^vvay. The others will rob you of your innocence, 
and of your liberty. Or, if you feel yourfelves 
animated with a fufficient fhare of courage, take 
up your axes, bend your bows, and {end a ihower 
of poifoned darts ^gainft thefe ftrangers. May 
there not be one of them remaining to convipy to 
his countryrnen the news of their difafter j 

But alas! You harbour no miftrud, and do 
npp know them; for mildnefs appears in thtir 
countenances. Their behaviour bcfpcaks an affii* 
bility which wi}l impofe upon you. How indeed 
(hould you not be deceived by it, fince it is a 
fnare to themfelves ? Truth feems to dwell upon 
thejr lips. When they addrefs you, they will bend 
the body, and keep one hand upon their bj^eafts, 
vvhil^ they extend the other towards heavep, or 
offer it tP you in token of amity. Their auitudq 
will be that of benevolence 1 their look, that of 

X 4 humanity: 
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^ ^11^ ^ humanity : but cruelty and treachery rcign in the 
bottom of their hearts. They will overturn your 
huts 5 they will feize upon your cattle j they will 
corrupt your wives -, they will feducc your daugh- 
ters. You muft either agree with their extrava- 
gant opinionsj or they will maflacre you without 
mercy j for they believe, that the man who does 
not think as they do, is unworthy to live. 
Make hade, therefore, and lay yourfelvcs in am- 
bulh for them j and when they (hall bend before 
you in a fuppliant and perfidious rnanner, pierce 
them to the heart. You are not to addreft them 
with reprefentations of iufticCj which they will 
not liften to, but you muft fpe^k to thenft with 
your arrows I for Riebeck approaches, aqd now 
is the time.^ This man will not, perhaps, do you 
all the mifchief which I announce; but this 
feigned moderation will not be imitated by his 
fuccelTors, And you, barbarous Europeans, be 
not incenfed at this harangue. It will neither be 
hear'd by the Hottentot, nor by the inhabitant of 
thofe regions which ftUl remain for you to lay 
wafte. If you fhould be offended at my words j 
it is becaufe you are not more humane than your 
prcdcceffors ; it is becaufe you perceive in the 
hatred I have vowed againft them, that which I 
entertain againft you. 

IviEBECK^ in conformity to the notions unhap« 
pily prevailing among the Europeans, began to 
take poffeffion of the moft commodious part of the 
territory j and thought afterwards of fixing him- 
Jclf there. This behaviour difpleafed the natives. 
On zvhal prefenccj faid their envoy to thefe ftrangers, 

have 
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bave ^m fowJn our lands? Why do you eniplcy them ' %^ ^ 
to feed your cattle ? How would you behave if you faw 
y<iur own fields invaded in this manner F Tou fortify 
yourfelves with no other view than to reduce the Uot^ , 
tentots to Jlavery. Thele remonftranccs were fol- 
lowed by fome hoftilities. The Dutch, who were 
not yet fufficiently powerful, quieted the natives '^: 
with many promiifes, and a few prcfents. All was 
papified; and they, afterwards enjoyed their ufur- 
pation with tranquillity. 

It has been proved that the company expended, 
in the cpurfe of twenty years, forty-fix thouiand , 
rpillions of livres ? in raifing the colony to it;'s 
prefent ftate, 

It is the fineft fcttlement in the world, if wc 
give credit to the teftimony of moft feamen, who> 
after the fatigues of a long voyage, are eafily fe- 
duced by the convenience they find in this cele- 
brated harbour, where they put in for refrelhment. 
Let us exannine whether refleftion will ?onfirnni 
thefc cnconiiums diftated by enthufiafm. 

The Cape of Good Hope, the latitudes of which 
are fo llormy, terminates the moft fouthern point 
of Africa. At the diftance of fixteen leagues from 
this famous mountain, there is a peninfula form- 
ed on the north-fide by Table- Bay, and on the 
fouth by Falfe-Bay^ It is at the firft of thefc hays, 
which are only feparatcd from each other by an 
interval of nine thouf^nd toifes, that all the fhips 
put in during the greateft part of the year : but 
from the aoth of May to the aoth of September, 

• 1,9163666 1. 13s. 4d, 
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* ^ji*^ ^' the road is fo dangerous, and fo many misfortunes 
. have happened in it, that the Dutch veflels arc 
forbidden to anchor there. They ajl go to the 
other bay, which is entirely free from danger 
during this feafpa of the year. 

The Iky of the Cape would be very agreeable, 
if the winds there were not almoft always continual, 
and commonly violent. The kind of inconvenience 
arifing from this circumftance is removed by the de- 
licious temperature which tbefe winds bring on^ in 
a climate, which, confidering it*s latitude, ihould 
be intolerably hot. The air of this country is fo 
purr, that it is confiderc'd as an almoft fovereign 
remedy againft moft of the difcafcs brought from 
Europe, and not unferviceablc againft thole con- 
trafted in India. The inhabitants are fubje^t to few 
infirmities. It W4s even along while before the 
fmall'pox made it*s way into this countiy. This 
epidemic difeafe, which is f^id to have been 
brought by a Danifh veflel, made great ravages 
at firft, which are ftill renewed at intervals^ 

The foil in this fettlenn^nt is not fo good a$ it 
has been reported to be. The Dutch, on their 
arrival, found nothing but immcnfe heathsji fome 
fhrubs, and a kind of onion, which, ^hen roafted^ 
taftes like a chefnut, and has beea called the 
bread of the Hottentots. Wherever the periodi- 
cal fall of thefe plants had not depofited a thick 
fediment, the earth, was no more than a barren 
fand. All attempts to make it fruitful have not 
been attended with fucccfs, even in the vicinity 
of the capital, where every encouragement has 
been given to them. If we except a few vallies, 

into 
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into which the waters have draw'n down the little ' *',/* ^ 

quantity of earth that covered the mountains, the 
inland parts of the country are not more fertile, 
and there is ftill lefs water to be found there 
than on the coafts> where a rivulet or a Ipring 
are rarely to be met with. From hence it hap- 
pens, that although the colony be not numerous, 
yec the inhabitants are fcattered over an extent of 
one hundred and fifty leagues along the fea cpafl:, 
and of near fifty leagues up the country. 

The town of the Cape, the only oAe which is in 
the colony, confifts of about a thoufand houfes, 
a}l built of brick, and thatched, on account of the 
violence of the winds. The ftrects are wide, in-* 
terfe6ting each other at right angles, and in the 
principal ftreet there is a canal, with a row of 
trees planted on each fide of it» In a more fe- 
queftered part of the town there is another canal,, 
but it has fo great a degree of obliquity, that the 
fluices almoft touch each other. 

At the extremity of the city, is the fo much 
celebrated garden of the Company, which is from 
eight to nine hundred toifes in length, and is wa* 
tcred by a ftream. To proteft the plants in it 
againft the winds, each plot has been furrounded 
with oaks cut in the form of palifades, except in 
the center avenue, where they are allowed to 
grow to their full height. Thefe trees, though 
only of a moderate fize, form a delightful view in a 
country where little wood, even underwood, is to 
be feen, and where the people are. obliged to 
bring all their timber from Batavia. The greateft 
part of the garden is filled with vegetables. In 

the 
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' ^ji^ ^ ^^^ faiall fpot dedicated to botanic purpofesy 
there are but few plants. The menagerie^ ad- 
Joining t6 the garden^ is equally defedive : it for- 
merly contained a great nuniber of birds and 
quadrupeds unknow'nr in our climates. 

Thb country places bordering on the capital 
are chiefly covered with vinps^ the produce of 
which is almofl: certain in a clinnate where neither 
hail nor froft are to be apprehended. It fhould 
feern^ that under a ferene iky, and in a fandy foil, 
with the facility of choofing the bed afpe&s^ a 
moft exquifite kind of wine ought to be obtained. 
But whether it be owen to the fault of the climatej 
or the negleft of the pultivators, the wine here is 
of a very inferior quality, if we except a dry, 
iharp, and agreeable kind of wine that comes 
originally from Madeira, and is confumed by the 
richeft of the inhabitants. That fort which i$ 
know^n in Europe by the name of ConAantia, 
ai^d of which there is fome white, and fome red, 
is only collected from a territory of fifteen sicres, 
and furniflied by vines fornfier^y btQught f^m, 
Ferfia. To increafe the quantity, it is^ n>ixe4 
with a tolerable good kiqd pf Myfcadine wine that 
is produced fron^ neighbquring vineyards. Part 
of it is givpn up to tl^e Company^ at a price fixed 
by themfelves ; the reft is fpld to^ any perfon^ whq 
offers to purchafe, at t\yclve hur^dred liyr9s*^ the 
hogfhead. 

Corn is cultivated at z, greater diftance from 
the Cape. It is always plentiful and at a mod^-? 

• sol- 
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tate price^ on account of the facility of prepariAg 
the foil> the quantity of manure^ and the cuiloxxi; 
of leaving the land quiet. 

At forty, or fifty leagues from the harbour^ no 
more cultiratitin is t6 be feed. At a greater 
diftance than this, it would riot be pofflble to<:on- 
Vey the provifions with advantage. Here the 
countty is covered only witH nunrtfcrous flocks^ 
which are brought up to the capital of the colony 
cwo or three times a year< They are exchanged 
for foftie itierchanditci either of primary deceflity 
or merely articles of luituryi brought from Europe 
and the Indies^ The peaceful inhabitants of thef(t 
fequeftered region^ are but little acquainted with 
the ufe of breads and gefterallly fetd upon frefti or 
fait meats, together with feme vegetables, which 
arc as well flavoured at this extremity of Africa 
as in our countries. Our fruits, which for the 
moft part haVe not degenerated, arc another re- 
fource to them. They derive lefs advantage from 
the vegetables of Afia, which do not fucceed 
there •, and fome of which, even fuch as fugar and 
coffee, it has never been pofflble to riaturalis^e. 

When the Company formed their fettlemenc 
at the Cape, they alfigned gratuitoufly to each of 
the firft colonifls a portion of land of one league 
iquare. Thefe grants, and others which were 
afterwards made, have fince been loaded with a 
tax at every change of proprietor. 

This innovation is not the only thing the co- 

ionifls have to reproach the mother-country with; , 

they alfo complain of the low price it fixes upan 

provifions which it requires for it*s own ufe; and 
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B o^o K of the reftraints with which it impedes the fale of 
thofe produdions which it doei not keep* They 
complain of the fees granted to (everal officers 
upon every commodity fold in the country or ex- 
ported. They complain of their being prohibited 
from fitting out the lead veiTel for the purpofe of 
keeping up a communication among themfelveS) 
or of going to fetch from the neighbouring coafts 
thofe woods with which nature has not fupplied 
them. They complain of their being reduced, 
by a. number of formalities, as multiplied as they 
are ufelefs, to the neceflity of borrowing the 
money they want for the increafe of their planta- 
tions, at a moft exorbitant intereft. They com- 
plain, that being mod of them liUtherans^ they 
are not allowed to procure the comforts of reli- 
gion for themfelves, at their own expence. In a 
word, they make a variety of other complaints; 
which are all upon matters of confequence, and 
the greatell: part of which appear to be well 
founded. 

These grievances ought the more fpeedily to 
be redreffcd, the more refpeftable the colonics 
are. Their manners are fimple, even in the capi- 
tal. No kind of public diverfion is know*n there; 
no gaming is praAifed; vifits are but (eldom 
made; and the people talk but little. The wo- 
men delight only in contributing to the happinefs 
of their hufbands, their children, their fervantSj 
and even their flaves. 

While they devote their time to thefe tender 
cares, the hufbands are entirely taken up with 
their bufinefs abroad^ In the evening, when the 
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high winds- have fubfidcd, the whole family toge- 
ther go to take the exercife of a walk, ^nd to 
breathe the frcih air. The life of one day, is 
that of the whole week; and yet this uniformity 
is not found to fubftraft from their happinefs. ' * 

There is one trait worthy of obfervation , in 
the manners of this colony, and this is, that the 
moft charming inftancc of the candour of the 
primitive ages is revived here. When a young 
woman forms an attachment, fhe fopn makes a 
fair avowal of the delightful imprefllon. * Love, 
fhcYays, is a natural paffion, which is to make the 
pleafurc of her life, and indemnify her for the 
dangers of being a mother. The man who has 
had the happinefs to fecure her afFeftions, is pub- 
licly favoured, if his fentiments correfpond with 
thofe which he has infpired. In thefc facred and 
voluntary ties, which have not been formed by 
motives of ambition, avarice, or vanity, confi- 
dence and tendernefs are united; and thefe two 
fentiments in fimple, calm, and fteady minds, 
produce an -union which is very feldom affected 
by any feries of years or of events. 

The colony, which has no more than fcven 
hundred regular troops for it's defence, Computes 
among it's inhabitants fifteen thoufand Euro- 
peans, Dutch, Germans, and French, the fourth 
part of which is able to bear arms. This number 
would have been increafed, if fome fatal preju- 
dices of religion had not difcouraged a multitude 
of unfortunate perfons, who were difpofed to go 
in fcarch of eafe and plenty in thefe happy cli- 
mates* It is not to be conceived, that a republic 

which 
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' ^11^ ^ which has admitted with fb much fucceis all kindi 
of religious worihip into it^s provinces^ ihotild 
have fuffered a company, formed within it's own 
doniinions, to cdnvey this odious fpirit of intole- 
ration acrofs the feas. If the government ever has 
the refoiutton to fuppfefs ah abufe fo coi^trary to 
It's own principles, the colony Will h6 peopled in 
proportidn to the mdans of filbfiftence it affords ; 
and in that caie, the yoke of flavery may be abo- 
lifhed without inconvenience, which, though it be 
lefs opprelfive here than any where elfe^ is flill a 
degradation of the hunian ip^ci^is. 

The flaves are forty or fifty thoufand in num- 
ber. Some of them have been purchafed oil the 
coaft of Africa or at Madagafcar, others come 
from the Malays ifltinds. They have the fame 
food as their mafters, and are employed in the 
fame labours. Of all the £uix)pean fettlements 
made inx)ther parts of the world, this is perhaps 
the only one, where the white men have conde- 
fcended to fliare with the negroes the happy, 
noble, and virtuous occupations of peaceful agri- 
culture. 

If the Hottchtots could have adopted this kind 
of tafte, it would have been a very advantageous 
circumftance to the colonv : but the fmall herds of 

• 

thefc Africans that had remained within the 
boundaries of the Dutch fettlements, were all de- 
ftroyed in the year 17 13 by an epidemic difeafc. 
There were but very few families who efcaped the 
dreadful efFefts of this contagious diftemper, and 
thefc are of fome ufe for the keeping of the flocks, 
and for domeftic fcrvices. The more powerful 
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trlans, which dwelt on the bbrders of the rivers, ^ ^.p ^ 
in the neighbourhood of the forefts, or on lands 
abounding with p^fture, having been obliged fuc- 
ceffiyely to abandon the tombs and^dwellings of 
their anceftors, have all removed at a diftapce 
from the frontiers of their pppreflbrs. The ih- 
juftice they have experienced has contributed 
greatly to increafe the averfion they had for our 
labours. Thefc favages find an inexpreflible 
charm in the indolent ancl independent life they 
-lead in their deferts* Nothing can wean them 
from it. One of their children was taken from 
the cradle, and inftrufted in our manners and re- 
ligion ; he was fent to India, and ufefully employ- 
ed in trade. Happening, by accident, to revifit 
his country, he went to fee his relations in their hut. 
He was ftrucfc with the Angularity that appeared 
there, he clothed himfelf with a fhecp-fkin, and 
went to the fort to carry back his European drefs. 
I am come, faid he to the governor, to renounce for 
, ever the mode of life you have taught me to embrace. 
I am refolved to follow y till death, the manners and 
religion of my anceftors. As a token of my affeSlion^ 
I will keep the collar and fword you have given me : 
all the reft you will permit me to leave behind. H5 
did not wait for an anfwer, but ran away, and was 
never hfear'd of after. 

Though the charader of the Hottentots be not 
fuch as the avarice of the Dutch could wifli, yet 
the I company derive folid advantages from this 
colony. Indeed, the tenth part of the corn and 
wine, together with their cuftoms and other du- 
ties, docs not bring them in more than three hun- 

VoL. I. Y dred 
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BOOK dred thoufand livrcs*. They do not gain more 
than one hundred thoufand t by their woollen and 
linen cloths, their ' hardware^ their coaIs> and 
other inconfiderable articles they fell there. The 
expences neceflarily attendi4>g {6 large a. (ettle* 
ment, added to thofe which corjruption has ihtro- 
ducedx take up more than all thofe profits united. 
Accordingly^ it's utiljty arifcs from anotber caufe. 

The Dutch (hips that foil to and from India 
find a fafe afylum at the Gape > a delightful, fcrene> 
and temperate fky ; and learn every ^tbing of irn- 
portanee that happens in both h€mifj)h€res^ Here 
'they take in butter, cheefc, mealiwine, latge\qiian- 
*tities of pickled vegetables for their Afiaticr fcttle- 
ttients, and for fome time paft even two* or three 
caries of corn for Europe* Tbcfe cosnreniencies 
and refources would ftill 'be augmented, if the 
company would at length lay afide thofe fatal pre- 
judices, with which it has always* been mifled* 

'TiL-L our days, the produfti^nsof the Cape 
have borne fo low a price, that the planters -were 
aot able to clothe themfelves, ik)r tO" provide 
themfclves with any of thofe ncccflaries which 
their foil dkJ not fupply. This depreciation of 
the provifions arbfe from the colonifts being for- 
bidden to fell the m- to foreign laavigators, whom 
the convenience of their fuuation^ the nccejiities 
of war, or other reafons> might attract to their 
ports. But a fpirit of j^ealoufy in trade,, which is 
one of the gfeateft evils that can befal mankind, 
had given rife to this barbarous prohibition. The^ 
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^efign of this odious fyftem Was to iufprre .other ^ %^*^ 
conomercial nationi with a diigiift for tndJa. iTJici-e v - J "^ 
was no rfelief iro be jexpcdled blit from gbvernmenti 
land^ thb adit^iiiiilratioh^ ia order hot to depart 
from fiattas it's plani always Vatedthc^m at an^ic^ 
fccflive price. Even fince the ekperience <)f a 
Whole ccntiiry has Octafiontd thefe chimerical 
views to be rclihquiflicd> and that the. hcipe of„ 
keeping othejr pebple, away froni Afia> &as. betii 
given upi the inhabitants^ oi the Caf^e have n0t 
been allowed a free tr^dc with refpedt to. all their 
provifionsi Tulbagh> iiidced> and fome ^thcr 
enlightened governorsi haVe given way lippn thii 
pointj which ha^ contHbuted to make the cirtum* 
itances of the people fomeWhat eafier: .but it has 
always been neceffary either to bribfe the mother^ 
country into a compliance with thefe permiillons^ 
lor to keep them a fecret* Will the company then 
never be coiivinced^ that the riches Of the cp- 
lonifts will fdjtie time Or bther become their own ? 
If they ihpuld adopt the ideas I have ventured 
to fiiggeft to thcmi ihcf will imit^e the fpirit 
of thfeir fOuhdcrs, who did hothing by chance i 
andi who did not wait for the happy events we 
have bceii meiitioningi tb turn their attet^tiontd* 
Wards .the finding but of a place fit to ferte as the 
center of their power. For thi^ piirpbfe they had 
caft their (eyes upon Java as early as the year iSo^i 

Tftfs iflarid, which tniy be about two hundred ^/j^jjj^^^^^^ 
leagues, in lengthy and thirty dr forty iii. breadth^ intheiflaad 
appeared to have been conqiiered by the Malays 
at a diftant period; A very ftiperftitious fpecies of 
Mohammedirm feonftitutcd the prevailing worfhip. 
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^ ^11? ^ Some idolaters were ftill remaining in the interior 
parts of the country; and thcfe were the only in- 
habitants of Java that were not arrived at the lafl: 
llage of depravity. The ifland, which was for- 
merly under the dominion of a fingle monarch, 
was at that time divided among feveral favereigns, 
who were perpetually at war with each other. Thcfe 
eternal diffentions, while they kept up a inilitary 
ipirit among the people, occafioned a total neglect 
of manners. From their enmity to ftrangcrs, and 
want of confidence among themfelves, it was 
evident that no nation could have ever been more 
ftrongly impreffed with the fentiment of hatred. 
Here men were wolves to each other, and feemcd 
to unite in fociety more for the fake of comnnitting 
mutual injuries, than of affording mutual aflift- 
ahce. A Javanefe never accoftcd his brother 
without having a poniard in his* hand •, evef watch- 
ful to prevent, or ready to perpetrate fonne aft of 
violence. The nobles "had a great number of 
flaves, either bought, taken in war, or detained 
for debt, whom they treated with the utmx>ft in- 
humanity. Thefe flaves were employed in culti- 
vating the lands, and performing all kinds of hard 
labour; while the Javanefe was amufing himfelf 
with chewing betel, fmoking opium, pafling his 
life with his concubines, fighting or fleeping. 
Thefe people poflefled a confiderable fliare of un- 
derftanding, but retained few traces of any prin- 
ciples of morality. They had not fo much the 
charafter of an unenlightened, as of a degenerated 
nation : in a word, they were a fc't of men, who, 
from a regular form of government, had fallen 
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into a kind of aniarchy s and gave themfelves up, book 
without rcftraint, to ^he impetuous emotionls 
which nature excites in thefe climates. 

This depraved character of the inhabitants did 
not alter the views of the Dutch with refpc(9: to 
Java. Their company might,, indeed, be thwart- 
ed by the Englifti, who were then in pofleffion of 
a part of the trade of this ifland. But this ob- 
flacle was foon removed. The weaknefs of James 
the Fir ft, and the corruption of his council, had 
fo damped the fpirits of thefe haughty Brixons, 
that they fufFered themfelves to be fupplanted, 
without making thofe efforts that might have 
been expeded from their bravery. The natives 
of the country, deprived of this fupport, were 
forced to fubmit ; but it required time, addrefs, 
and policy, to copnplete the conqueft of them. 

It had been one of the fundamental maxims of 
the Portuguefe, to perfuade thofe princes they 
wanted to engage or retain in a ftate of depen- 
dence^ to fend their children to Goa to be edi|- 
cated 4t the expence of the court of Lifbon, and 
initiated early into it's manners and principles. 
But this, which was in itfelf a good projeft, was 
Ipoiled by the conquerors, who admitted thefe 
young people to a participation of the moft cri- 
minal pleafures, ^nd the moft Ihameful fccnes of 
debauchery. The confpquence was, thac when 
thefe Indians arrived at the age of maturity,, they 
could not help detefting, or, at leaft, defpifing 
fuch abandoned inftruftors. , The Dutch adopted 
the fame plan, and improved upon it. They en- 
deavoured to convince their pupils of the weak- 
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BOOK ncfs, inconftancyj and treachery of their fub^cfts^ 
and ftiU more of the power^ wifdpm^ and good 
faith of the cpmpany. By this method they 
itrengthened f heir ufurpations : but we are obliged 
to ackQOwlege» that befide thefe means, the Cfutcl^ 
had recourfc to Qthers which were treacherous and 
^ cruel. 

The govcrnnfient of the ifland^ which was 
founded entirely on the feudal laws, (eemcd cal- 
culated to pronr^ote difcord^ Fathers and fon$ 
turned their arnis againft each other. . They fup- 
ported the pretenHons of the weak againft the 
powerfvil, and of the powerful againft tJie weak^ 
as they faw occalion^ Sometimes they took the 
fnonarch's part, and fometimes that of his valTals. 
If any perfon afcended the throne, who was likely 
to become formidable by his talents, they raifcd 
vp rivals to oppofci him, Thofe yfho were not to 
be (educed by gqld or promifes, were fubdued by 
fear, pvcry day was productive of feme revolu- 
tion ^bich was always begun by the intrigues of 
the tyrants., and always ended to their advantage. 
At length they became maftcrs of the moft im- 
portant ppfts in fhe inland parts of the country ^ 
and of the fort? that were built upon the coafts. 
This plan of ufurpation was but juft ready tq 
l>e carried into execution, when a governor wa$ 
fippointed at Javaj^ \fho h^d a palace s^nd guards^ 
and appeared in great pomp, The company 
thought proper to depart from the principles of 
peconon^y they Had hitherto adopted j from a pcr- 
luafion that the Portuguefe had derived a great 
jfdvantagc from the brilliant court kept by the 
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vlcCTQy of Gog: that the^ people of the Eaft were ^ ^^^^ ^ 
to be dazzled in order to be the moreeafily fub* 
dued: and th^t itwa$ neceffary to ftrike the ima- 
gination and the eyes of the Indians, who ar^ 
jguided more by theic fences than the inhabitants 
of oiir cli males* 

The Dutch had another r^afon for aflCuming an 
air of dignity* They had been reprcfented in AGa 
as pirates, without a country, without laws', and 
without a ruler* To filcnce thefe calumnies, 
they endeavoured to prevail with feveral dates 
adjoining to Java to fend ambafladors to prince 
Maurice of the houfe, of Orange. 

The execution of this projedt procured them a 
double advantage, as at the fame time that it in^ 
creafcd their confequence with the Eaftern na- 
tions, it alfo flattered the ambidpn of the Stadt- 
holder, whafe protedion was neceffary to be ob- 
tained, for reafons which we are going to explain. 

When the company obtained their exclufive 
privilege, the Straits of Magellan, which could 
have no conneftioh with the Eaft Indies, were 
improperly enough included in the grant. Ifaac 
JLemaire, one of thofe rich and cnterprizing mer- 
chants, who ought every where to be coniidered 
as tjie beaefaftors of their country, formed the 
prQJe6t; of penetrating iato the South Sea by, the 
foiitherfl coafts j lince he was precluded by the 
only track that was know'n at that time, from go'-* 
ing thfre. In the year 1615, he fitted out two 
^ips which paffed a ftrait, fince called by his 
name, runmng^ between Cape Horn and Staten 
lajjji'i 4nd were driven by accident to the coaft of 
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* ^11^ ^ Java, where they were condemned^ and the crew 
fent prifoners to Europe. 

This tyrannical proceeding gave offence to the 
people j already prejudiced againfl: an cxclufivc 
commerce. It was thought abfurd, that inftead 
of giving thofe who attempted ditcov^eries the en- 
couragement they deferved, a ftate purely com- 
mercial Ihould forge Ibackles to confine their in- 
duftry. The monopoly, which the avarice of in- 
dividuals had endured with impatience, became 
more odious, when the company ftretched the 
concefTions that had been made them beyond their 
due bounds^. It was found, that as their pride 
and influence increafed with their power, the in- 
terefl: of the nation would at length be facrificed 
to the intereft^ or even to the caprice of this for- 
midable body. It is probable, that they muft 
have fiink under the public rcfentment j and that 
their charter, which was near expiring, would not 
have been renewed, if they had not been fupport- 
ed by prince Maurice, favoured by the States- 
General, and encouraged to brave the ftorm by 
the ftrepgth they derived from their fettlerrvcnt at 
Java. 

Though the tranquillity of this ifland may 
have been difturbed by various commotions, fe- 
veral wars, and fome confpiracies, it continues tq 
be as much in fubjedlion to the Dutch as they wiflx 
it to be- .' 

Bantam comprehends the weftern part. One 
of it*s fovereigns having refigned tht crown to his 
fon, was reftored to the throne in 1680 by the na- 
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tural rcftleflhefs of his temper, the bad conduft of ® 
Ills, fucceffor, and a powerful fadion. His party 
was on the point of prevailing, when the young 
monarch, befieged in his capital by an army of. 
thirty thoufand men, without any adherents, ex- 
cept the companions of his debaucheries^ implored 
the proteftion of the Dutch. They flew to his 
afliftance, beat his enemies, delivered^ him from 
his rival, and re-eftabliflied his authority. Though 
the expedition was Ipeedy, ftiort, and rapid, and 
confequcntly could not be expenfive ; it was con- 
trived to make the charges of the war amount to 
, a prodigious fum. The fituation of things would 
not admit of a fcrutiny into the fum demanded 
for fo great a fervice, and the exhaufl:ed ftate 
of the finances made it impoffible to difcharge it, 
Jn this dilemnia this weak prince determined to 
entail flavery on himfelf and his defendants, by 
granting to his deliverers the exclufive trade of. 
I^is dominions. 

The company maintain this great privilege 
with three hundred and lixty-eight men, who are 
ftationed in two bad forts, one of which fervcs as 
a habitation for the governor, and the other as a 
' palace for the king. The expences of this fettlc- 
ment amount to no more than 1 10,000 li vres% 
which are regained upon the merchandize fold 
there. <Their clear profits confift of what they 
gain upon three millions weight of pepper, which 
they oblige the inhabitants to fell at twenty-eight 
livresj three folsf a hundred, 
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TffESE profits are incooliderable in comparifbii 
of what the connpany receives from Cheriboi), 
which it fttbdued without any ^fibrts^ Without in-* 
trtgues> and without expence^ The Dutch were 
fcarce fettled at Java, when the iultan of this oar« 
row but very fertile ftate put himfelf under their 
protedion, to avoid fubmitting to a neighbouring 
prince more powerful than himfelC He iells cheni 
annually three millions^ three hundred thoufand 
pounds weight of rice at twenty- five livres, twelve 
jRrfs* pei^ thoufand i fugar, the fined of which 
cofts fifteen livres, fix fols, eight deniers f a hunr- 
dred ; one million, tw6 hundred thoufand pounds 
of coffee, at four fols, four deoiers % a poynd ^ 
one hundred quintals of pepper, at five fols, two 
deniers § a pound; thirty thoufand pounds weight 
of cotton, the fineft of which cofti only one livre, 
eleven fols, four deniers j| a pound; and fix hun- 
dred thoufand pounds of areca, at thirteen li vres, 
four fols *♦ the hundred. Although the fixing of 
thefe prices at-ib low a rate bo a.manifefi: impofi- 
tion upon the weaknefs of the inhabitants, the 
people of Chertbpn, who are the moft gentle and 
civilized of any in ithe ifland, have never been 
provoked by this i(i^uftke to. take up arms. 4- 
hundred Europeans are fufficicntfo keep thenrtia 
fubjedion. Th^o eaepeaces of this, fettlement 
amount to no niore than 45.,iopliyresttj whic^ 
are gained, upon the linens .imported there. 

* il. 4s. 4d. f About izs. 9|f, X Aboift 2|df 
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^HE cmpirie of Mataram3^ which formerly ex- ^001; 
tended over ?he whole ifland, and at pr^fent takes 
up the greateft part- of it, was the Is^ft that w^ 
reduced tp fubjcftion, Often vanqqiflied, and 
ibmetimes vanquifhing, 1% continued it's ftruggles 
for independency 3, when the fon and brother of a 
fpvereign who died in 1704, difputed the fuccef- 
fion. The nation was divided between the two 
rivals; 'and the one who was i^titled to the crown 
by order qf fucceffipn, had fo vifibly the advantage^ 
that he niuft foon have got the fupreme- power 
entirely intp his hands^ if thePutch had not de^ 
clared ill favour of his rival*. The party eipoufed-- 
by thefe republicans ^ at length prevailed, after a 
feries of contcfts^ more * aftive, frequent, well- ' 
conduded^ and obftinate, than could have bem 
cxpfcded. -The young prince, whom they wanted 
to depriye of his fqccefflon to the king his father^ 
difplayed fo niuch intrepidity, prudence and firm* 
ncfs, that he would have triuniphed over his. 
enemies, had Jt hot been for the advantage thcjr; 
derived from their magazines, forts, and fbips. 
ah uncle ufurped his throne | but (hewed him^lf^ 
ynworthy to fill it. 

When the company reftored him to the crown, 
0icy diftated laws to him. They chofe the place* 
yrhere his court was to be fixed, and fecured his. 
attachment by 4 citadel in which a guard was: 
maintained, with no other apparent view than to 
protect the prince. After all thefe precautions^, 
they employed every artifice to lull his attention 
J)jr pleasures, to gratify his avarice by prefentSj, 
|nid to flatter his vanity by pompous embaflies* 
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B o o K From this period,' the prince and his fucceflbrs, 

who were educated fuitably to the part they were 
to aft, were nothing more than the defpicabie 
tools of the defpotifm of the company. All that 
is neceffary for the fupport of this power, is three 
hundred horfe and four, hundred foot foldiers. 
whofe maiptcnance, including the pay of the 
agents, cofts them 835,000 livres *. 

The CoiTipany are amply indemnified for this 
cxpence by the advantages it fecures to them. The 
harbours of this ftate afford docks for the con- 
ftruftion of all the fmall veffels and (loops em- 
ployed in the Company's fervicc. They are fup- 
jJied from hence with all the timber that is wanted 
in their fcveral Indian fettlements, and in part of 
their foreign colonics. Here too they load their 
veffels with the productions which the kingdom 
is obliged to furnilh them ; canfifting of fifteen 
millions weight of rice, at feventeen 'livres, twelve 
fols t the thoufand j as much fait as they require, 
at ten livres, fcven fols, ten deniers J a thoufand ; 
a hundred thoufand pounds of pepper, at twenty- 
one livres, two fols, four denicrs § a hundred ; 
all the indigo that is coUefted, at three livres, 
two fols II a pound j cadjang, for the ufe of their 
fhips, at twenty-eight livres, three fols, two de- 
niers** the thoufand; cotton yarn, from thirteen 
fols, to one livre thirteen fols'tf a pound, accord- 
ing to it's quality; and the fmall quantity of car- 
damom that is produced there, at a (hameful price* 
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The Company, for a long time, difdained c6 ^ ^^^^ *^ 
have any conncftions with Balambaan, fituated 
at the eaftern point of the ifland. There certainly 
appeared nothing that could lead them to think 
of reaping any advantage from this diftrift. But 
whatever motive the Dutch may have had for it, 
they have lately attacked this country. After a 
feries of obftinate engagements, and various fuc- 
cefs, for the fpace of two years, the European 
arms have at length prevailed, in 1768. The 
Indian prince, conquered and taken prifoner, has 
ended his. days in the caftle of Batavia; and his 
family have been embarked for the Cape of Good 
Hopes where they will terminate a wretchc4 
cxiftence in Robben, or Penguin ifland. 

We know not what ufe the conquerors have 
made of their conqueft. Neither do we know 
what advantage they will derive from having 
dethroned the king of Madura, a fertile ifland 
adjoining to Mataram, in order to place his 
fon there as governor. What we are unfortu- 
nately well acquainted with> is, that independ- 
ent of the tyrannic fway of the Company, all 
the people of Java labour under* a fl:ill more 
odious kind of opprefllon from their agents. 
Thefe greedy and diflionefl: men, commonly make 
ufe of falfe weights and^meafures, in order to 
procure a larger quantity of goods, or provifions, 
from the people that kre to furnifli them: This 
fraud, pra6lifed for their own private advantage, 
has not hitherto been puniflied ; and there is no 
rcafon to hope that it ever will be. 

Foil 
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B o^o K For the reft, the Dutch having abated the tur* 
bulcncy of the Jarancfe> by gradually under- 
mioing the laws that maintained it ; and fatisfied 
with having forced then) to give fome attention 
CO agriculture, and with having fecured to them- 
ielves a commerce perfe&ly exclufive, have not 
attempted to acquire any property in the ifland. 
Their territory ejstends no further than the fmall 
kingdom of Jacatra. The ravages committed 
%Khen this ftate was conquered, and the tyranny 
that, followed that conqueft> had turned it into a 
defert. It remained uncultivated and inaftive. 

Th e Dutch, thofe of them in particular who 
.go to India to feek their fortunesi were little qua- 
lified to recover this escoellent foil from it's ex- 
haufted fl^te* It was feveral times propofedto 
have recouffe to the Germans; and by^ the eo- 
couragement of fome advances^ and fome gra- 
tuities, to exercife their induftry in a mannfcr the 
moft advantageoqs to the Conlpany* What thefe 
laborious people would have done in the fields, 
the filk manufadurers from China,, and ^hctlben^ 
weavers from Coroitiandcl might, hjave executed 
in the wOrkfhops, for the improvement of manu- 
fadlures. As thcfc ufeful projefts did jiot favour 
any privatie viewsi thcycontinufd.to.be nothing 
more than projeds. At length, the governors- 
general ImhofF and'Moflel, ftruck with afccnc 
of fuch great diforder, endeavoured to Bud, out a 
remedy* 

With this view they fold to the Chlricfe and 
the Europeans^ at a fmdl prict> the laitds which 
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the gov4?rnmenc had acquired by oppreflivc 
means. This management has not produced all 
the good that was expedled from it. The new 
proprietors have devoted moft part of t^eir land 
to the feeding of flieepand cattle, for, which they 
have an cafy, free, and advantageous market* 
Their induftry would. have been engaged in more 
important objeds, had ^not the Company re-^ 
^quired, that< s^l the produdions fhould be ceded 
to them at the fame price as in the reft of the 
ifland. The mother-country has reftrainedjthe 
cultivations to ,tcn thouland pounds weight of 
indigo, twenty-^five thoufand; pounds of cotton^ 
one hundred and fifty thoufand pounds of pepper^ 
ten miHions weight of fugar, andfome other 
trifling artides* 

Th£S£ commodities, as well as: al} thofe that 
are produced ^ in Java, are : carried to Batavia^ 
which is built on the ruins of die antient capital 
of Jacitra, in the fixth degree offbuthern la-- 
titude. 

A citY J«thkh furnifhed' fo conSderable * 
ftaple,. moft have* received *nf>any fucceffive cm- 
bellifliments. Neverthelcfs, if -we except one 
church recently built, there iswakind of elegance 
or grandeur in^any of the edifices. The public 
buildings are in general heavy, and have neither 
beauty nor proportion. If the fcoufes be conve- 
nient, and diftributed in a manner fuitable to the 
hature of the climate, the fronts of them are toot 
uniform, and' built in a bad tafte; There is no 
part of the world where the ftreets are more wide, 
or more regularly- cut. They afford the foot- 
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B Q P ^ paflengcrs, in every part of the town, a clean and 
firm pavement to walk upon. Moft of them arc 
interfered with canals, bordered on each fide by 
ftately trees, which fpread a delightful (hade; 
and thefe canals, which arc all navigable, convey 
the provifions and merchandize to the magazines 
deftined for their reception. Although the heat, 
which fliould naturally be exceflive at Batavia, 
be allayed by a very agreeable fea-brceze, which 
• rifes every day at ten o'clock, and continues till 
four; and although the nights be cooled by land- 
breezes, which die away at day- break 5 yet the 
air is extremely unwholpfome in this capital of 
the Dutch Eaft Indies, and becomes daily more 
fo* It is proved by regifters of indifputable 
authority, that from the year 1714, to 1776, 
fourfcore and feven thoufand failors and foldiers 
have periflied in the hofpital only. We meet 
with, fcarce one among the inhabitants whofe 
countenance bears the marks of perfeft health. 
The features are never animated with lively co- 
lours. Beauty, which commands adoration fo 
much in all other parts of the world, is here with- 
out motion, and lifelefs. Death is talked of with 
as much indifference as in an army. If it be faid 
that a citizen who was in good health exifts no 
more, no furprize is expreffed at fo ordinary an 
event. Avarice fays no more than this : be cJ^d 
me nothing 5 or elfe, / muji make bis beirs p] 
me. 

We Ihall not be furprifed at this defefl: of the 
climate, if we confider, that for the convenience 

of navigation, Batavia has been fixed upon the 
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bofders of a fea, which is the moft fait of arty in ^ ° o ^ 

* 

the world j in the midfl: of 4 marlhy plain which 
is frequently overflowed 5 and along a great num- 
ber of canals full of ftagnated waters, covered 
with the filth of an immenfc city, and furrounded 
by great trees> which impede the free circulatiori 
of the air, and prevent the difpcrfion of the fetid 
vapours that arife from them. . 

In order to leflen the danger, and loathfome- 
xiefs of theie infectious exhalations, the inhabit- 
ants burn inceffantly aromatic woods, and refihs ;• 
they intoxicate themfelves with fcents; arid fill 
their apartments with nurfibcrlefs flowets^ moffi 
of which are unknow'n in our climates; Evert 
the bed chambers arc perfumed, with the moft 
delicate and purcfl: eflences. Thefe precautions 
are ufed even in the country places^ where all the? 
fields, and all th^ gardens, are furrounded with 
ftagnant, and unwholefome waters i attd yet they 
are not fufBcient to preferve, much lefs to reftore 
health* Accordingly, rich people have hdufesl 
built upon very high mountains, which terminate 
the plain^ where they'go feveral times in the year 
to breathe a frefh and falutary air. Notwith- 
ftanding the volcanos that are feen conftantly 
fmoaking on the tops of thefe mountains, and 
which occafion frequent earthquakes, the'ficli 
pcrfons^foori recover their ftrength, but lofc it 
again on their return to Batavia. 

Notwithstanding this, the population in this 
celebrated city is immenfe. Befide the hundred 
and fifty thoufand flaves, difperfed over an exten- 
five territory, devoted to agriculture, or labour* 

Vol. I. Z ing 
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^ ^jf^ ^ ^"S "ponobjcfts of mere ornament^ there are fcv^- 
ral more employed in the town itfelf, and in do- 
nieftic fcrvices. Thcfe were originally independ- 
ent men, moft of whom have been carried off, by 
force or artifice, from the Moluccas, from 
Celebes^ and from other iflands. This atrocious 
acb has filled their hearts with fentiments of rage, 
and they never give up the defire of paiibning or 
aiTaOinating their barbarous mafters^ 

The free Indians are lefs exafperatedi and are 
to be found there from all the countries fituated 
to the eaft of Afia. Each of thefe people pfe- 
ferve the kind of phiiiognomy that is peculiar to 
themj their colour, their drefsj their cuftoms, 
their mode of worlhip, and their induftry : and 
they have each of them a chief, who is watchful 
over their incerefts, and terminates all differences 
fubverfive of public tranquillity. To keep fuch 
a variety of nations in order, and which are fo 
rtmch in enmity with each other^ fome abomi- 
nable laws have been made^ which are carried 
into exccotion with mercilefs fcverity, Thefe 
laws loofe their force only againft the Europeans, 
who are feldom punifhed, and fc^rce ever with 
capital punvfhments. 

Am^ong thefe fcver^l nations the Chinefe dc- 
fefvc t>ij^ particular attention. For a long time paft 
they had fcforted m multitudes to Batavia^ where 
they had amafled immenfe riches ^ 'till, in 1740, 
being fufpcded or accufed of meditating projeds 
fatal to the government, a horrid maiTacre was 
made of them, either with a view of punifliing 
tbem, or of appropriating their riches. As thefe 
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thinefc v^^hb quit their country arc the meancft 
of all the fubjefts of that celebrated empire, this 
unjuft and uhmerited treatment, has not with- 
draw*n them from a fettlertient where there are 
Rich confiderable profits to be made ; and it is 
reckoned that there are about two hundred thou- 
fand of them ftiH remaining in the colony. They 
follow there, almoft excltifively> every branch of 
induftry. They are the only good cultivators, 
and fuperintend all the manufaftures. Although 
they are fo publicly, and fo extenfively ufeful, 
they are ftiU fubjedcd to a heavy poll-tax, and 
to other tributes ftlU more humiliating. A flag 
fixed upon an eminence i^ the fignal that gives 
them notice every month of the obligations they 
have te fulfil. If they negleft any one of them, 
a conflderable fine is the lead of the penalties in« 
fiided upon them. 

TrtERE may be about ten thoufahd iVhite men 
in the city. Four thoufand of thefe, who are 
born in India, have degenerated to an inconceiv- 
able degree. This degradation is chiefly to be 
attributed to the cuftom generally received, of 
leaving the care of their education to flaves. 

NoTWiTHstANDiNG the prodigious quantity of 
infefts, more loathfome than dangerous, with 
which the country is covered, mofk of thefe white 
men lead a delicious life, at leaft in appearance, 
t^leafures of all kinds fucceed each other, with a 
degree of rapidity which it is not eafy to follow. 
Befide what can be fumiflied towards gratifying 
the delicacy of the palate, fixim a foil abounding 
in produftions of it*s own, or which art has natu- 
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ralized, the tables are alfo profufely Ipread with 
every thing, moft fcarce, and cxquifite; that 
Europe and Afia can fupply. The moft coftljr 
wines . are prodigally lavilhed. Even thef waters 
of the ifland, which are reckoned, not wichouc 
^aibt]i unwholefome and difagreeablo, are re- 
placed by the Seltzer waters, brought at a confi- 
derable expence, from the futtheft pirt of Ger- 
many* * 

A si>iRiT of difllpation .fo univerfally prevail- 
ing, among a people who in other parts of the 
wofld are found fo frugal, and laborious, fcems 
to announce a boundlefs degree of corruption; 
yet, there is fcarce more freedom , of manners 
at Batavia, ths^n in .the other eftabliihmenis 
formed by the Europeans in the Eaft Indies. 
Perhaps, even the ties of marriage are held in 
greater refpeft here thi^n elfewhcre. None but un- 
married men allow themfelves to keep concubines, 
who are moft frequently flaves. The priefts have 
endeavoured to flop the progrefs of thefe connec- 
tions, which are always fecrct, by refufing to bap- 
tize the children that fpring from. them ; but they 
are become lefs rigid, fince a carpenter belonging 
to the Company, who chofe his fon fhould be of 
fome religion or other, took the refolytion to have 
him circumcifed. 

Luxury has maintained if s ground ftill more 
fuccefsfully than concubinage. The ladies^ who 
are univerfally ambitious of diftinguifhing them- 
felves by the richnefs of their drefs^ and the mag- 
nificence of their equipage, have carried this 
taftc for parade' to .cxcefs. They never appear in 
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public without a numerous train of (laves j and 
arc cither draw'n in magnificent cars, or are car- 
ried in fiiperb palanquins. In 1758 the Com-^ 
pany attenipted toreftrain their paflion for jewels^ 
Thefe regulations were received with contempt. 
It would, indeed, have been an extraordinary 
fingularity, if the ufe of jewels had been difcon- 
tinucd in the country where they are produced i 
and if the merchants had fucceedcd in regu- 
lating at the Indies a fpecies of luxury which 
they bring from thence, with a view of difFufing 
or increafing it in this part of the world. 

It is in vain that the force, and example of 
an European government, are made to contend 
with the laws and manners of the climate of 
Afia. 

We find, however, fome traces of the charac- 
ter of the Dutch in the country places. It is 
impofliblc to fee any thing more agreeable than 
the epvirons of Batavia, They are covered with 
neat, and agreeable villus ^ with kitchen gardens 
filled with vege^bles, much fupcrior to thofe of 
pur climates 5 with orchards, the various fruits of 
whjch have an exquifite flavour j with groves that 
yield an agreeable (hade ; and with gardens finelv 
ornamented, and even with tafte. It is the 
falhion tq refide there conftantly j and the people 
in office fcarcc ev^r go to ,the city, unlefs to 
tranfaft public bufinefs. 

The roads leading to thefe delightful retreats 

are wide:» fmoorh, cafy, and bordered with trees, 

planted ip a llraighc line, and cut with regu- 

}acity. 
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B o^o R Bat A VIA is fituated at the bottom of a deep 
bay* containing feveral iflands of a niiddliog fizei 
which break the impctuofity of the fea. It is, 
properly fpeaking, i road ^ but i^ as fafe a re- 
treat fronn all winds> and in all feafonsy as the 
b^ft harbour. The ihips which come ipi and go 
out from henccj, receive part of their cargoes, 
and get the neceflary repairs at the finall iQand 
of Ornuftj which is only at two leagues dtftance, 
and where docks and magazines are formed. 
Sixty years agO;^ thefe veflels came up the river, 
which empties itfelf into the fea, after having 
fertilized the lands^ and refrcfhed the city. It is 
po longer acceffible to any thing but boats^ fince 
a bank of mud has been formed at it*s moutb, 
which becomes every day more difficult to be got 
over. This is faid to he the confequence of the 
praftice adopted by all rich men, of turning the 
current of the river, in order that they may fur- 
round their country houfes with water. Whatever 
may be the caufe of this misfortune, it is necef- 
fary to employ the moft efFcftual means to re- 
medy it. The importance of Batavia, renders ic 
well worth while to pay a ferious attention to 
every thing that may contribute to the improve- 
ment and utility of it's road; for it is the moft 
confiderable place in India. 

All the veflels fent out by the Company from 
Europe to Afia touch at Batavia j except thofc 
which go dircftly to Ceylon, to Bengal, and to 
China. They are laden in return, with the pro« 
du£tions and merchandife fupplied by Java; and 
with all thofe that have been brought there from the 
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different fadories and markets^ fcattered through*!- • 
joot thefe rich coafts, or over f^fc immcnfe feas. 
The Dutch fettlcmentt in the pftft, are places, 
which, on account of their Qtuatiqn^ their provi- 
fions, and their wants, keep up the mod briflc 
and conftant intercourfe with Batavia^ Befidt 
the fhips fent by government, there are many 
private veffels that arrive there. But thefe muft 
be furnilhed with pafs-ports. Any of them that 
ihould negleft fhls precaution,, which was con^- 
triycd to prevent fraudulent trade, would be 
feized by the floops that are continually cruiHng 
in thefe latitudes. When they arrive at the place 
of their deftinatibn, they deliver to the Company 
thofe articles of Hding which it has referved the 
cxclufive trade of to itfelf, and difpofe of the reft 
to whom they choofe. The flave-trade conftitute^ 
one of the principal branches of the free comr 
inercej it confifts anually of fix thoufand of 
bqth fexes. It is from this baf^ and wretched fet 
of women, that the Chinefe chufe their wives^ 
whom they are r^ot permitted to bring along wt\\ 
them, nor to fend for from their country. 

To thefe articles of importation may be added, 
thofe brought by a dozen of Chinefe junks, from 
Emoy, Limpo, and Canton; with about two 
thoufand Chinefe on board, who come every 
year to Java^ ir^ hopes of acquiring riches* 
The tea, the china, the raw filks, and the filk 
fluffs and cottons they bring there, may amount 
to three riiillions of livres*. Tin and pepper arc 
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* ^11^ ^ given them in exchange, but clandeftinely, be^ 
caufc private perfons are prohibited from trading 
in thefc articles. They alfo receive tripam, ga- 
thered on the borders of the fea at the Moluccas j 
as likewife (harks fins, and flags pizzles : the 
virtues of which, whether real or imaginar}', 
are unknow'n in our countries. Another article 
they get in exchange is, thofe birds riefts fo 
much celebrated all over the Ealt, which arc 
found in feveral places, and chiefly on the coafts 
of Cochin-China. Thefe nefts are of an oval 
fhape, an inch high, three inches rounds and 
weigh half an ounce. They are formed by a 
Ipecics of the fwallow; it's head, breaft, and 
wings arc of a fine blue, and it's body milk 
white. Thefe birds make their nefts of the fpawn 
of fifli, or of a glutinous froth which the agitation 
of the fea leaves upon the rocks, to which they 
are fattened at the bottom and on the fide. The 
tafte of them is naturally infipid ; but as they are 
thought to increafe the palfion f3r women, which 
prevails univerfally in thefe regions, art* has en- 
deavoured, and perhaps, with fuccefs, to render 
them agreeable to the palate by varieties of fea- 
foning. 

Beside thefe produftions, the Chinefe at Ba- 
tavia receive alfo fome ready money. This fum 
is always increafed by the remittances which their 
fellow-citizens, fettled at Java, fend to the fami- 
lies they have a regard for, and by the wealth, 
ftill more confiderable, which fooner or later is 
amafltd by thofe, who, fatisfied Svith riie fortune 
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they have made, return to their own country, of 
which they fcldom lofe fight. 

The Spaniards from the Philippine iflands alfo 
frequent Batavia, Formerly they bought linens 
there. They take nothing at prcfent from thence 
but cinnamon for their home confumption, a,nd 
for the purpofe of fupplying part of Mexico. 
They pay for this important article with gold, 
which is one of the produftions of thcfe fame 
iflands, and with the cochineal, and piaftres 
brought from Acapulco. 

The French feldom go to Batavia in peace 
time; although the want of fubfiftencc has often 
induced them to go there in the courfe of the two 
laft wars. They will be feen there lefs frequently, 
when the ifle of France and Madagafcar fhall 
have been put into a condition to fupply their 
fleets and armies. 

Some of the Englifti velTels, which go direftly 
from Europe to China, caft anchor in this road, 
in order to fell hardware, arms, wines, oils, and 
other lefs important articles, which all of them 
i)elong to the fhip*« crews. Formerly, the Eng- 
lifb, who are employed in trading from one part 
of India to another, were alfo fometimes feen to 
arrive there. The number of thefe is increafed, 
fince their equipments have been multiplied; and 
their trade is become more confiderable. The 
articles they fell are trifling, but the purchafes 
they make are confiderable. Their lading con- 
fifts chiefly of large quantities of arrack, an 
cxquifite kind of liquor, made with rice, mclafles, 

and 
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B CO tc and cocoa tree wine, which after being fermented 

Xmmymmj togcthcr, arc diftilled. 

All the proyifions, and all the merchandifc 
that come into^ or go out of Batavla, pay five 
per cent $ and thefe cuftoms are farmed at one 
million^ nine hundred thoufand, eight hundred 
livres *, This^ fum would be more confidcrable, 
if the articles which belong to the Company, or 
which are defigned for them, were fubjeft to the 
faxes ; if the chief agents of this powerful body 
did not moft commonly elude the payments i and 
if frauds were lefs frequent among all ranks of 
people. There is one branch of the revenue 
which cannot but aftonifli us $ it is that arifing 
from games of chance. The Chinefe pay an- 
fiually three hundred and eighty- four thoufand 
livres f for the privilege of opening them to the 
public. Multitudes of perfons refort to them 
from all quarters, with that degree of eageme(s fo 
ordinary in burning climates, whefe the paffions 
know no refiraint. There it is, that the greateft 
part of men at their own difpofal, go to bury 
their fortunes, and that all flaves go to iquander 
what they have been able to purloin from the 
vigilance of their mafters. There are ftill other 
taxes in thi; capital of the Dutch Eaft Indies, but 
yet they are not fufficient to cover the expences 
of this ftaple, which amount almpft regularly to 
fix millions, fix hundred thoufand liyr^s J. 

Tke mtn- The council which prefidcs over all the fettle-. 

J^atng^the mcnts formed by the Company, is refident at 

affair! of the 

Dutch com* ^ - _ ' ^ 

panyinin- • 79,200 1. f l6,OCoL % 275,000!. 
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Patavia. It is compofed of the governor of the * ^^^^ ^ 
Putch Indies, of a dircftor-gencral, ^of five 
judges, and of a fmall number of affiftants, who 
have no votes, and only fupply the place of the 
deceafed judges till their fucceflbrs are i^p-* 
pointed. 

The power of nomination to thefe offices is 
vefted in the dirci5):ion at home. They arc open 
to all who hav^ money, and to all who are related 
to, or protected by the governor-general. Upoa 
his death, the director, and the judges, provi- 
fionally appoint ^ fuccefTor, who feldom fails to 
be confirmed in his appointment. If he were 
not, he would no more be admitted into the 
council i but would enjoy all the honours attached 
to the poft he had filled <luring a temporary va- 
cancy. 

The governor-general reports to the council 
the itate of affairs in the ifland of Java : and each 
judge, that of the province intruded to his care» 
The direftor has the infpeftion of the cheft and 
magazines at Batavia, which fupply the reft of 
the fettlements. All purchafes and falesare di- 
re£ted by him. His fignature is indifpenfably 
ncceffary in all commercial tranfaftions. 

Though all points ought to be decided in the 
council by a majority of votes, yet the will of the 
governor- general is feldom contradifted. This 
influence is owen to the deference paid him by 
thofe members who are indebted to him for their 
.elevation, and to the neceflity the others are under 
of courting his favour, in order that they may 
make their fortunes more rapidly. If on any 
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*^ occafion he fhould meet with an oppofition too 
repugnant to his views, he would be at liberty to 
purfue his own meafures, by taking the refponfi- 
bility of them upon himfelf. 

The governor-general, like all the reft of the 
officers, is appointed only for five years, but uflial- 
ly holds^has place during life. There have for- 
merly been inftanccs of governors-general who 
have retired from bufinefs, to pafs 'their days in 
tranquillity at Batavia j but the ill treatment ex- 
perienced from their fucceflors, has, of late years, 
determined them to remain in their poft till death. 
For a long time they appeared in great ftate, but 
this parade was laid ^fide by the Governor-gene- 
ral ImhofF, as ufelefs apd troublefome. X^ough 
all orders of men may afpire to this dignity, none 
of the army, and but few of the gown, have been 
know*n to obtain it. It is almoft always filled by 
merchants, bccaufe the fpirit of the Company is 
entirely commercial. Thofe who are born in In- 
dia have feldom fufficient addrefs or abilities to 
procure it. The prefent prefident, however, has 
never been in Europe. 

The appointments of this principal officer arc 
but triflino:; he has no more than two thoufand 
two hundred livres* a month, and fubfiftence 
equal to his pay. The greateft part of his inconrie 
arifes from the liberty allowed him, of taking as 
much as he thinks proper from the magazines at the 
current price, and from that heaffumes the liberty 
of trading to anyextent hejudges convenient. The 
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income of the judges is likewifc very confiderable, ^ ^^j^ ^' 

though the Company allows them only four hun- 
dred and forty livres * a month, and goods to the 
fame amouoi. 

The council meets but twice a week, unlefs 
when fome extraordinary events require a more 
flrift attendance. They appoint to all civil and 
military employments in India, except thofe of the 
writer and ferjeant,* which they thought might 
be left, without inconvenience, at the difpofal of 
the governors of the refpeclive fettlements. Oh 
his advancement to any poft, every man is obliged 
tb take an oath, that he has neither promifcd, nor 
given any thing to obtain his employment. This' 
cuftom, which is very ancient, familiarizes people 
wjth falfe oaths, and proves no bar to corruption. 
Whoever confiders the number of abfurd and ri- 
diculous oaths neceflary to be taken at prefent ia 
moft countries, on being admitted into any fociety 
or profeflion whatever, will be Icfs furprifed to 
find prevarication ftill prevailing, where perjury 
has led the way. 

While good faith reigned upon the earth, a 
ffmple promife was fufficient to infure confidence. 
Oaths owe their";origin to perfidy. Man was not 
required to call upon the God that hear'd him to 
witnefs his veracity, till he deferved no longer to 
be believed. Magiftrates and fovereigns, to what 
do your regulations tend? You either oblige the 
man of probity to lift up his hand, and call Hea- 
ven to witnefs, which with him is a requifition as 
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iojurious as it is ufelefss or you compel an oath 
from the mouth of a reprobate. Of what value 
can the oath of fuch a man appear to you ? If the 
dath be contrary to his own fecuricy, it is abfurd* 
If it be confonant with his intereft> it is fuperfiu- 
ous. Does it argue a knowlege of the human 
heart, to give the debtor his choice between his 
ruin, and a falihood; or the criminal his option 
between death and perjury ? The man whonn mo- 
tives of revengie, intereftj or wickednefs have de- 
termined to give a falfc tcftimony, will he be de- 
terred by the fear of committing one crime more? 
Is he not apf^rized before he is brought up to the 
tribunal of juftice, that this fprnoality will be re- 
quired of him ? And has be not from the bottom 
of his heart defpifed it^ before he complied with 
it ? Is it not a fpecies of impiety to introduce the 
name of God in our wretched difputes ? Is it not a 
Angular mode of making Heaven, as it were> 
an accomplice in the guile, to fufftr that Heaven 
to be called upon, which has never contradi&edi 
nor will ever contradift the oath ? How intrepid^ 
therefore, mull not the falfe witnefs become, 
when he has with impunity called down the divine 
vengeance upon his head> without the fear of be- 
ing convided ? Oaths feem to be fo much debafed 
and proftitutcd by their frequency, that falfe wit- 
neflcs are grow^n as common as robbers. 

All connexions of commerce, not excepting 
thofe with the Cape of Good Hope^ are made by 
the couQcili and the refult of them always falls 
under their cognizance. Even the fhips that fail 
direftly from Bengal and Ceylon, only carry to 
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fetiropc the invoices of their cargoes. Their ac- ® ^^^ ^' 
coqnptSy as well as all others, are fent to B^tavia, 
Ivhere a general regifter is kept of all affairs* 

The council of India is not a feparatc body, 
nor is it independent* It afts in fubordijiation to 
the diredion eftablilhed in the United I^rovinces. 
Though this be, in the ftfideft lenfe of the word, 
a direftion, the care of difpofing of the merchan-^ 
dize twice a year, is divided between fix chambers 
concerned in this commerce. Their bufinefs is 
more or lefs^ according to the funds that beloi^ 
to them 4 

The general aflemWy^ which has tht conduct 
of the bufinefs of the Company, is compofed of 
the direftors of all the chambers. Amfterdam 
nominates eight; Zealand^ fourj each of the 
Other chambers, one; and the ftate but one« 
Hence we fee that Amfterdam, having half the 
number of voices, has only pne to gain to' 
enable it to turn the fcale in all the deliberations, 
where every queftion is decided by a majority of 
votes. 

Tnts body, which is compofed of feventeeni 
perfons, meets twice or thrice a year, during fix 
years at Amfterdam, and two at Middleburgw 
The other chambers are too inconfiderable to en- 
joy this prerogative. Some myfterious minded 
men, towards the middle of the laft century, ima- 
gined, that profound fecrecy might infure greater 
foccefs to their tranfaftions; and four or five of 
the moft enlightened, or moft powerful men 
lyBOog the deputies were accordingly chofen, ^nd 
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mveftcd with, authority to regulate all affairs of 
importance, without the confent of their col- 
leagues, and without being obliged even to afk 
their opinion. 

Notwithstanding the faults which it is eafy to 
perceive in thefe fingular inftitutions, the Com- 
pany rofe to a very brilliant ftate of profperity. 
Let lis endeavour to inveftigate the caufes of this 
political phenomenon. 

The early fucceffes of the Company were owen 
to their having the good fortune, in lefs than half 
a century, to take more than three hundred Por- 
tuguefe veffels i fome of which were bound for 
Europe, and others for the different fea-ports in 
India, and were laden with the fpoils of Afia. This 
wealth, which the captors had the honefty to leave 
untouched, brought to the Company innmenfe 
returns, or ferved to procure them. Thus the 
fales became very confideraible, although the ex- 
ports were very moderate. 

The decline of the maritime power of the Por- 
tuguefe, encouraged the Dutch to attack the fet- 
tlements belonging to that nation, and greatly 
facilitated the conqueft of them. They found 
the forts ftrongly built, defended by a numerous 
artillery, and provided with every thing that go- 
vernment and the rich individuals of a victorious 
nation might naturally be fuppofcd to have col- 
leftcd together for their protedion. To form a 
juft idea of this advantage, we need only confider 
what it has coft other nations to obtain permifSon 
to fix in an advantageous fituation^ to build houfes, 
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imagazihes> and forts; and to procure all the con- ^ ^^^ ^ 
Veniences neceflary for. their, fecuri.ty, or their 
commerce* 

When tihe Company found tbemfelves inpoffef- 
Hon of fo inariy rich and well eftablifhed fettle- 
' ments, they did not fufFer themfelves to be fc- 
duced by a grafping fpirit of ambition. They were 
defirous of extending their commerce, not their 
conqueftsj and can fcafce be accufed of any afts 
of injuftice> except fuch as Teemed neceflary to fe** 
cure their power. The Eaft was no longer a fcene 
of bloodfhed, as It had been at the time, when the 
the defire df diftinguiftiing themfelves by martial 
fexploits, and the rige of making profelytes, gave 
the. Portuguefe a menat:ing air wherever they ap- 
peared in India* 

The Dutch feentied to have arrived rather to 
revenge, and refcue the natives of the country, 
than to enflavc them* They maintained no wars 
with them, but fuch as were necefiary to procure 
lettlements ppon their coafts, and to oblige them 
to enter into treaties of commerce. It is true, 
thcfe people received no advantage from them, 
and were deprived of a great part of their liberty j 
but in other rcfpefts, their new mafters, rather lefs 
barbarous than the conquerors they had difpofleflcd, 
left the Indians at liberty to govern themfelves, 
^nd did not" compel them to change their laws, 
their manners, or their religion* 

Bv their manner of pofting and diftributing 
their forces, they contrived to keep the people in 
awe, whom they had at firft conciliated by their 
behaviour. If we except Cgchm and Malacca^ 

Vol, I. A a they 
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they had nothing upon the contiacnt but fadlories 
and fmail forts. The iflands of Java and Ceylon 
contained their troops aivd magazines : and from 
thence their fhips maintained their authority, and 
proteAed their trad« througho.ut India^ ' 

This commerce was become yery confiderablc, 
fince tl?,c deftrjuflion of the Portugwfe power had 
throw^n the fpice trade into their hands « Al- 
though the chief confumptipn of the fpicps was in 
Europe, the fortunate poflTcflTors of this branch of 
commerce, did not fail to fcjl a confiderablc parr 
pf them in the Indies, though at a lawer price. 
They found an annual vent there, for tcfi thou- 
fand pounds weight of mace, one l^iindrcd thpu- 
fand pounds of nutmegs, one hundred an^ fifty 
thoufand pounds of cloves, two hundred thou- 
fand pounds of cinnamon,, and thrpc oir four mil- 
'lions weight of pepper. 'Thefe, however, were 
in general fpices of ^n inferior quality, which 
would not haye been fold in our countries. 

The care of exporting apd diftributing the 
fpices, a(|ifl:ed the Dutch in appropriating to them- 
felves feveral other branches of commerce. In 
procefs of time they became mailers of the coaft- 
ing trade of Afia, as they werp already of th^t of 
Europe. This navigation emplqyed 4 great num- 
ber of ftiips and failors^j whq without c^ufipg any 
cxpence to the Company,, cqhtributed ta^'s f^cu- 
rity. 

By virtue of* thefe fuperior advantages^ jhey 
were enabled, for a Ipng tjme, to prevent the at- 
tempts of other nations to interfere in the Indian 
trade, 9r to mak? thcni abortive^ The prp^ycc of 

this 
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thfs ridi cOufttry clime to the E^Vope^ns through * <?^^ ^ 
the hands of the Dutch j who never exper?e^ncfed 
choMc Te(lrai?nrs from thdt -ctyCirftry, which ^hkvt in 
latter tinnrcs iJecn impofed fevery whete^fe. Thi 
^ofverftmeht^ bdnt^rncei^ that %he prt)fccted?ngs tlf 
odi'er natiohs nekher %(tgWt, febr could be a mi'fe 
CO 'dirc6t theii-coffdad; s^l^^ys gavfe the Cchiipany 
leave todifpofeof ihdrb^fchrfh'dife kk'iheik^tA 
freeLyy and without refet-.ve... At the f?i¥ie'th?s fo* 
X?ifety ^k J#ftit?utedi Vhe Wriited Pr6SH^rfccs ^^hjid 
ti^ettht^r mf m^ftufefturei nbi- thKie-matfel^fe t6 
^work \i{fdft. It #as thei^dfbrt^o. indbhv?ftfeVi'be^ 
fcut «Rter/d jy^*t of gl-efe ^olJey> to ^low, ^a 
even encourage, the citizfelft To ^^r^rlefaS^iitd 
fluffs imported from: India. 'The V^rtous iftinu- 
fa(9xires whfch:WcccijiKCrridu<afed iJiro the repttWftS 
in confcqwnce of the r^^il'rf/the^edrft'of N^flti, 
might hiavc induced tbemkoiay alfidt nhetho^htS 
bfjpMrchafing their cltothihgfiroA fo Tentote a boy'n- 
try; but the fon'dtiefs that prevaiied iii E«impe at 
thaictime for Freheh faShtdasi had given fo advafti 
tageous an opening for the.tnanufadiirbi^bf th^ 
refugees, that they had hot the leaft Icfca 6f de^ 
parting from the antient channel* Sihci thi higfii 
price of labour, the neceflatyxdnfequence of a re- 
dundancy of iTioney, has .Ipffened the tft.antfac- 
cures, ^nd obliged the nation to trade ilpbn a 
frugal plan, Indian fluffs have had a greater run 
than ever. It was thought that fewer incoxiyeni- 
enccs would arife from enriching the Indians 
than the Englifh or French, whofe • profpertty 
would ndt fail to haften the ruin of i ffcate, tfhi 
oputen^fe of which is only fupported h^ the bllfid- 
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nefsy the difputes> or (he indolence of other 
powers. 

Decline of This dtrpoHcion of things had carried thefor- 

p.ny. "^ * tune of the Company to a degree, from which it 

has at length fallen off*. This truth will be made 

apparent by entering into a detail of fome fads. 

The firfi: funds of this- commercial affociation 

did not amount to more than 14,21 13648 livres^ 

of this fund, 81084,813 f were furniflicd by 

Amfterdams ^j934»S40 livresj eight ibls| by 

Zealand; 1,180^905 livres § by Hnchuyfen; 

i>034,ooo I by Delft ^ 587,109 livres twelve 

fols ** by Horn; and the remaining 390,2 Jo 

livres f-[ by Rotterdam* 

This capital, which has never been increafed; 
and which, iince it's eftablifhment to the ill of 
January 1778 has yielded, one year with another, 
twenty-one, and one feventeenth per cenr. wis 
was divided into fums of 6,600 livres J^, which 
were called ihares. Their number amounted to 
t)vo thoufand, one hundred and fifty-three. They 
were fold for ready money, or upon credit, as all 
merchandife is. The form reqirired in tranfafi- 
ing this bufinefs was only to fubftitute the name 
of the buyer, inftead of that of the feller, upon 
the books of the Company, and in this confifted 
the fole claim the proprietors had. Avarice and 
the fpirit of calculation have fuggefted another 
mode of beiflg concerned in this traffic. Perfons 

* J92>»5ll. f 556^71, 4s. 2d. t I22,'272l. I0S.4<J' 
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^0 had no (hares to fell, and others who had no ^ ^jj? ^ 
intention to buy, engaged themfelves reciprocally; 
the former, to furnifti a certain nunnber of (hares, 
and the latter, to take them at a ftated price, and 
on a given day, T^ie price they bore at that pe- 
riod determined the fat-eof diefc gamefters. The 
per(bn who had loft, paid the difference in ryvoney, 
and thus ended the negotiation. 

The defire of gain, and the fear of lofing in 
thefe bold fpeculations, generally excited an extra- 
ordinary degree of agitation in the iininds of th,e • 
perfons concerned. Good or bad news was in- 
vented ; the credit of this intelligeipcc was alter- 
nately leffened or confirnied^ and attempts were ' 
made to difcov^r the myfteries of courts, and ro 
bribe minifters. Public tranqtiillity was fo fre- 
quently difturbed by the colhfion of thefe oppofue , 
interefts, that the government thought it neceClary-^ 
to take fome fteps to prevent the excefs of this 
ftock-jobbing. ^ It was declared, that every fale ' 
of fliares (houid 'be deemed void, unlefs it could 
be proved by the books, that the feller, at the 
time of making the bargain, was really poflTelTed 
of that property. Men of honour, did not think 
themfdves difpenfed from their engagements 
by thj§ law: but it produced the intended efFeft 
of making thefe traniaftions lefs frequent. 

In fuccefsful times, thefe (hares rofe to an al- 
xnoft incredible price, as far as to eight times their 
original value; but they have (pcceffively fallen 
off. At the period we are npy/ writing, th,ey dp 
not gain more than about three Ijundred and fixty 
pQf ceiit. This is even a higher price than they 
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will fell for any^ where except in. Holland, where 
the people have ufed thcmfelves to be fatisfied 
, with an intercft, of, tw^ a^d thrqcr fourths per 
cent. 

At thp end of thq y^ar 1,751, the capital of the 
Company, after the payment of the debts, did 
not exceed 6.2,480,900 livres*. Of this.fum 
even, there was not, in money, goqcl. bills, and 
rnerchandife both, in the magazines, or upon 
the feas of Europe and India, any more than 
38,c6o,oco livres f. The remainder. conf^fted of 
doubtful or defpcr^te, debts,^ of arms, provifions, 
artillery, rnilitary. (lores, cattle, flavc3, and fome 
other effefts whiffy were not obje(9ts of , commerce, 

A(r, the fame pejiod, the annual ;profits arofeto 
27,949,000 Jlivrps, Butjiji order t^.gaip this 
return, it was-^ neccflary: to .lay out 20,460,000 5 i 
fp that the. net. profit was. 7,480,000 Jivres||, to 
anfwer thediv^dend^i and to fupply.tbe eixpcnces 
of war, or the lofles from fijre, fhipwreck, and the 
other various calamities ,v(hich. human prudence 
can ^neither fc^refee nor prevents 

This fituation. appeared fo:very alarming to 
Moffel, the ableil of:the chiefs that ever governed 
tjie Putch fettlem.ents.in the JEaft Indies, that he 
cpnfidered the. Company as. an exhaufted body to 
be fuppo.rted only by^ cordials : it was, as he ex- 
preflcd himfelf, a. leaky v^ffcJ,- that Js kept from 
foundering, only by the.pjuasp. 
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Nofvt'WHST'Ai^iiWG all the endeavoors we have 
xfiade, it has beefi impbfllble to obtain a ftate of 
attbxints pofteridr t6 the one we have juft given^ 
"Whatarfe'then thfe people interefted rri thefe cod- 
cefiisi t6 tMhk of th^ obftiriacy with which they 
afffe' left irf ign6rit\t€ df their lltuation? They 
rhtifl:' conclude elth^er that' their affairsare in the' 
utttloft' ct)ftfufion ;' that thef perfons to whom they 
Havfe intrurt^d th6 admiriirfration of them, are 
dilhonefl: men, whdfe cpntlant defign is to order 
and dilpofe of every thing at pleafure, and to pil-^ 
lage^ without fifbj'efting themfejves to any kind^of 
r^dkrtation i or wlio create fufpicioris of mal^- 
VctfikiStiy merely fbf the purpofe of fecuring. 
thttnfelVes' from the imputation of ignorance^ 
TH^y mt»flPn^tOral(y fay to themfelves, we are in 
tfic'h'andis of unflcilful nrien, or of knaves, and of 
thief^ two fuppofitions. Which ever they miy adopt, 
the eflfedt will be the lame. The ftock-holders 
will be rriiftruftfuT,' the (hares will be depreciated, 
arid the Company will' fall to ruin. When we 
cohfider with a little attention this myfterious kind 
of'cbnduct, we fhall find it difficult to determine 
upo'rt which we are moQ: to lay the blame, upon 
the'iildolehceof the proprietors, who have a right 
ttfdehnand an account from perfons, who in fad 
afe no more than their agents, and who certainly 

wiirnot'be involved in their ruin; or upon the 

» 

tyrannical infolehce of thefe reprefentatiyes, to 
wTibm their fellow-citizens have intrufted their 
fortune, Which they make ufc ofas if it were their 
own J or; laftly, upon the perfidious connivance 
of the rulers of the date, who dare not, or can* 
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BOOK j^ot, or will not intcrpofe their authority in a 
V- -yl .^ matter of fo great importance^ However this 
may be, the fecrecy to which the Company 
binds it's agents, by oath, does not prevent it ' 
from being apparent, tha; it's fituation is be- 
coming evcfy day more 4eplorabJe. The Com- i 
pany has itfelf been obliged to communicate it's 1 
^iftrefs to other nations, by continuing conftandy h 
to diminilh it's dividends. Let us now en- 

< ' • • • 

deavour to invelligate the true caufes of this 
melancholy truth. 
Keafoni of fHE firft of thcfc, was the multitude of little wars 

the decline ' rr i J • • i " 

Qftj^eCpm- they were luqceflively engaged m without intcr- 
^°^* million. Scarce had the inhabitants of the Mo- 
luccas recovered from the aftonifhmcnt into 
which they had been throw'n by the vi^orics 
gained by the Dutch over a people whom they 
looked upon as invincible, than they grew impa- 
tient of the yoke. The Company, dreading the 
confequences of this difcontent, attacked the king 
of Ternate, to oblige him to confent to the ex- 
tirpation of the clove-tree every where except ia 
Amboyna, The iflanders in Banda were utterly 
exterminated, becaufe they refufed to become 
flaves. Macaflar, defirous of fupporting their 
pretenfions, kept a confiderable force at bay for a 
long time. The lofs of Formofa brought-on the 
ruin of the factories of Tonkin and Siam. The 
Company were obliged to have recourfe to arms 
to fupport the exclufive trade- of Sumatra. Ma^ 
laccawas befieged, it's territory ravaged, and it's 
navigation interrupted by pirates. Ncgapatan 
was twice attacked ; Cochin was employed in re- 
fitting the attempts of the kings of Calicut, arjd 

Tra- 
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7ravancor. Ceylon has been a fcene of perpe- ^ ^^^ ^ 
tual difturbancesj which are as frequent, and ftill 
more violent fit Java, where peace can never con- 
tinue long, unlefs the Company will give a rea- 
fonable price for the commodities they require. 
All thefc wars have proved ruinous, more ruin- 
ous, indeed, than they ought to have been, be- 
caufe thofe who had the management of them, 
only fought opportunities of enriching th^mfelves* 
These notorious diflentions have, in many 
places, been followed by odious oppreffions which 
have been pradifed at Japan, China, Cambodia, 
Aracan, on the banks of the Ganges, at Achem, 
Coromandel, Suratj in.Perfia, atBaj[rora,,Mocho, 
and other places. Mod of the countries in India 
are filled with tyrants, who prefer piracy to com* 
rnerce, and who acknowledge no right but that of 
force, and think that whatever is prafticable, is juft. 
The profits accruing to the Company from the 
places wl^ere their trade met with no interruption 
for a long time, counterbalanced the lofles they 
fuftaincd in others, by tyranny, or anarchy j but 
other European nations deprived them of this in- 
demnification. This competition obliged them 
to buy dearer and to fell cheaper. Their natural 
advantages ipight perhaps have enabled them to 
fupport this misfortune, if their rivals had not 
determined tp throw the trade carried on from 
India to India, into the hands of private mer- 
chant?. By this expreffion we are to underftand 
the operations ncceflary to tranfport the merchan- 
dife of one country in Afia tq another i from 
China, 9^ngal^ and 3urat, for inftance, to the 

Phillippincs, 
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Phillippinesy Perfia, and Arabia* Ttwas by means 
of this circularion,- and by a^mukiplicicy- of Ex- 
changes, that the Dutch obt^ned fbr nothing, or 
for a trifle, the rich cargoes^ they brought* to Eu- 
rope. The adbivicy^, oefconomy and Iktil af the 
free merchants drove the Compaaiyr from all the 
fca-portSswhere no partiality wafr fliew*n. 

This revolution, which fo dearly pointed out 
to them what fteps they had to take, did riot even 
ftrthcm right: with refpeft to a rtie^fure that was 
dcftrudive to trade. They had been accuftorhed 
to carry all their Indian and European mcrchan- 
djfc to Batavi^, from whence it wui diftributed 
among the different' faftorics where it might be 
fold to advantage; This cuflom occafioned ex- 
pence and lofs- of time, the inconveniences of 
which were notfpercei\red while theirprofits were 
fo enornrjous. When other nations carried on a 
dired trade, it became iodifpenfably neceflTary to 
relinquifh afyftem, not only bad in itfelf, but in- 
compatible with circumftances. The dominion 
of cuftom, however^ ftiU prevails ; and it was 
faid to be owcnto the Company's apprehenfions 
that thcif fervantsiwouldmake an improper ufe 
o( any innovation,' that they did not adopt a rnea* 
fore, the neceffiiy of whi^hwas fo fully demon* 
ftrated. 

Ti^is was probablynotMng"more than a prC'- 
text which ferved to conceal^ motives^ private 
intertrft. The frauds of the agents were 'more 
than winked at. The firft of them employed, hsd' 
f6r the moil" part bten exaft in their conduft. 
They had been under the' direction of adixiira's' 
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vihQ. viCted- all the faftoriea, wjio were inirefted book 
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with.abfolqte powers in India, and, at the conclu- 
(ion. of; every voyage, gave an account in Europe 
of theiri a^minift ration. In proportion as the go»^ 
vjerxuTient becanae a fedentary one, the agents, 
wha.\»^e not fo ftriftly watched,, grew morere^ 
rnifs. They abandoned theoifelves to that efRs**- 
minaQy^ a habit of which is fo eafily contrAftfed'^ > 
in hot countries. It became neceflary to*increafc 
the nunnber of thefc agents*: and, no oner made a 
capital point of corredting an abufe, which gave 
the people in powcran opportunity of providing for 
all their dependents-; who. went to. Afiawitha view^ 
of making. a confiderable fortune in aAort time. 
Being prohibited from tradings their appoint- 
ments not being fufficient to maintain them, and- 
all h^meft ways of enriching themfelves being (hut 
againft them, they had recourfc to.mal-praftices. 
The Company were, cheated in all'their affairs -by 
fadbors who had no.intereft ia . thcrr profperity. ^ 
Thefe diforders-greiw to fuch a; height, that it was- 
propafed to allow a» premium of- five per cent, 
vpon all conmpiodities fold or bought, which was 
to be divided among all the fer van is of the Com- 
pany, according to their ranks. Upon* tbefo 
terpis, they. were obliged to take an-oath that their- 
account was juft. Thi.s arrangement laftfcd'buf 
five years; it being found that corruption pre- 
vailed as much a& ever: the premium and the 
the oath were then aboliftied ; and from this pe- . 
riod the agents demand any confideration for their 
trouble that their avarice dictates. 

The 
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s o o K Xhb contagion, which at firft infedbcd the lower 
faftories, gradually reached the principal fetdc- 
noents, and, at laft, Batavia itfelf. So great a fim- 
plicity of nnanners prevailed there at firft, that the 
members of the government ufually dreffed like 
common failors, and never wore decent cloacbs 
but in their council-chamber. This modefty was 
accompanied with fo difiinguifhed a probity^ that 
before the year 1650, not one remarkable fortune 
had been made; but this unhear'd-of prodigy of 
virtue could not be of long duration. "Warlike 
republics have been fecn to conquer and make ac- 
quificions for their country, and to fill the public 
treafury with the fpoiis of kingdoms. But we 
Ihall never fee the citizens of a commercial republic 
amafs riches for a particular boc}y in the ftate, 
from which they derive neither glory nor profit. 
The aufterity of republican principles mud pf 
courfc give Way to the example given by the 
people of the Eaft. This relaxation of manners 
was more fenfibly perceived in the capital of the 
colony, where the articles of luxury that came 
frpifi all parts, and the air of magnificence it was 
thought neceflary to throw round the adminiftra- 
tion, introduced a tafte for fhcw. This tafte occa- 
fioned a corruption of manners ; and this corrup- 
tion of manners made all methods of getting mo- 
ney alike indifferent. Even iche appearance of 
decency was fo far difregarded, that a governor- 
general finding himfelf convifted of plundering 
the finances without the lead kind of reftninr, 
made no fcruple pf juftifying his conduft by pro- 
duciog a carte blanche figned by the Company. 

How 
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• How was it poffiblc to have fettleii a remedy ^ ^^ ^ 
againft this conduft of the governors, when their 
depravation could not have faien forcfeen in the 
infancy of the republic, where a purity of nniaii- 
ners and frugality prevailed ? In thefe fettle- 
tnents of the Dutch, the laws had been made 
for virtuous mens other manners required other* 
laws. 

THEsfi diforders might have been repreffed in 
their firft beginnings, if they had not naturally 

' made the fame progrefs in Europe as in Afia, 
But as a river that overflows it's banks collefts 
more mud than water in it*s paflage, fo the vices 
which riches bring along with them, incrcafe fafter 
than riches themfelves. The pofl: of director, 
which was at firft allotted to able merchants, was> 
at length, vefted rn great families, in which it wa^ 
perpetuated, together with the magiftracies, by 
virtue of which it had been firft procured. Thefe 
families, engaged in political views, or in the 
fervicc of adminiftration, confidered thefe pofts, 
which they had extorted from the Company, only 
in the light of a confiderable income, or an cafy 
provifion for their relations; fome of them even 
as opportunities of making a bad ufe of their cre- 
dit. The bufinefs of receiving accounts, hearing 
debates, and carrying on the moft important 
tranfadlions of the Company, was left to a fecre-r 
jary, who, under the more plaufible title of advo- 

^^ate, became the fole manager of all the affairs. 
The governors, who met but twice a-year, in 
fpring and autumn, at the arrival and departure 
of the fleets^ forgot the habit and track of all 

bufinefs 
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bufi^efs which .requires a -cooftant a^tenftion. 
They were obliged to rcpofe an entire confidence 
in a ,pcrfon appointed by t?he (late to tmkc extrafts 
from all the difpatches, that arrived from Ixidia, 
and to draysr up the form of the arifwers that were 
to be returned. This guide* who was fometimes 
incapable, often bribed, and always fulpicious, 
either threw thofe whom he conducted into a 
precipice, or fufFered them ifanff Co -fail into it. 

The* fpirit of' commerce arifcs fr0m intereft, 
and intcreft always Qccafions cjiiputes. Each 
chamber would have docks, arfcnals, and maga- 
zines of it*s owa, for the fliips it was to fit out. 
OiEces were mujtiplije.d, and frauds were encou- 
raged by a conduit rfo erroneous* 

It was ^ maxiro 'in, every department to furnilh 
goods,, as it bad a right to do^ in proportion to 
the num.ber of it's fiiips. Tliefe goods were not 
equally proper for the places for which they were 
deftincdp and were either not .fold at all, or fold to 
difadvantage. , 

When circumft^iftces called for cktraordinarjr 
ivipplics, a fpirit of puerile vanity, which isrfraid 
of betraying it's weaknefs by c-onfelfingit's Wants^ 
led them to avoid borrowing money in Holiand, 
where :they would have paid only an intereft of 
xhree per cent, and to have recourfe to Bataviai 
where money was at fix, or more frequently to 
Bengal, or the coall of Coromandd, whei^e it was 
at niae per cent, and fometUDe.^ m%ich hightft 
Abufes were multiplied on all fides* 

The ftatcs-gcnerali whofe bufinefe it was to 
^xaoune, every four yearsj into the ftate of the 

Company! 
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Cojj(\pany* to fatisfy tliemfelvcg thaf tbey kept ^^„^ ^ 
within xh^ Jimit$ afligacd by th^^r grants to fep 'U *?»■ ■!» 
xh^t juftice was admin iftcFed {o the perfoas con- 
xer;ae;ii> and that fihe trade wa$ carried en in a 
fltianoer ,pot prejv^diciai to the republic ; AouJd 
h-ay^ put a ftop to thefe irregularities, and oug&t ' 
,CQ j>^yp i4onc it. They did not 4o their diitjr 
,j^ponany pcc^tfion, nor ^t any time. TJiere ne- 
visr was pr^eJfented to this a^ri^bly^ any ojtet 
tl^p fp confufefi A %^ <5f accounts, Mthat perfoo^ 
tb^ raoft .coa^ljeteJy vfrfcd in ^y res, ^ouM not 
hfiv^ b^m 2L\^G.rt(^ clear «p the d^aos with the 
jpngfft ^4;«>oft ^coajDiwied noftwiwl laba^rsj 
gpotwd^ft^ndiog wtich, with a kin^ of complm*- 
ianc^, the moxLves pf which -uire ftould fear t6 
fe^rcb i^Wi . thefe ^accowntsr wepe ^alvjray^ ; audited 
with unanimous approbation, M^i^h^iit theJeaft 
del^y, ^tyd wii^hput. the flighted ^iicuf^on of the 
particular's. .... 

,^WT.wc »rp we^y of giving ^ detail of^ tim 
f^ycr^l irfegtjlarities that hftvf: iaQFrupted..tfi|5' 
goyerarpeot of ap aQbciation^ fprnneFly fp D^hh- 
yifhing. The <rolQur& qf chif, pi^ure ^re. top 
;lopmy. Let i^ e3^nE|^pq what rerp^ dies ii; woujd 
le proper to apply i^ cyils :of f^qh number and 
magnitude. . . 

X^l^ firft thing necelTary is t^b^ co«vi/iccd Wcafurer^ 
ibdC the governoaent of the Gomf^any is cop eoni- lo^bcTke" 
pli<jated evea in Europe. A dir^Kftion vefted in [ftabuL"" 
^ piany chambers, and in fogh a ;l<^mb€^ Qf di- »"«"' «f ^^^ 
fcftprs, nf^iift be attended with infipite incprive- iffSm"^* 
xtiejoce$* It i^ impoOible that the (sme fpirit 
ihp.\itd prevail th^awghout tb^ wkQk, a^dth^t the 

tranfadlions 
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^ ^T^ ^ tranfaftions fhould be carried on without receiv- 
ing a tinfture from the oppofite views of the pcr- 
fons who condiift them in different places, with 
independence, and without harmony. Unity of 
-defign, • fo neceffary in the fine arts, is equally 
• Advantageous in bufinefs. In vain will it beob- 
jeftcd, that it is the interrft of all democratic 
ftates to divide their wealth, and to make the 
fortunes of the citizens as equal as poflible. 'This 
maxim, in itfelf true, is not applicable to a re- 
public that has no territory, and maintains itfelf 
merely by it's commerce. It' will therefore be 
expedient that every article bought or fold fliould 
fall under one general infpeftion, and be brought 
4nto one port* The favings that would be made, 
would be the leaft advantage the Company would 
receive from this alteration. 

From this place, which would be the Center of 
intelligence from all quarters, deputations might 
be fent to inquire into, and corrcft abufes in the 
rcmoteft parts of Afia. The conduft of the Dutch 
towards the Indian princes, from whom they 
have forcibly extorted an exclufive commerce, 
will be one of the firft objefts of confideration. 
They have, for a long time, behaved to them 
with an infolent pride ; they have attempted to 
learn and to lay open the fecrets of their govern- 
ment ; and to engage them in quarrels with their 
neighbours 5 they have fomented divifions among 
their fubjefts, and (hew*n a.diftruft mixed with 
animofity j they have obliged therh to make facri- 
fices which they never promifedi and deprived 
them of advantages fecured to them by the terms 
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of capitulation. All thcfc Intolerable z&t of ^ ^^^ ^ 
tyranny^ occafion frequent difturbances^ which 
fometimes end in hoftilities. To reftore bar- 
mony, which is a talk that grows more neceflary 
and moi'e difHculc every day> agents- ihould be 
appointed) who with a fpirit of moderation fhould 
unite a knowlege of the intereftsj cuftoms^ Ian* 
guage^ religion> and manners of thefe nations* 
At prefent, perhaps, the Company may be un- 
provided with pcrfons of this damp; but it con* 
ccrns them to procure fuch. Perhaps too they 
might find fuch among the fuperinteiidents of 
their faftorics^ which they have every reafon ta 
induce them to abandon. 

The difcerning part of the merchants of all na- 
tions unanimoufly agree, that the Dutch fettle- 
ments in India are too nunrerous : and that by 
leflening their number^ they would greatly reduce 
their expences, without diminifiiing their com- 
merce. The Company cannot poffibly be igno* 
rant of what is fo generally know'n. One would 
be apt to think, they were induced to continue 
the fadorics that were burdcnfome, to prevent 
a fufpiciori of their not being in a condition' 
to maintain them. But this weak confider- 
ation fhould fway them no longer. All that 
deferves tllcir attention, is to make a due diftinc- 
tion between what it is convenient to part with, 
or advantageous to retain. They have before 
them a feries of fafts and experience, which 
muft prevent any miftake in an arrangement of 
fuch importance. 

Vol. L B b Ik 
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^ ^11^ ^ ^^ ^^^ fubordinate fa&oriea^ which they may 
think proper to continue for the adraacage of 
trade, they will dennoUfh all ufelefs fortifications i 
they will diflblve the co\mcils, eil^vblifhfd from 
motives of- often tat ion rather than neceffity; and 
they will proportion the nunnher of tbeix fervant^ 
to the extent of their tranfaiflions. Let the Com* 
p^y call to mind rhofe happy cime$j whe^ two of 
three fa£^ors^ chofpn with judgmcw^ fent Ottt car- 
goe^iofinitcly more cooJSdefa^blethan aoy they hz,n 
received Cmcc, when they raifed amazing promts 
tipoQ their goods, which, in procei^ of time, have 
Ijeefi divfrt^d int;0 the pockets of their oiicneraus 
agents ; and then they wiU not hesitate a npooieor 
to return to their old maxims, and co prefer a 
fimplicity which made them rich^ to aa cm^iy pa- 
rade that ruins them. 

Thb reformation will be attended wHh greater 
difficulties in the asore important cokmies* T^^ 
Company'$ agents there are a toor^ oumprous, 
reputable, and in proportion a more opoleot body, 
and confequcnriy lels difpofed. to futinwt to any 
^gulations^. It is, however, neceflary to reduce 
them to order, fince the abufes they have cither 
introducqd, or winked at, muft fooner or later 
inevitably occafion the total ruin of the ixrferefts 
over which they prefide. The malverfations that 
prevail in the manufaftures, magazines, docks, 
and arfenals at Batavia^. and the other large fettle- 
ments, are fcarcely to be paralleled. 

These arrangements would lead to others ftill 
more confiderable. At their firft rife, the Com- 

.5 V^1 
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pany eftabliflicd fixed arid prccife rufes^ .*hi4h ^^j,^ ^ 
\vcre DOt to be departed from on any pretence, 
or on any occafion whatfoever. Their fervantS' 
were mere machines, the fmalleft movements of 
which they had wound up before-hand.* They 
judged this abfolute and unirerfal diredtion ne- 
ceflarv to correft what was amifs in the choice of 
their a^ca^s, whg were moft of them draw'n out 
of obfoufity.> and hrad not the advantage cf that 
careful . education which would have enlarged 
their ideas. . The Company themfelves did not 
fljffer the leaft variation intheir own condD<5tj and 
to this invariable uniformity they attribatcd the 
fuccefs of their enterprizes. The frequeat mis- 
fortunes which this fyftem occafioned> did not 
prevail with, them to lay it afidci and they always 
adhered obftinately to their firft plan. * It is, 
neceffary that they (hould ^dopt other maxims ; 
and after having chofen their fadors with more, 
caution, that they (bould leave to their (kill and 
exertions, the management of concerns at fo 
great adift^nce, and fubjeft to perpetual changes. 
Tired of maintaining a difadvantageous ftruggle 
with the free traders of other nations, they fliould 
refolve to leave the commerce, from one part of 
India to another, to private perfons. This happy 
innovation would make their colonies richer and 
more powerful; and they would foon be filled 
with men of an enterprizing fpirir, who yould 
difiufe their moft plentiful and moft valuable pro- 
dtidions in all the markets. They themfelves 
would reap more advantage from the cuftoms 

B b 2 collected 
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BOOK colleifbed In their fa&ories, than they could pof- 
fibly expert from the complicatedy languid, and 
even unfrequent commercial agreements tranfad- 
ed there. 

Ar the fame time, thofe too ruinous arma- 
ments for which the Company are incefiantly 
cenfured, will be difcontinued. Soon after the 
commencement of the prefent century, they 
adopted in their docks a defedive mode of con- 
llru^ing ihrps, which made them lofe a great 
number of them, and fome very rich cargoes. 
Thefe fatal experiments brought them back to 
the praftice generally received j but from feme 
improper motives, they continued to employ in 
their voyages, one-third more of veffels than were 
neceffary. This inftance of corruption, which 
ought not to have been overlooked at any iiwCf 
is become more particularly infupportable, fince 
the materials employed in naval affairs have 
arifen to a very exorbitant price; and Gncc it 
has been neceflary to increafe the p ly of the 
failors. 

These reformations would bring on an exten» 
lion of trade j which, in proportion to the man- 
ners and circumilances, was formerly very confi- 
derable; but the progrefs of it was flopped, 
notwithftanding the great increafe of confumption 
in Europe, and the new markets opened with 
Africa and America* It was even perceived w 
decreafc, fince there was no augmentation of it's 
produce, although the merchandize was almoU 
doubled in value. At prefent, the fales do not 

^ . .* amount 
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amount to more than from forty to fifty-five mil- ' ^^^ * 
lions of livrcs * ; a fum which they brought fixty U n ■ v ' - -^ 
years ago> and even before that period. 

In thefe colonies are founds linens> tea, filks, 
china-ware, borax, . tin, camphire, tutenague, 
faltpctre, cotton, indigo, pepper, cofFee, fugar, 
woods for dying, and other articles more or iefs 
confider^ble, bought up in the different markets 
of Afia, or produced by the territory of the Com- 
pany* Thefe productions, and mercantile ar- 
ticles, are alio furniihed by fuch of the European 
nations as have formed connexions in India. 
There is fcarce any thing but cinnamon, cloves, 
nutmeg, and mace, the confumption of which^ 
amounts annually to twelve millions of livresf, 
the fale of which belongs exclufively to the 
Dutch* 

Aptbh the Improvements which we have ven- 
tured to propofe, order would be re-eftabliflied 
for fome time: we fay for fonne time, becaufc 
every colony, where authority, and obedience to 
it, are placed in two different countries widely 
diftant from each other, is an cftablilhment de- 
fedive in ic*s firfl: inftitution. It is a machine, 
the fprings of which are conftantly relaxing or 
breaking, and which muft be perpetually re« 
paired. 

If it were even poflible, that the Company Misfcrtuftcs 
could find an efieClual and lading remedy, againft thrtaun the 

Compaoj. 

* From 4,666,6^1. 13 s. 4(1,104,87590001. 
f jpo.oool. 
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^ *^ii^ ^ ^^^ ^^*'* ^^^'^ which they have been tormented 
for fo long a time, they would not the Icfs be 
threatened with the lofs of the exclufivc privilege 
of the fpice- trade* 

It has long been fufpeAed, that theie valuable 
productions grew in unkoow'n climates. An ob- 
fcure report has been fpread about from all quar- 
ters, that the Malays, who were the only people 
that had an intercourfe with thefe countries^ had 
brought cloves and nutmegs into feveral markets. 
This vague rumour has never been confirmed by 
certain fa^cfls ; and, like all vulgar errors^ it has 
at length fallen into negled* 

1» 1774, the Englifti navigator Forreft, kt 
out from Balambangan, with a view of afcertain- 
ing, whether the fpices grew in New Guinea, as 
it had for a long time been afferted. At a fmall 
diftance from this favage country, in the ifland of 
Manafwary, he found a nutmeg tree, the fruit of 
which differed only from that which has obtained 
fo much celebrity, in being of an oblong form. 
This enterprizing man plucked up a hundred 
ftems of this ufeful tree, and planted them, in 
1776, at Bunwoot, a fertile, wholefome, and 
inhabited ifland, covered with the mofl beautiful 
trees, eighteen miles only in. circumference, and 
which Great Britain held from the liberality of 
the king of Mindanao^ Here the nutmeg-tree 
is undoubtedly cultivated; and probably the 
clove-tree likewifc, fince it is certain that Forreft 
^anded at feveral of the Moluccas, 

N " ' * It 
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It is a faft generally know'n at ptefent aiid * ^,|^'* 

afccnatiled, that, in 177 1 and 1772, the French 
liavt fuccccdcd in obtaining from the Moluccas 
nutmeg and clove trees, which they have tranf^ 
planted into their own territories. If thcfe plants^ 
which have begun to yield fome fruit, ftiould one 
day furniiQi a large quantity of thefe fpices, and 
of good quality, there will inimediately be a re- 
volution in this important branch of commerce* 
It was in the po>Yer of France to have fhared with 
the Dutch alone this fruitful fource of riches : the 
only thing required to fccure this advantage, 
would have been to have united in one central 
pointy which might eafily have been guarded, 
all the acquifitions of this kind that had been 
made. But the government, whether from gene- 
rofity or imprudence, has chofen that this culti- 
vation fhould be eftablifhed in feveral of it's 
poffcllions. A number of trees planted in fo many 
open places, will neceffarily be conveyed into the 
colonies of other nations; and in a little time, 
thefe productions, which, for ages paft, hav« 
been under the controul of an odibus monopoly, 
will become a commoh benefit to almofl: all man-? 
kind. Perhaps it may happen, that fcarce any 
other people will be deprived of thefe valuable 
articles, except thofe who have been the antienc 
poffeflbrs of them. The only iflands where they 
have hitherto grow'n, have not, nor can they have, 
any other kind of utility; th^ maintenance of 
them is extremely expenfive, and the climate 
ficftru^ive* What motives can their matters 
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■ ^n^ ^ havfc to prcferve eftablifhments which have loft all 
their advantages ? They will confequently aban- 
don them; and then^ what will become of an 
afibciation^ which> for fifty years paft, has had no 
other rcfource againft the treachery of it's agents, 
the multiplicity of it's faftories, and the defers 
of it's adminiflration ? 

Setting afide this conteft between trading in- 
terefts, the Dutch have reafon to be apprehenfive 
of one of a more rapid and deftruftive kind. All 
circumftances, particularly their manner of con- 
dufting their forces both by fea and land, confpire 
to invite their enemies to attack them. 

The Company have a fleet of about a hundred 
ihips, from fix hundred to a thoufand tons bur- 
then. Twenty-eight or thirty are annually fent 
out from Europe, and a fmaller number returns. 
Thofe that are not in a condition to return, make 
vqyages in India, where the fcas, except thofe in 
the neigbourhood of Japan, are fo calm, that 
weaker vcflfcls may fail in them with fafety. In 
times of profound peace the (hips fail fcparately, 
but on their return they always form two fleets at 
the Cape, which pafs by the Orcades, where two 
ihips belonging' to the republic wait to convoy 
them to Holland. In time of war this detour 
was contrived to avoid the enemy's privateers 5 
and it is continued in time of peace, to prevent 
contraband trade. It did not fcem any eafy mat- 
ter to prevail upon failors, who were juft come 
out of a burning climate, to encounter the cold 
blafts of the north 3 but this difficulty was fur- 
mounted 
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mounted bjr a gratuity of two months pay ex- 
traordinary « This cuftom has been continued^ 
even when contrary winds and ftorms have dri* 
vcn the fleets into the channel^ The dircftors of 
the chamber of Amfterdam attempted once to 
fupprefs iti but they were in danger of being 
burnt by the populace; who, like the reft of the 
nation, difapprove of the arbitrary proceedings 
pf this powerful body^ and lament- the privilege* 
they enjoy. The Company's navy is commanded 
by officers who were originally failors or cabin* 
boys; they are qualified for pilots, and for work- 
ing a (hip, but have not the leaft idea of naval 
evolutions ;, bcfides, that from the dcfefts of their 
education they can have no conception of the love 
of glory, nor are they capable of infpiring the 
clafs of men, who are under their command, with 
that noble fentiment. 

The land forces are formed in a ftill more 
faulty manner. Soldiers, who have deferted from 
every naltion in Europe may, indeed, be expetflcd 
not to want courage; but their provifion and 
clothing is fo bad, and they are fo much ha- 
raflfed, that they have an averfion for the fervice* 
The officers, who for the moft part originally 
belonged to fome low profcffion, in which they 
have acquired a fum fufficient to purchafe their 
pofts, are incapable of infufing into them a mili- 
tary fpirit. The contempt in which a people 
purely commercial hold thofe vvhofe fituation 
ncceflarily dooms them to poverty, together with 
jthe averfion they have for war, contributes greatly 

to 
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» o^o K to degrade and difpiric thcfe troops* To tJteft 
ieveral caufes of tfacir inactivity, weakfiefs^ and 
want of difcipline, may be fubjoined Jtriocher, 
which is equally applicable both to the land and 
iea fervicfc^ 

There is not, perhaps, in the moft Ilavifh go- 
vernments fo dilhonourablc and iniquitous a mode 
of raifing Teamen and foldiers, as that which has> 
for a long time, been praftifcd by the Company. 
Their agents> called by the people vendiurs i'dma 
(kidnappers), who are always bufy in th^ terri- 
tories, and even beyond the boundaries of the 
republic, make it their employment to entice 
credulous men to embark for India, in hopes of 
acquiring a confiderable fortune in a Ibort time. 
Thofe who ire allured by the bait are enfollcd, 
and receive two months pay^ which is always 
given to their betrayer. They enter into an en- 
gagement of three hundred lirrcs •, which is the 
profit of the perfon that enliftfe them, who is 
obliged, by this agreement, to furnifh them with 
fome clothes worth about a tenth part of that 
fum. The debt is fecured by one of the Com- 
pany's bills, but it is never paid unltfs the debtor 
lives long enough to difcharge it out of his 
pay. 

A CoMPANV which fupports itfclf^ notwith- 
ftanding this contempt for the military order, 
and with foldicrs fo corrupt, fnay enable us to 
judge of the progrefs which the arts of negocia^ 

r 
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tion have made in thcfe latter ages. ' It has ever ^ ^^ ^ 
been neccffary to fupply the want of ftrength by 
treaties^ by patience, by tnoderationj and by 
artifice I bur republicans fhould be well informed^, 
that fuch a ftate can only be a precaripus one, 
and that political mcafures, how well foever they 
may be combined, are not always able to refift 
tlic torrent of violence and the compulfion of cir- 
cumftanccs. The fecurity of the Company would 
require trodps compofed of citizens : but this ar- 
rangement is by no means prafticable 5 for the 
depopulation of Holland would be the neceffary 
confequence of it. The government would oppofe 
it, and would make the following reprefcntations 
to this Company, already too much favoured by 
the ftate. 

^ The defence and prefervation of our country, 
is of hifinitely greater moment to us, than the 
regulation of your affairs. Of what ufe would 
the gold be to us, with which your (hips would 
return laden, if our provinces were to become 
defert ? If we (hould ever ceafe to employ fo- 
reigners in our fcrvicc, we (hall fupply their place 
in our armies, and not on board your Ihips. 
Let us fend out of the country, and cxpofe the 
lives of as few of our fellow citizens as poflible. 
The chief men in our faftorics are fufBciently 
opulent to preferve themfelves, by all the 
know'n precautions, from the fatal influence 
of a peftilential climate. Of what confequence 
is it to us, whether a parcel of Germans, fuc- 
ceeding each other, (hould peri(h or not, if there 
arc enough ftill of them to be found, whom mifery 

* ha« 
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• \^ ^ * ^^5 driven out of their country, or who will 

* fuffer thcmfelves to be amufed ^with the hopes 
' of a fortune which they will never make i Their 
' pay ceafes the nnoment they expire ; while our 
^ coffers are continually filling, and our pro- 
^ vinces are not thinned. The fecurity of the 
^ Company depends upon that of the republic; 

* and what will become of the fecurity of the re« 
^ public, if, by a conftanc depopulation, we fliould 

* reduce our country to the miferable condition of 
^ our colonies V 

Thb Company therefore will never be fcrved 
by any but foreign troops ; and it wJU never in- 
fpire them with that public fpirit, that enthufiafm 
for glory which it has not itielf. In this reipeft 
it is the fame with a company as with a govern- 
n>ent, which ought always to form it's troops up- 
on thofe principles only that are the bafisof it's own 
conftitution. Oeconomy, and the defire of gain, are 
the principles of adminiftration^ adopted by the 
Company. Thefe are the motives that (hould be 
employed to attach the foldier to their fervice. 
As he is engaged in commercial expeditions, he 
Ihould be affurcd of a reward proportioned to the 
means he hath exerted in forwarding their fuccefs, 
and his pay {hould be made out to him in (lock. 
Then perfonal interefts, far from weakening the 
general fprings of government, will ©nly ferye to 
ftrcngthen them. 

If thefe refledions, however, fhould not in- 
duce the Company to alter this important part 
of their adcniniftration, let them at lead: be rouzed 
by the profpeA of the dangers that threaten theqi. 

If 
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If they were attacked in India^ they would be * ^^^ ^ 
deprived of their fettlements there in much left 
time than they employed in wrefting them from 
the Portuguefe. Their beft towns afe in a de- 
fencelefs ftate> and the navy would be incapable 
of protecting them. There is not a fingle (hip 
of the line to be feen in the ports, and it would 
be impoffible to fit out merchantmen as rneii of 
wan The ftrongeft of thofe that return to Europe 
have tiot one hundred men ; and if the failors, dif- 
perfed in all the (hips that fail to India, were col^ 
lededj there would not be a fufficient number to 
form one fingle fiiip-s crew. Any man accuftom* 
ed CO calculate probable events would not fcruple. 
to fay> that the power of the Dutch might be an- 
nihilated in Afia, before the ftate could come to 
the afliftance of the Company. The only bafis 
upon which this apparently gigantic Coloflus is 
fixed,, is the Molucca iflands. Six men of war, 
and fifteen hundred land-forces, would be more 
than fufficient to fecure the conqueft of them, 
which might be efie<£led either by the French or 
the Englifii. 

If the court of Verfailles fliould form this en- 
terprize, their fquadron would fail from the Ifle of 
France, and bear down . upon Ternate, where a 
commencement of hoftilities would give the firft 
intelligence of it's arrival in thofe feas. A fort 
witho'-:t outworks, and which mieht be battered 
firom the (hips, would not make much refiftance. 
Amboyna, which formerly had a rampart, a bad 
ditch and four fmall baftions, has been fo fre- 
I quencly 
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B o o K quently fubverted foy earchqu^cSf that k cannot 
be in a condition to put a ftop to an enterprifing 
enemy for two days, Banda has it's peculiar dif- 
ficulties. There is no bottom round thele iflatids> 
and there are fuch violent currentiSi that if two or 
three channels which lead up to it were miffed^ 
the velTels would be unavoidably carried away 
under the wind* But this might be eafily pre- 
vented by' the pilots of Amboyna. There is no- 
thing more to attack than a wall without a ditch, 
or a covert way, defended only hj four baftions 
in bad condition. A fmall fort erefbed upon aa 
eminence that commands the place^ could not 
prolong it's defence for four*andHwenty hours. 

All perfons who have (een the Moluccas^ and 
examined them attentively, ^^^^9 that they would 
not hold out one month againft the forces we have 
mentioned. If, as it is probable, the garriibns, 
cxceflivcly reduced h\ number from motives of 
ceconomy, enervated by the badnefs of the cli- 
mate, or exafper&ted by the iH-treatn)ent they 
receive^ fhould refufe to fight, or iboold make 
but a feeble refiftance, the conqueft would be 
more rapid. To fecure it as firmly as it deftrves, 
it would be necefiary to take pof&ffion o£ Bata- 
via; a circumftance not fo difficult as it may 
feem to be. The fquadron^ with the foldiers that 
were not left in garrifon, and as many of the 
Dutch troops as fliould have joined the conqueror, 
with a timely reinforcement of eight or nine nun- 
dred men^ would infallibly accomplifh this enter- 
prize* 

ft 
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It WQuJdjacWj ixnlecd, be poiEbkiO lay fiege ® ^A^"^ 
to tins place by fca* The vmter Ls gcoerally fo 
fbgUaw under ii'§ walls, Uwc the (hips would 
never get near enough to the feFtkic^onsj^ to 
batter ihengi., . The enemy would therefore be 
obliged tQ Jai^ their troaps fpr thi,e attack, Thi$ 
laodiing> perhap5,> has been n^iade hnprnSicable 
in feveral piaee^, pftrticulaFly at the iinouth of the 
riyer wbieh embeHiftes the city, Bui upon a fla^ 
coall, which is acceflible ia all parts to boats> trhc 
defcent may be ccinfidered as . already accom- 
pliihed^ V 

Tiffi befi«gei?$^ oEbce eft^bliAi^d or Jatnd, wototi' 
meet with oothing bu4; a city of a league ia-cir*. 
cumference, defended by a double ditch. mor^ or- 
lefs deep i, by ^ low rampart yhich is falliijig, to; 
ruin; by an irregular and ill-fupported citadelj;; 
by a few IndianSji without courage or expecience, 
collefted from different coiintrie^j by a (mM, 
number of white troops, diflatisfied with theij. 
condition, and commanded by officers who h^vf' 
neither rank nor experience. Is it to be pee- 
fumcdj^ that fuch obftacles would retard the.pro- 
grefs of enterprizing troops, animated with the. 
expcftations of an immenfe booty ? Certainly 
not; and accordingly, the hopes of the Dutch are 
founded upon another bafis. 

The climate of Batavia is fo deilruftive, that 
a conliderable part of the fpldiers conveyed thec^ 
frorp OUT countries perilh in the courfe of the year. 
Manyof thofe who efcape the ftroke of dea?th,. are- 
Ungui(hing in the hofpitak ; and fcarce a fourth. 

pare 
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• ^jj^. '^ part remains to do the regulaf ^uty of the place. 
The Dutch flatter themfelves, that by adding to 
thefe ordinary oaufes of fatality, the help of a ge- 
neral inundation, which is eafily done, chey would 
dig a grave for the beGegers, or force them to 
re-embark. Blind as they are, not to fee that 
time only can fet all thefe means of deftruftion 
at work i and the capture of the place would be 
nothing more than the cot^ de nunn of a warlike 
and enterprizing nation. 

* The plan of conqucft that France might form, 
would equally fuit the intereft of Great Britain; 
with this difference, that the Englifh would in 
the firft place, perhaps, make themfclves ma- 
ilers of the Cape of Good Hope, an excellent 
harbour, which would facilitate their voyages to 
India. 

The two fides of the harbour which leads up 
to the capital of this famous colony, arc defended 
by a number of redoubts judicioufly difpofed: 
but their batteries would foon be difmounted by 
the (hips which can anchor near enough to the 
land to play u^on them. The fort erected near 
the fhore would Ihare the fame fate i and would 
make ftill lefs refiftance to the mod trifling force 
that Ihould attack it by land. Conftrudled with- 
out art, commanded on all fides, and being in- 
capable of containing more than five or fix hun- 
dred troops, it would infallibly be reduced in lefs 
than four-and-twenty hours with a few bombs. 
Thfe inhabitants of the colony difperfed throughotic 
an immenfc fpace, and feparated from each other 

by 
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hf defcrtSy would hot have time to come to it's ® ^ ^ ^ 
relief. Perhaps, they Would ' not if it were in ' — y^— * 
their power* We may be allowed to fuppofcj 
that the oppreflTion under which they groan^ 
may make them wifh for a change of govern- 
mcnt. 

If the republic of Holland (h6Uld not Gdnflder Jf^kh^tlit 
as imaginary, the dangers to which'our regard for it?pubiic 
the general good of nations makes us apprehend no/to fuiifef 
her commerce, and her poffcflions in India may Ihe'cJm- 
be expofed^ it ought to omit no precaution to •p"^* 
prevent them; for this is one of the mofl; im« 
portant cares it can be employed in. What 
advantages hath not the ftate atiquired, fpr thefe. 
two centuries paft, from thefe diftant regions i • 
What advantages dbes it not ftill ,de;:ivc from 
them ? 

First, the fbciety of merchants, wh# rule. 
thefe feveral fettlements which they have formed . 
themfelves, without any afliftance from govern- 
ment, have fucc6ffively purchafed the renewal of 
their charter. In 1602, they obtained their firit 
grant for 55,000 livres*. Twenty years after 
this, it was gratuitoufly renewed. From 1643 to 
1646, it wa$ prolonged only from fix months to (ix 
months, for reafons which we are not acquainted 
with. At this period a gift of 3>30o,ooo livres f 
occafioned it to be granted a-ncw for five-and- 

twcnty years. This term was not yet expired^ 

» 

• 2,2911. 13s. 4d. t 137,500!- 
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when, in 1665^ the monopoly was rc€ure4'to them 
tiU 17009 upon condition that they (hould main- 
tain, for the. ufe of the ftat^ twenty fhips. of war, 
dpring all the tinne that the hoftUities^ cocnmenced 
between thcrepublicand Englaodj fhould ccmtinue. 
This privileged alfociation was again allowed to 
pgrfue it's coipmercial oper^tioos till X7>4^ for 
a funx of 6,6oQ>ooo livrcs *. In the two following 
years it's fate was precarious ; thea. it. ac- 
quired, a firm eftablilhmcnt for twelve years^ by 
paying three percent, upon the divi^oa of it's 
ibares; and afterwards, ter twenty years. longer, 
in coniidcration of 2,640,000 livres t to i>e paid 
in fpecie, or in faltpetre. In 1 774, it's pirivUeges 
were retrained to two y<ear$, and foon exteiided 
to twenty, upon conditioQ that it Should give 
up three per cent, of it's dividend. 

In: cGtical times, the Companyhave. fteipt in to 
the afliftance of the puUic tre^Curie, already ex- 
haufted, or nearly fo* It is true, they . have, fooner 
or later, been, rcimburfed for tbtfe advances ^ but 
a.conduft fo noble relieved anj^ , encouraged the 
citizens. 

Al GREAT quantity of faltpetre was wanted for 
the ufe of the fea and land* fervice; this -Com- 
pany has. obliged itfelf to furniib it at a jQw^prices 
and in this manner has relieved thf treaiary.. 

The manufaftures of Harlem and Lcyden were 
decrcafing every day ; but their decline has been 

I retarded, 
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retarcfed, and perhaps thdr total cxtindioil pre-. 
Vented, by the engagements which the Company 
have entered into to export to the amount of 
440,000 livres * of the goods manufaftured at 
thefe places. They have alfo agreed to furnifh' 
them with filks upon terms which cannot fail of 
being burdenfome to them. 

The perpetual revenue of thirty-three fhares 
and one-third has been granted to .the ftadt- 
holder; and it is to be hoped, that this facrifice- 
made by the Company to the firft magiftrate of 
the ftate, may turn out to the advantage of the 
republic. 

The ttierchandife exported to India^ or im* 
jtorted from thence, were formerly fubjeft to con- 
flderable t^es -, the mode of collefting which was 
Very embarraffing. Thirty years ago, it was ob- 
ferved, that the regular produce of thefe impofts' 
was 850,000 livres f, and* fince that period the' 
Company pays that fcrm inVo the treafury every' 
year. 

BeSiDe' the* burdens^ which afe to fall upon the' 
Company in general, the proprietors have ftill 
obligations of their owh to fulfil. For more than' 
a- century paft, they paid annually to the ftatc 
Sx per cent, upon _the original value of each' 
fhare. In 1777, this tax was reduced to four 
ahdia half percent. 5 and it cannot be increafcd- 
again till the dividenfl (hall have arifcn beyond 

• 20,333!. 6s, 8d, t 35>4i^l- 13s. 4d. 
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* ^n^ ^ twelve and a half per Cent. . The proprietors arc 
alfo to pay upon the purchafc of each fb^rc, a duty 
called Ampt'Geld^ and which, from, thirty-nine 
livres, twelve fols *, has been lately reduced to 
four livres, eight fols t- 

Let us add to all thefe taxes the profits accru^ 
ing to the ftate from the fale of fortyr-five millions 
of livres % worth of goods, obtained with four 
or five millions \ of fpecie, and aot the fourth 
part of which is confumed upon the the territory 
of the republic! Let us add the immcofe profits 
that the, refcUing of thefe. goods brings in to the 
merchants, and the vaft fpeculations of which it is 
the caufe. Let usmdd the multiplicity a^d extent 
of private fortunes amaflcd formerly, as well as in 
our days, in India. Let us add, the experience 
which the failors acquire from thefe voyages, and 
the fpirit they infufe into the navy, and we Ihall 
then have a proper idea of the refources the go- 
vernment has found from it's pofleflions in Afia. 
The exclufive charter by which thefe pofleflions 
are holden and cultivated, ought even to procure 
ft ill greater advantages to the United Provinces: 
the reafon of this is evident. 

It has ever been acknowleged by siU nations, 
whatever the fyftcm of their government might 
be, that the riches acquired in any country ought 
to contribute to the expences of the ftate. The 
reafon of this grand maxim is evident to all capa- 
cities. -Private fortunes are fo eflTentially con- 

• il. 138. t 3 s. 8d. . t 1,875,000!. 
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ncfted with public profperity, that when the latter 
is injured, the former muft neceflarily fufFer, 
Thus, when the fubjefts of k ftate (crve it with 
their fortunes or their perfons, they do nothing 
more than defend their own private, intercfts. 
The profperity of the country, is the profperity of 
each individual. ; This maxim, which is true in 
9II governments, has a particular propriety when 
applied to free focieties. 

MoREOviER, there are bodies of men, whofe in- 
tereft, either from the nature of thofe bodies, 
their extenfive relations, or the variety of their 
views, are more eflehtially connefted with the 
common interefl. Of this kind is the Eaft-India 
Company in Holland. The enemies to it's trade 
are enemies to the republic ; and it's fecurity is 
cftablifhed on the fame bafiswith that of the ftate. 

In the opinion of men of the beft difcernment, 
the national debt has fenfibly weakened the 
United Provinces, and affedcd the general wel- 
fare, by gradually increafing the load of taxes, 
of which it was the firft caufe. The republic can 
never be reftored to it's original fplendour, till it 
be releafed from the enormous burden under 
which it is opprefled, and this relief can only be 
expefted from a company, which it has always en- 
couraged, protefted and favoured. To place 
this powerful body in a fituation to render the 
higheft fervices to the country, it will by no 
means be neceffary to reduce the profits of the 
proprietors; it will be fufficient to bring therni 
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back to thofc principles of oeconomy and fim* 
plicicy^ and to that plan of adminiftration, 
which laid the foundation of their firft profpe- 
rity. 

A REFORMATION fo neccflary will admit of no 
delay. This confidence is due to a government 
which has always endeavoured to maintain 2 
great number of citizens within itfelf, and to 
employ only a fmall part of them in it's diftant 
fcttlements. It was at the expence of all Europe 
that Holland was continually increafing the nuai- 
ber of it*s fubjefts ; the liberty pf confciencc 
allowed there, and the moderation of the laws, 
attrafted all perfons who were opprefied, in fe- 
veral other places, by a fpirit of intolcration and 
the feverity of government. 

The republic have procured means of fubfiftence 
to all perfons who have been willing to fettle and 
work among them : the inhabitants of a country 
ruined by wah, were fcen to feek fecurity and em- 
ployment in Holland. 

Agricultuhb could never be a confidcrablc 
objeft in Holland, although the land was very 
well cultivated. But the herring fifliery fup- 
plied the place of agriculture. This was a new 
mode of fubfiftcnce, a fchool for feamen. Born 
upon the waters, they plowed the fea, fro^ 
whence they got their food: they grew famita 
with ftorms ; and from the multitude of hazards 
to vyhich they were expofed, tbey learnt to over- 
come dangers. * * 
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The xrarrying tra3c which the republic i^^as ^ ^^p ^ 
continually employed in from one Eoropeari 
nation to another^ was alfo a kind of navigation, 
which, withoist deftroying men, fupplied cfaem 
with fubfifteuce by labour^ 

In a word, navigation, which depopulates a part 
of Europe, peopled Holland. It was as it were 
the produce of the country. Her Ihips were het 
landed eftates, which (he made the moft of, at 
the expence of the ftranger. 

Few of the inhabitants of Holland knew any 
thing of thofe conveniencies of life which could 
only be procured at ^ very high price : all, or al* 
ntoft ali of them wene unacquainted with luxury. 
A fpirit of order, frugality, and cVen avarice, pre- 
vailed throughout the nation, and was carefully 
kept up by the government. 

The colonies were conduced bv the fame 
fpirit. 

The defign of prefcrving their population pre- 
vailed in the military fyftem; the republic main- 
tained a great number of foreign troops in JEu- 
rdpe, and forrie in the cblonies. 

The failors in Hcilland were well paid ; and fo- 
reign feamen were conftantly employed either on 
board their trading yeflcls, or their men of war. 

For ;he piirpofes of commerce, it is neceflary 
that harmony fhould be prefcrrved at home, and 
peace abroad. No people, except the Swifs, 
took, more care to keep qi goo4 terms with their 
neighbours ; and they cndekvoured, (till more 
ihah the Swifs, to encourage peace among them. 

C c 4 The 
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' ^11^ * '^^^ republic had intended to prefervc unani- 
mity among her citizens, by very excellent laws, 
Svhich (hould prcfcribe the duties of every ftation, 
by a fpeedy and difintercfted adminiftration of 
juftice, and by regulacions^admirably well adapted 
to the merchants. She felt the necel&ty of good 
faith, fhewed it by her obfervancc of treaties, 
and endeavoured to inculcate the fame principle 
among individuals. 

In a word, we know of no nation in Europe 
that had conlidered better what it*s united advan- 
tages of lituation, flrength, and population al- 
lowed it to undertake, or that had know'n and 
followed more efFeftually the means of increafing 
both it*s population and it's ftrength, Wc know 
of none, which having fuch objeds in view as an 
cxtenfivc commerce and liberty mutually attraft* 
ing and fupporting each other, hath condufted 
itfelf in a better manner for the prefervation of 
both the one and the other. 

But how are thefe manners already changed 
and degenerated from the purity of a republican 
government! Perfonal interefts, which become 
laudable by being combined, are now totally fel- 
fifti, and corruption is become general. There 
is no patriotifm in that country, which above all 
others in the univerfe fhould infpire it's inhabit- 
gnts with more Iledfaft attachments. 

What patriotic fentiments, indeed, might we 
not expeft from a nation that can fay to itfelf, 
This land which { inhabit^ has been fertilized by 

mCi 
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me;. it is I who have cmbellithcd, who have ® %^ "^ 
created it. This threatening fca, which. delpged 
all our plain^j, rages in vain againfl the powerful 
dikes I have oppofed to it's fury. I have puri- 
fied this air which ftagnant waters had filled with 
fatal exhalations. It is by my means that fuperb 
cities ftand now upon the (lime and mud, over 
which the ocean once rolled it's waves. The 
ports I have .conftru6led, the canals I have dig- 
ged, receive the produftions of the whole uni- 
verfe, which I difpenfe at pleafure. The inhe- 
ritances of other nations are only poffeflions 
which man difputes with man; that which I 
fhall leave to my pofterity, I have raviftied from 
the elements which confpirecl againfl: my terri- 
tory, and am now the matter of it. Here it 
is that I have eftablifhed a new arrangement of 
nature, a new fyftem of morality. I have done 
every thing where there was nothing. Air, 
land, government, liberty, all thefe are my 
works. I enjoy the glory of the paft ; and when 
I caft a look into futurity, I fee with fatisfac- 
tion that my aflies will reft quietly on the fame 
fpot where my forefathers faw the breaking of 
ftorms, 

What motives thefe for idolizing one's coun- 
try! Yet there is no longer any public fpifit in 
Holland : it is a whole, the parts of which have 
no other relation among themfclves than the fpot 
they occupy, Meannefs, bafenefs and dilhonefty 
characterife now the conquerors of Philip; They 

make 
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> o o It irrake a traffic of their oat*, as df their mercbo- 
dife ; and they will foon become 5the rcfufe of the 
iiniverfe, which they had aftoni&ed by their io- 
diiftry and by their virtues. 

Men, unworthy of the goremtnent, under 
whicTi ye live, ihuddcr at Icaft at the dangers 
that f»rround you ! Thofc who have flavifh fouh 
are not far removed from (lavery. The facred 
fire of liberty can only be kept up by cfta/fc 
hands. Te are not now in the fame ftatc of 
anarchy, as when the fovcreigns of Europe, aD 
eqtially oppofed by the nobles in their refpetSive 
ftates, could not carry on their defign^ either 
with fecrecy, unanimity, or difpatch; as w/ien 
the equilibrium of the fcvcral powers was merely 
the cffed of their mutual debility. At prefent, 
power grow'n more independent, confirms thofc 
advantages to a monarchy which a free ftatc 
can never enjoy. What have republicans to op- 
pofe to a fupcriority fo formidable ? Their vir- 
tues; but ye have loft them. The Corruption 
of your manners, and of your magiftrates, en- 
tourages every where the detractors of liberty j 
and, perhaps, your fatal example is the means 
of impofing a heavier yoke on other liiitions. 
What anfwer would you wifb us to make to 
thofc men, who> either from the prejudice of 
education, or from mifreprefentatxons, arc per- 
petually telling us J This is the goyernment 
which you extol fo much in your writings; thrfe 

"are the happy confequences of that fyftem of li- 
berty 
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bcrty you hold fo xkar ? To thofe vices which * ^^^ ^ 
yow have laid to the charge of defpotifin, they 
have added another, which furpaflfes them all^ 
the iBability to ftop the progrefs of evil. What 
;infw^ c^n be givcB to' fp fev^erc a fatirc on der 
mocracy ? 

Industrious Batavians, formerly fo poor, fo 
bravjc, and fo formidable, at prefent fo opoJent 
and fo feeble, tregcible at the idea of being again 
reduced to crouch under the yoke of arbitrary 
power, which you have throw'n off, and which 
ftill threatens you. It is not I who give you this 
caution j it is the voice of your anccftors which 
thus calls out to you from the bottom of thcif 
tombs. 

* Was it then to be referved for this igno- 
miny, that we purpled (he fcas with our blood, 
and ftained this land with it ? The wretched- 
nefs which we could not fupport, is that which 
ye are "preparing for yourfelves. That gold 
which ye accumulate, and holdfo dear, is that 
which has placed you under the dependence pf 
one of your enemies. Ye tremble in his pre- 
fence, from apprehenfions that ye fhall lofe 
the riches ye have intrufted him with. When- 
ever he commands, you obey. Alas ! let thcfe 
perfidious riches go, if it be neceflary, and 
recover your dignity. Then it is, that rather 
than fubmit to the yoke, whatever it may be, 
you will chufe to throw down with your own 

* hands 
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hands the barriers you have raifed againfl: the 
fca, and to bury yourfclves, together with your 
enemiesj under the waters. 
*• But if, in your prcfent abjeft and pufilla- 
nimous ftate it (hould happen, that ambition 
fhould lead again a hoftile army into the cen- 
ter of your provinces, or under the walls of 
your capital; fay> how would you aft upon 
fuch an event ? You are told^ that you mufl: in 
a moment either refolve to open the gates of 
your city to the enemy, or to burft your dykes. 
Would you hefitate and exclaim : our dikes ! 
oun DIKES I But we perceive that you turn 
pale. Alas ! we fee too plainly, that your wretch- 
ed defccndants do not retain one fpark of th^ 
virtue of their anceftors. 

* What ftrange infatuation could induce them 
to give themfelves a matter ? But what more 
ftrange infatuation ftill could lead them^ to 
perpetuate his authority, by rendering it here- 
ditary. We fhould fay. Woe ! to thofe perfons 
who flattered themfelves that they fhould alter- 
nately maintain their fway over the prince, by 
the gratitude he owed them, %nd over the re- 
public, by the fupport they fhould have from 
the prince, if they had not themfelves been 
ihe viftims of their b^fe policy ; and if it had 
not plunged them into retirement and obfcu- 
rity; punifliments of the fevereft kind to men 
of intrigue and ambition, A free and com* 

* mercial 
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morcial peopk,, giving themfdves a mafter ! ^ ^^^ ^ 
A- people to whom liberty (bould appear the 
more precious, as they. have the more reafons . 
tq fear that their projeas ftiould be maik 
know'n, their fpcculatipns interrupted, their* 
enterprijse* thwarted, the pofts of the ftate 
filled by traitors, and thofe of their colonies be-> 
{lowed on unworthy foreigners. You truft ia 
^ the juftice and good fentinoents of your prefent- 
= chief,, and perhaps wit,h reafon, But who will > 
\ infurp to you, th^t his virtues (hall be. tranf*' 
f mitted to his fucceffor; or from him to the- 
^ next, and fo op from one gweration. to ano-' 
' ther, to all the pofterity that fhali'defcend from 

* him? - 

f O yE> our fellow'citizens and our children ! ' 
« .may future events difprove this fatal prophecy I 
^ But if you would. but refledt one moment, or 

^ if you had the leaft concern for the fate of 

* your progeny, you would already fee prc- 

* paring before your eyes the chains that arc 

* deftined for theqi. They are foreigners who 

* line the decks of your fhips ; they are foreigners » 

* who compofe and command your armies. Look 
^ into th^ hiftorical annals of all nations; read 

* and fhudder at the neceffary confequences of fo 
^ imprudent a ftep, . That opulence which lulls 
' you in a ftate of lethargy, and keeps you in fub- 

* jcdtion to a power tl^at is your rival, that very 

* opulence itfelf will excite the cupidity of that 
' power which you have created in the midft 

of 
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Eo^oic c of yourfclvcs. You will be deprived cf it, 
* and ' ac the fame rime of your Hbertjr. Vou' 
*'will be annihilated; for ^tou will feek for yoot' 
<*4)ourage within yourfelves^ knd yoti will noc' 
•" find it. 

' * Bb not deceived : your prefent condition is 
* more deplorable than our's ever was. Thcf ad- 
f vantage of an indigent people, grbaning under 
'oppreffion is, that they have nbthtng to lofe' 
but life, which is a burden tQ them. The' 
' misfortune of a people * enervated by riches, 
•is, that they lofe all for want of cdurage to' 
defend them. Roufe yourfelvcs-, therefore^ aiid 
bcBold the fvccefllve progrefs of your degra- 
dation. Behoid how much you are falkn oflT 
'from that ftace^ of fplendour, to which Wc 
'had raifed ourfelves; and endeavour to af- 
cend to it again, if however it be ftiU pr^i- 
cable.* 

This is what your illuftrious and brave anceftors 
declare to you by my v%)ioe« Of whiac cohfe-. 
qtiencc, yoa will anfwer me, are" our prefent' 
ikcliiie, or our future mitffi&rrunes to you ? Are' 
you our fellow-citizen ? Have yo^ any dwtBing, 
any wife, any children in our cities? I' reply; 
of what concern is it to you,, vrficre I was- born, 
who I am, or where I dwell, if what I tell you ' 
bo^buc the trutb? Did the antientfr ever aflt the' 
augur in what country he had firft' fcen the Jight j 
or upon what oak rcfted the prophetic bird* 

which' 
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which annountcd them a viftory or a defeat? book 
Batavians, the deftiny of every commtrcial na- 
tion is^to be rich, efFeminafe, corrupt, and fub* . 
d.ued. A(k yourfeives what you hav« to ck- 
pe6l. 



END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 



